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IN every conflict, it rests with the advancing opponent to 
determine against what particular point his attack shall in the 
first instance be directed. Thus his preparations are often com- 
pleted, and his plan of operations matured, before the besieged 
have marshalled their defences, or become aware of the nature 
and full extent of their danger. This has been ever the case 
in the conflict between Faith and the powers of Rationalism. 
It was upon certain of the books of the New Testament that 
the free lances of Tiibingen directed their onslaught. At 
first successful, from the very impetuosity of their advance, 
step by step they were driven backward before the stubborn 
front opposed by our English divines. Baffled at length 
before the main citadel, the attacking force only left its first 
position, to wage yet more uncompromising battle against one 
of the chief outworks of our faith, The Old Testament, both 
from its antiquity and its intimate connexion with the main 
fortress, offered inviting ground on which to renew the fray. 
But the changed conditions of the attack have brought with 
them also a change in the weapons of defence. The pen has 
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now largely yielded place to the spade, the labours of the 
apologist, to those of the excavator. ‘We now find ourselves 
in the presence of monuments which bear the names or re- 
count the deeds of the heroes of Scripture.’ Nor are these 
discoveries now the exclusive property of the scholar, or the 
man of letters. For these, indeed, notable work has been 
done. Canon Rawlinson in England, and Professor Schrader 
in Germany, have taken the lead in making the new learning 
known to those best versed in the old. But riow, in the ex- 
cellent series entitled Bypaths of Biblical Knowledge, the re- 
sults of recent discovery have been presented to a far wider 
circle than that of specialists, and conclusive evidence has 
been widely disseminated for facts, of which the denial had 
in certain quarters been demanded. 

But light and shadow grow together in intensity, and dis- 
coveries only serve to render unsolved discrepancies the more 
obvious. This has been the case with the chronology of the 
kings of Israel and Judah, which still presents a problem of 
no ordinary difficulty. A solution advanced long ago by 
Archbishop Ussher, has hitherto met with a general, though 
not an unhesitating, acquiescence. Gradually, however, this 
toleration has given place to uneasy suspicion ; and suspicion 
in its turn is rapidly increasing to unqualified rejection. We 
are for instance informed—and that on no less authority than 
that of one of the company of Old Testament Revisers—that 
‘the chronology of the kings is perplexed and uncertain.’ 
Another still more noted authority tells us, while commenting 
on the latter part of the records of the kings of Israel and 
Judah, that ‘the chronological confusion of this part of the 
history, as it stands, is striking.’ We cannot better perhaps 
sum up these adverse testimonies than by quoting the bold 
words of the Dean of Canterbury. He says :— 

‘The usual chronology printed in the margin of our Bibles is 
hopelessly at variance with the dates given us in the Cuneiform in- 
scriptions, which are now throwing so great a flood of light upon the 
Assyrian period of Jewish history. What needs reconstruction is the 
current chronology, which is based upon calculations which a fuller 
knowledge has shown to be erroneous.’ 

Amid such a widespread and increasing distrust of the re- 
ceived solution of this problem, it appears not out of place to 
review its main conditions. And at the outset we are con- 
fronted with a very singular combination of opposites. On 
the one hand we find in the Book of Kings a chronology 
written with every appearance of full knowledge and pains- 
taking accuracy : for not only is the duration of each reign in 
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° both kingdoms invariably recorded, but the two lines are com- 
, pared by means of frequent synchronisms, which for the most 
eo part are in mutual agreement. On the other hand a closer 
” examination shows that this chronology is by no means free 
. from errors, as from its finished appearance we might have { 
e been led to suppose. 

3 These errors are nothing less than crucial. For example, 
3 the whole number of years allotted to the kings of Israel falls 
s, some twenty years short of that assigned to the kings of Judah 
. for the same period ; a difficulty only hitherto surmounted by 
. the supposition of interregnums at two very unlikely and, as we 
: now know, impossible junctures. The synchronisms, too, though 
dl in the main accordant, fall at two widely-separated periods into 
wild confusion. Finally, as though these difficulties were in- 
@ sufficient to make this important period ‘the despair of his- 
- torians,’ the lately-discovered Assyrian ‘chronology shows that 
t of the Bible to be from forty to fifty years too early in several 


of its principal dates, though coinciding with it as to the time 
y of the fall of Samaria. And this evidence of the Assyrian 


h chronology can by no means be disregarded, supported as it is, 
in many details, by the Canon o olemy, and forming as it 
’ y details, by the C f Ptolemy, and f g 
does one consistent whole. Were the data supplied by the 
. Old Testament entirely free from suspicion in themselves, 
- still few would venture an unreserved assertion of their claims, 
it in face of this living testimony of the rocks; and marred 
rd as they stand by grave inconsistencies, they must inevitably 
4 be condemned upon the cogent evidence of their disinterred 
accuser. 
i Such are the conditions which make up the problem arising 
” out of the Biblical and Assyrian chronology of this period. 
| The Biblical chronology bears undeniable marks of historic 
, accuracy, especially in earlier times, but decreases in clearness 
1S towards its close, while it is in many details antecedently im- 
- probable, and upon the whole a chilling light is cast by the 
- revelations of the Eastern dawn. Some shut their eyes to 
oe the new light, and bid us wait in hope that the noontide of 
discovery may perchance reveal more fully the darkness it 
has rendered visible. Others have already surrendered their 
? allegiance to the Biblical chronology at the first attack; and 
there will no doubt soon be those who, convinced of the in- 


accuracy of the Biblical record in matters of date, will distrust 
or deny its statements as to matters of graver import. 

There have not been wanting attempts to reconstruct the 
chronology of this period : but none have hitherto met with 


anything like general acquiescence, and this because they have 
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either neglected the monumental evidence, or thrown the 
Biblical account entirely on one side. One such scheme, 
which we here borrow, is prefixed by Dr. Cheyne to his edition 
of Hosea in the Cambridge Bible for Schools. He calls ita 
fragment of Duncker’s revision, propounded in vol. ii. of 
the History of Antiquity. 
Jehu 843-815 
Uzziah 792-740 : . ‘ ; Jeroboam II. 790-749 


\ Zachariah 
Jotham 740-734 } Shallum | 


Menahem 748-7 38 

Pekahiah 738-736 
Ahaz 734-728 . ; ; ‘ ‘ Pekah 736-734 
Hezekiah 728-699 . ; ; ; Hoshea 734-722 


The need of a reconstruction of some kind cannot be better 
demonstrated than by a reference to this interesting document, 
which has this much in its favour, that it adheres boldly to 
the authority of the inscriptions. We draw attention to some 
of its more striking peculiarities, only observing that if it be 
accepted as it stands, we shall have to reconsider the claims 
of the Books of Kings to be in any real sense historical. At 
the outset, we are met by a serious difficulty, not indeed stated 
in the foregoing table, but following inevitably therefrom. 
We observe that a period of fifty-one years separates the 
known date of the simultaneous accession of Jehu and Atha- 
liah from the date here given for the accession of Uzziah. Now 
within this period place must be found for Athaliah (6), Joash 
(40), and Amaziah (29), a total of seventy-five years. This 
excess of almost a quarter of a century must be accounted for, 
otherwise all the previcus chronology, and history too for that 
matter, must be inextricably confounded. But, to confine our 
attention entirely to the table, we see that even in these few 
dates the Biblical sums-total of reigns are in four cases dis- 
regarded, ¢,g. Pekah’s reign is altered from twenty years to two, 
the smaller total conflicting hopelessly with all the notices of his 
reign to be found in the Bible. Hosea, we find, fares better, 
being lengthened by three years, while Jotham and Ahaz are 
both mulcted in a decade. For the Biblical authority on 
which these rewards and punishments are distributed, we 
search in vain. Synchronisms fare even worse. Not only 
does this scheme fail to account for the existence of those which 
are manifestly incorrect, but, will it be believed ? not one syn- 
chronism in all the above dates tallies with the Bible, and most 
are in flagrant opposition both to its history and its chronology. 

Such is the revision that Dr. Cheyne has been forced to 
recommend to the coming generation of Biblical students: 
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we rise from its perusal with only one clear idea, namely, that 
if this is the last word of Biblical criticism on the subject, 
Biblical criticism had better have remained silent. Yet to 
attempt a reconstruction of some kind is perhaps more satisfac- 
tory than, with Eberhard Schrader, to arrange the conflicting 
chronologies in parallel columns, without an endeavour either 
to explain or emend the existent divergence. Yet certainly, 
unless Biblical inquiry is, on this point, to remain wholly 
baffled, some more satisfactory solution than the above must 
be obtained ; one which neither disregards monumental evi- 
dence, nor throws on one side the Biblical account, without, at 
any rate, some possible explanation of its inaccuracy. For 
while it is impossible to disbelieve the Assyrian chronology, 
yet it appears almost ungrateful to desert that of the Bible, so 
intimately connected as it is with a very important historical 
period, which is described in a history already very materially 
confirmed by recent discoveries, and written apparently with 
a full knowledge of the facts, and certainly with a skill and 
beauty which can hardly find a parallel. 

A reconstruction or revision, then, is needed which shall 
adjust the Biblical chronology with that of the monuments, 
and, if possible, explain how it became at once inconsistent 
with itself, and at variance with the facts as revealed by the 
monumental data. That any such reconstruction of the ma- 
terials, unless the treatment employed is to be wholly empirical, 
must proceed on some fixed and definite principles, will readily 
be allowed, and perhaps few would be found to object to the 
following :— 

(a) That the Assyrian chronology must, at any rate for 
the purpose of inquiry, be taken as exact. 

(6) But that no evidence supplied from the historical or 
prophetic books of the Bible, can be safely disregarded. 

(c) That account should always be taken of the Jewish 
methods of computation, by which parts of years are counted 
as entire years, and by which the whole sum of a number of 
years is apparently increased by one. 

(2) That no solution is wholly satisfactory, if it does not 
explain the way into, as well as the way out of, the difficulty. 

(e) That synchronisms and lengths of reigns, even when 
apparently or manifestly wrong, should not be left unexplained. 

(f) That as no writer wilfully contradicts himself, some 
solution of the difficulty should be sought, and must exist, 
whether we can find it or not. 

We proceed on the lines marked out by these principles 
to consider the Biblical and Assyrian chronologies, so far as 
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they synchronize, in order, if possible, to explain their diver- 
gence, its nature, cause, and how best it may be eliminated. 
In the Biblical account we find two centres of confusion, 
the first, at the time of the two Jehorams ; the second, which 
is also by far the most serious, at the close of the kingdom of 
Samaria. For both these periods we have copious monu- 
mental data, and as the first is also the earliest point of con- 
tact between the records of Assyria and Israel, it will be 
convenient to take it as our point of departure. Upon the 
rocks of Armenia there remains still legible an inscription 
written by order of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, who came 
to the throne in 858 B.c. He is relating his sixth campaign, 
that of the year 853 B.C., in which he overthrew the power of 
Damascus at Karkar. In enumerating his defeated foes he thus 
writes : ‘2,000 chariots and 10,000 men belonging to Ahab of 
Israel came to make war and fighting against me.’ Ahab, 
therefore, was still alive, and possibly even present at this 
battle of Karkar in 853 B.C., though Ussher places his death 
some forty years before that event took place. Again, the 
black obelisk of the same Shalmaneser, now standing in the 
British Museum, portrays Jehu as paying tribute in 842 B.C. 
Now these fixed dates compress the intervening chronology 
of Judah and Israel as given in the Second Book of Kings. We 
have, therefore, to examine it, and we find, strange to say, for 
the first time in the history, that the synchronisms are in great 
confusion, For instance, Jehoram’s accession is dated in dif- 
ferent passages as both five years before ' and two years after ” 
that of his namesake of Judah, in a year called also the eigh- 
teenth of Jehoshaphat. These synchronisms have been always 
reconciled by supposing the Jehoram of Judah to have been 
made regent in his father Jehoshaphat’s lifetime, for which, if 
2 Kings viii. 16 be not corrupt, we have considerable evidence. 
We conclude, then, that he was made regent in his father Je- 
hoshaphat’s seventeenth year, ze. 852, when that monarch 
‘went up to Ramoth Gilead to battle’ ; also, that in the second 
year of this regency, z.e. Jehoram 2, Jehoshaphat. 18, Jehoram 
ascended the throne of Israel, and that in his fourth ( Hebraic 
fifth) year his namesake came to the throne, no longer as 
regent, but as king. After two years of sole reign, making a 


' 2 Kings viii. 16: In the fifth year of Joram, son of Ahab, Jehosha- 
phat being then king of Judah, Jehoram began to reign. 

* 2 Kings i. 17: So Ahaziah died, and Jehoram reigned in his stead 
in the second year of Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat. 

3 2 Kings iii. 1: Now Jehoram, son of Ahab, began to reign over 
Israel, the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah. 
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total of seven years, he died, 845 B.C., to be followed to the 
grave in the course of a single year by his ill-fated successor 
Ahaziah. 

Thus Athaliah and Jehu would come to their thrones in 
844 B.c. Turning backwards, we see that this would give 
Jehoram of Israel seven years, just five years less than in the 
Biblical account, which the monuments show needs compres- 
sion. But five years is exactly the regency given to his 
namesake of Judah. Thisexplains all. Add these five years 
of regency, already sufficiently enumerated in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat, to the reign of his son, as in Hebrew and 
Egyptian chronology they would be added, and you must 
lengthen the reign of Jehoram, son of Ahab, by the same 
amount. Thus, and only thus, could his death synchronize 
in chronology, as in fact, with the death of Ahaziah, and their 
successors mount the throne simultaneously. 

Thus the fact of the regency, for which we have good evi- 
dence, will explain the confused, though perfectly accurate 
synchronisms, and the supposition that it was counted in 
the regal totals will compress the chronologies of Judah and 
Israel by precisely the amount required to bring them into 
agreement with the monuments. 

We have already seen that, if we place the death of Ahab 
in 852 B.C., we have 844 for the accession of Jehu. From 
this point onwards the Israelite dates, down to the accession 
of Pekah, are found from the Biblical account of the durations 
of the reigns. Fixing the Jewish dates down to Uzziah in 
the same way, we find that until Uzziah, 772 B.c., all the 
synchronisms agree exactly, excepting only the one variant 
which places Uzziah’s accession in the twenty-seventh year of 
Jeroboam. 

So far all is plain and straightforward, a strong argument 
for the accuracy of the Jewish chronology ; but when we pro- 
ceed downwards to Jotham, Uzziah’s successor, we find, by 
two synchronisms too simple to have suffered corruption, and 
also in full agreement with prophetic and annalistic history, 
that he came to the throne in the year after Pekah’s accession, 
735 B.C., while his successor, Ahaz, is shown by the monu- 
ments to have paid tribute to Tiglath Pileser in the next year, 
734 B.C. This gives us only a possible one year for Jotham, 
whereas Kings and Chronicles make him to have reigned for 
sixteen years. But we are told by the same authorities that 
Jotham was regent for his father during the close of Uzziah’s 
reign. If, then, we suppose this regency to have lasted 
fourteen years, we have for the whole period of Jotham’s rule 
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fifteen (or by Hebrew reckoning sixteen) years; and the 
apparent discrepancy will vanish if Jotham’s regency, like that 
of Jehoram, was counted as part of his reign. 

The regency of Jotham, as thus fixed, will explain another 
discrepancy, We have placed Uzziah on the throne in 772 
B.C.,and Jotham in 735, thus giving the former a reign of thirty- 
seven years, as against the fifty-two years assigned by Hebrew 
reckoning to him in the Bible. Now we notice that the dif- 
erence of these two totals is of exactly the same magnitude as 
the regency which we have, on entirely distinct grounds, as- 
signed to Jotham. Hence the following hypothesis. We 
suppose the chronicler or redactor to have had before him two 
separate accounts, both of perfect accuracy, the one giving 
Uzziah a thirty-seven years’ reign, and Jotham fourteen years 
of regency ; the other giving Jotham’s reign as fifteen (or Hebr. 
sixteen) years. We suppose that by a very natural mistake 
he confused the whole reign of Uzziah, from his accession to 
his death, with his so/e reign Cown to the regency of Jotham, 
z.¢. that he took thirty-seven years as the so/e reign of Uzziah, 
and consequently added Jotham’s fourteen years, to get, as he 
thought, the whole reign, thus raising Uzziah from thirty-seven 
to fifty-one (or by Hebrew reckoning fifty-two) years. Only one 
more step must be taken,and ourproposed reconstruction,as dis- 
tinguished from any arguments by which it may he supported, 
will be brought to a close. We have seen that Pekah came 
to the throne in the year before Jotham’s reign. Now, since 
the year of Jotham’s reign was confused with the first year of 
his regency, Pekah’s reign was unconsciously lengthened by 
precisely the same amount as Jotham’s. Thus he only reigned 
six years vice twenty, being succeeded by Hosea in 730, 
the duration and conclusion of his reign as thus given having 
also the support of direct monumental evidence. The date 
assigned to Hosea is also confirmed, not only by the monu- 
ments, but by the fact that Samaria was taken in 722 B.C, 
his ninth year, as stated in the Bible. This event is also 
stated to have taken place in the sixth year of Hezekiah, 
thus placing the accession of that king in 727 B.C. 

This completes our reconstruction, which has proceeded 
orderly from the death of Ahab, in 852 B.C., to the fall of 
Samaria in722. From the accession of Jehu to that of Pekah, 
a little more than a century, there has been no occasion to alter 
the Biblical durations of the reigns. The last event, by means: 
of two well-authenticated Biblical synchronisms, enables us to 
fix the date of Jotham. And when the alterations have been 
rectified which we suppose to have occurred through the mis- 
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calculation of a regency, as in the previous case of Jehoram, 
the remaining dates are also in harmony with the monuments. 

A reference to the following table will show the results of 
our suggested method of reconstruction, and will also enable 
what follows to be the more readily understood. The dates 
which are fixed or approximately determined by the monu- 
ments are marked by an asterisk. The first column of figures 
represents the actual lengths of the several reigns of the 
kings of Judah, the second the dates of the accessions of the 
kings in each kingdom, and the third the durations of the reigns 
of the kings of Israel. It will be noticed that we can only 
give Jehoshaphat twenty-two years as against the twenty-five 
‘Hebr.) of the Bible. This may be due to his having occupied 
the throne of his father Asa, while the latter for two years, as 
related in the Book of Kings, was suffering from the disease 


in his feet for which he sought vainly the aid of the physicians. 
| Kehoboam . ; | 17 | 929 21 | Jeroboam | 
Abijah . ; , i 3 gi2 
Asa ; ‘ : : 40 | 909 
gos | I Nadab 
907 | 23 Baasha 
884 I Elah 
883 /6days| Zimri 
\ Tibni 
) Omri 
878 Omri 
872 Ahab 
Jehoshaphat . ‘ , 869 
Jehoram, regent . F 852" Ahaziah 
851 | | Jehoram 
Jehoram 5 ; ‘ 847 
Ahaziah : ‘ a 845 
Athaliah , : ‘ 844* 27 Jehu 
Joash . ‘ P ‘ 838 
817. | 16 | Jehoahaz 
801 15 Joash 
Amaziah : : wen 800 
| 786 40 Jeroboam II. 
Uzziah . ‘ ‘ : 772 
Jotham, regent. ; 749 | 
746 | 4} | Zachariah 
Shallum 
Menahem 
Pekahiah 
Pekah 





Jotham . 
Ahaz 





Hosea 
Hezekiah 


Fall of Samaria 
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The above reconstruction rests mainly upon the durations of 
reigns, as recorded in the Bible, and those few instances in 
which a change has been found necessary have already been 
dealt with. It will be found that it is also in harmony with 
the elaborate synchronisms between the lines of Judah and 
Israel, if account be taken of the Jewish system of computa- 
tion referred to above. There are, however, certain variants 
which it remains now to examine in order to see whether they 
admit of reconciliation. 

(i) We find Pekah placed in Uzziah’s fifty-second year, 
Pekahiah in his fiftieth, and so on throughout Uzziah’s 
Israelitish contemporaries. The chronicler finding Pekah in 
the year before Jotham, naturally placed him in Uzziah’s 
fifty-second year, and invented synchronisms for his four pre- 
decessors, based upon the recorded lengths of their reigns. 

(ii) We are told that Ahaz came to the throne in the 
seventeenth year of Pekah. According to our revision, it was 
in Pekah’s third year. This difference of fourteen years is of 
course due to the original mistake, which increased Jotham’s 
reign by that amount. 

(iii) Hosea is placed in Jotham’s twentieth year—a glance 
at our table will show this to be the case, if Jotham’s acces- 
sion to the regency be meant. Although Jotham was not 
alive, such a mode of reckoning is not unnatural for a writer 
to use who had not yet mentioned the name of Jotham’s suc- 
cessor; and such, we may add, is the view taken by the 
commentators. 

(iv) Ahaz is said to have reigned sixteen (Hebr.) years. 
Our table, in accordance with the monuments, gives him seven. 
Again, Hosea is placed by our synchronism in the twelfth year 
of Ahaz, by another synchronism in the fourth. For quite dis- 
tinct reasons, we also agree with the latter synchronism. In 
each of the above cases there is a difference of eight years. 
These facts all suggest that Ahaz’s reign should be shortened 
by eight years, and shortened it must be, and by just that 
amount, if it is to be. brought into agreement with the 
monuments. 

(v) There remains one variant synchronism which has 
always defied reconciliation, z.e. that which places Uzziah in 
the twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam, though in fact it was 
in his fourteenth year. Now Jeroboam came to the throne 
fifty years before Pekah, but if Pekah was placed in the year 
before Jotham’s regency, instead of in the year before Jotham’s 
sole reign, Jeroboam would then be twenty-eight years before 
Uzziah. This synchronism, then, may be due not to textual, 
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but to chronological, corruption, and may not be so fortuitous 
as has been supposed. 

Thus all the synchronisms which do not coincide with our 
theory may be accounted for, in each case with considerable, 
though varying, probability. It will of course have been 
noticed how these difficulties radiate from Jotham and Pekah. 
The synchronism between them also is too obvious for any 
chronicler to have lost sight of it, and is a cardinal point in our 
system, since it connects the monumentally established dates 
of Israel with those of Judah, for which there is less Assyrian 
evidence. 

It remains to anticipate a probable objection. It will no 
doubt be said, ‘ You hold that Jotham’s reign is practically to 
be eliminated ; how then about the account of it given both 
in Kings and Chronicles? Are we to believe that a fabrica- 
tion?’ Weanswer, ‘No, certainly not.’ It is related accurately, 
and related twice over. Every event described as belonging 
to the reign of Jotham is also related of the time of Uzziah. 

(i) We read of Jotham that he went to war with the Am- 
monites, and received tribute from them. This war was waged 
and this tribute taken in the time of Uzziah: cf. 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 8. 

(ii) We read that ‘ Jotham built cities in the mountains of 
Judah, and castles and towers in the forests.’ All this was done 
in the time of Uzziah: cf. 2 Chron. xxvi. 10. 

(iii) This similarity extends also to building in Jerusalem 
itself, where works were carried on in both reigns. May not 
even ‘ The Valley Gate’ of Uzziah, z.e. the gate overhanging the 
valley, be identified with ‘The High Gate of the house of 
the Lord’ built under Jotham; and Uzziah’s building ‘at 
the turning’ with the ‘wall of Ophel,’ where Jotham ‘built 
much’? 

(iv) We find mention of ‘all Jotham’s wars.’ There 
were wars in the later days of Uzziah which would answer to 
this description. ‘ He warred against the Philistines, Arabians, 
Ammonites, and Mehunims.’ 

(v) We read of Jotham that ‘he became mighty because 
he prepared his way before the Lord his God,’ We read also 
of Uzziah that ‘his name spread abroad to the entering in of 
Egypt, for he strengthened himself exceedingly.’ 

Thus every single event related of the time of Jotham is 
shown to have occurred in the later years of Uzziah, when 
‘Jotham was judging the people of the land.’ 

In conclusion, we proceed to read the Biblical history by 
the light of our suggested scheme of chronology, and we do 
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not hesitate to say that, if Ussher be kept to, this will be 
utterly impossible without rewriting the Assyrian tablets, a 
task which would strike dread into the heart of the boldest 
adherent of the received chronology. 

(a) The ascension of Elijah into heaven is related in the 
Second Book of Kings, immediately after the death of 
Ahaziah of Israel, and the acts of his successor, Elisha, all 
took place in, and were connected in many cases with, the 
events of the next reign—z.e. that of Jehoram. Now Jehoram, 
according to Ussher, preceded his namesake of Judah by at 
least four years. Yet we read that ‘there came a writing 
from Elijah the prophet to Jehoram of Judah,’ which there- 
fore, by the received chronology, must have been written from 
five to ten years after the fifty strong men had returned from 
their fruitless search. This has caused the ascension of Elijah 
to be discredited, for ‘men do not receive letters from people 
in heaven.’ A reference to our table will show that Jehoram 
was regent before the earliest date assignable for the ascension 
of Elijah, and may well have received a letter from the pro- 
phet while still upon earth. 

(6) That our suggested revision will agree with Assyrian 
chronology cannot be used as an argument in its favour ; still 
if there are undesigned coincidences between the two, before 
unsuspected, they may be put in evidence. One such is the 
following. Jehoahaz, after the king of Syria had destroyed his 
forces and ‘ made them as the dust by threshing, besought the 
Lord, and the Lord gave Israel a saviour, so that they went out 
from the hand of the Syrians. Four years before Jehoahaz’s 
death, z.c. in 804 B.c., Damascus fell before the Assyrians, 
under Rimmon-Nirazi. He was without doubt ‘the saviour’ 
here referred to, and such would be his aspect to the Israelites 
whom his attack relieved from Syrian oppression. It was the 
weakness of Syria after this attack which rendered possible 
the successes of Joash and Jeroboam II., ‘the Indian summer 
of Israel,’ when Jeroboam restored the coast of Israel from 
the ‘entering in of Hamath, according to the words of 
Jonah, and recovered Damascus.’ 

(c) We have no need to show how, by our table, the 
records of Assyria coincide and supplement the history of 
the Bible during the next few reigns, further than that it 
unites to prove that the Pul of the time of Menahem was one 
and the same with the Tiglath Pileser of the reign of Pekah, 
as was suggested by Schrader, and has since been demon- 
strated by the discovery of a tablet stating that Pul was the 
Babylonian name of the Assyrian conqueror. 
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(2) Passing onwards, and turning from the history to the 

contemporary prophets, henceforward our chief authorities, 
the few notices found there all corroborate our main sup- 
position. We find that Jotham’s reign is an absolute blank. 
This has been well expressed by one author who writes: 
‘We find prophecies in Isaiah which are certainly to be 
assigned to the reigns of Uzziah, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, but 
we cannot so certainly find any belonging to the reign of 
Jotham. This he accounts for in the following suggestive 
words: ‘It may be that prophecies then spoken were not 
recorded, because, applying to a state of things similar to 
what obtained in the latter part of Uzziah’s reign, they were 
themselves of a similar strain to those in Isaiah ch. i—v.’ 
Jotham’s reign was indeed similar to the latter years of 
Uzziah, for it was going on at one and the same time with 
them. This being the case we can understand how it was 
that after his call, ‘in the year that King Uzziah died, the 
next chapter written by Isaiah opens with the reign of Ahaz. 
Did the prophet disregard his call, and remain for the sixteen 
years of Jotham’s reign in an unexplained retirement ? No; 
Jotham’s reign was almost over when the call came, and at 
once the prophet burst forth into that series of prophecies 
which went on with little interruption to his death. He had 
cried, ‘ Here am 1; send me.’ Are we then to suppose him like 
the son who said, ‘ I go, sir, and went not,’ or like that other son, 
‘who afterward repented and went’? Those only need resort 
to this who cling tenaciously to the almost single error which 
has vitiated an otherwise accurate chronology. 

Again we read in Isaiah i. 7: ‘ Your country is desolate, 
your cities are burned with fire: your land, strangers devour 
it in your presence, and it is desolate, as overthrown by 
strangers. How can this be anything but an ideal picture, 
if Uzziah’s reign, when these words were spoken, had yet to 
be followed by the sixteen years of Jotham, ten of which, 
at least, were years, not of disaster, but of brilliant success ? 
But if we suppose, as by our scheme we are enabled to do, 
that this decade of success had already passed, then Uzziah’s 
painful sickness had well-nigh brought him to the grave, and 
Jotham’s victories had all been won. The former already 
had paid tribute to Tiglath Pileser, and the combined forces 
of Syria and Israel were on his frontier, if not at his gates. In 
such circumstances the prophet might well exhort, in words 
not of spiritual metaphor, but of grim reality—‘ Why should 
ye be stricken any more? Ye will revolt more and more. 
The whole head is sick and the whole heart faint. From the 
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sole of the foot even to the head there is no soundness in it, but 
wounds and bruises and putrefying sores.’ The leprosy had 
in those days risen to the forehead both of Judah and her 
king. 

Upon yet one other passage in Isaiah a remarkable light is 
thrown by our corrected chronology. We read that in the 
days of Ahaz and Pekah—that is, according to Ussher, from 
742 to 740 B.C.—the child Maher-shalal-hash-baz was born ; 
before he was to be able to cry ‘ My father, my mother,’ ‘the 
riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria were to be taken 
away before the king of Assyria.’ Damascus fell before 
Tiglath Pileser, as we now know, in 732 B.C., Samaria in 733. 
But by this time the child of prophecy would have been more 
than eight years of age. Our chronology would only place 
an interval of one, or at most two, years between the birth of 
the child and the fulfilment of the prophecy, thus in a most 
remarkable manner vindicating the perfect accuracy of the 
prophet’s message. 

Not only, however, upon the prophecies, but also upon the 
life, of Isaiah is a strong light cast by this reconstruction of 
the chronology. For, ‘if we calculate his prophetic life from 
two years before the death of Uzziah—z.e. Ussher, 760—to the 
third year of Manasseh, in whose reign, according to tradition, 
he was sawn asunder, it must have lasted sixty-five years. 
And even this is a modest demand on our credulity, for Isaiah 
wrote ‘the rest of the acts of Uzziah, first and last,’ and there- 
fore could hardly have been a young man ‘in the year that 
king Uzziah died.’ A reference to our scheme will show that 
Isaiah’s prophetic career need not have lasted even forty years, 
and we are free to suppose that the earliest portion of it was the 
work not of a mere boy but of aman of mature age and influence. 
A similar abbreviation takes place in the ministries of Hosea 
and Micah, and in fact the whole of this prophetic period is 
brought down by thirty-five years nearer to the fall of Samaria. 
This fact will, we believe, remove all necessity for tampering 
with the headings which, open the various prophecies, as is 
done by what we cannot but consider the hasty criticism of 
Dr. Cheyne in his editions of Hosea and Micah. In fact, 
the whole history of this period will be condensed and dra- 
matized, the moral corruption of the reign of Jeroboam II. 
being placed nearer by thirty-five years to the Assyrian inva- 
sion, which came as its deserved punishment. 

We have now brought our suggested reconstruction to its 
close. The need of some such revision has been demonstrated, 
not only by the evidence of the most learned authorities, but 
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by the attempts which have been made to supply it, notably 
by that of Professor Duncker, in comparison with which we 
venture to suggest the claims of the alternative reconstruction 
here elaborated. 

It will be noticed that though no less bold than that of the 
author of the Hzstory of Antiquity in its adherence to the monu- 
ments, it is simple, depending upon one and the same suppo- 
sition, introduced with similar results in two widely-separated 
cases. We have endeavoured to show that the disturbing 
influence is in each case that which has so often perplexed 
Egyptian chronology, a regency. It will be seen upon refer- 
ence to our table that in the earlier case, five, and in the later, 
fourteen years, are as it were the keynotes upon which the 
changes necessitated by the monuments ring, and that these 
figures are just those which a consideration of the recorded 
history renders probable for these two regencies. This is a 
remarkable coincidence, and one which points, we believe 
unmistakably, to the solution here propounded. Further, 
though more simple than that of the Professor, it is none the 
less effectual. At the expense of two alterations and their 
consequents, the whole Biblical chronology of this long and 
important period is rendered consistent both with the monu- 
ments and with itself. Lastly, it has the merits possessed, 
so far as we know, by no previous attempt at reconciliation, 
and certainly not by that which has found favour with the 
commentator on the Book of Hosea—of accounting for the 
errors which it endeavours to correct, and of resting its main 
suppositions, not on mere conjecture, but on a very consider- 
able basis of actual fact and Scriptural evidence. 


ArT. IIL—THE NEW MAN AND THE ETERNAL 
LIFE. 


The New Man and the Eternal Life: Notes on the reiterated 
Amens of the Son of God. By ANDREW JUKES. (Lon- 
don, 1884.) 


IT has been given to few writers to teach as clearly as does 
the author of this book ‘how charming is divine philosophy.’ 
He deals with several questions of the greatest depth and 
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aaestie oi this he does without shallowness, and yet with 
a spirit of devotion and love which makes the book (as our 
own experience has proved) no less welcome to the unlearned 
lover of God, or the weary invalid, than to the student of 
theology. The reviewer of such a book stands at a disad- 
vantage. It would be scarcely reverent to review it in its 
devotional aspect, and thus we are compelled to pass by 
what is most attractive in it, while we limit ourselves to 
the theological ideas which give form and solidity to the 
devotion, and at the same time open a wide field for reverent 
speculation. 

The question which Divine Providence offered to the 
primitive Church was, What is God? and her great answer 
to the question is contained in the Nicene Creed. It would 
seem that the question proposed to the Church at the present 
day is, What is man ?—a question, indeed, asked by every 
generation before and after the Psalmist was made its mouth- 
piece ; but only to be solved by the light of the revelation 
of Perfect Man, in Him who is also Perfect God. 

But as the construction of an answer has become more 
possible because of the Church’s possession and study of that 
Image of God in whom man was made, at the same time the 
materials for an answer have grown in complexity. It is 
with the study of man as with the study of a nebula: what 
seemed a mist of light is resolved into a host of stars, each 
with its own characteristics. In like manner, each human 
being seems to be capable of analysis into at least a duality 
—the man who is prone to sin, and the man who needs 
righteousness. Nevertheless the language of Holy Scripture 
and our instinctive feelings forbid us to suppose that this 
duality is absolute. There must be an underlying unity. 
What is it ? 

The question is substantially the same as that which was 
started by Luther: Can fallen man be restored to holiness, 
or must another who is holy be substituted for him? The 
answer which the dogmatic decisions of the Latin and the 
English Churches, andthe ultimate self-vindications of con- 
science among the best of the Lutherans, have returned is 
that sanctification is a real work, and not a pretence, that 
fallen man yet has in him that upon which grace may work. 
It is needful to draw attention to this point at the very outset, 
for a careless reader might imagine that Mr. Jukes, contrasting 
very strongly the old man, in whom all die, with the New 
Man, in whom all shall be made alive, implies a total division 
between the two. That this is not the case will be abundantly 
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visible as we proceed ; suffice it to say now that, with Mr. 
Jukes, the New Man is the true Man, and the old man the 
same humanity perverted and obscured by the falsehood 
of sin. 

His book is mainly devoted to showing the reality of the 
better humanity, the Eternal Life, which he traces to its 
source in the New Man, our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
Man. His method is that which is familiar to the readers of 
his other books. We have here the same loving reverence for 
the written word, both for the spirit of it and for the letter, 
which is the sacramental form and vehicle of the spirit. To 
him the mystical interpretation of Holy Scripture is not the 
arbitrary exercise of a playful fancy. He would, we suppose, 
feel it irreverent and untrue to read a mystical interpretation 
into the Scriptures ; but he is bold and consistent in drawing a 
mystical meaning out of them. We have in him no arbitrary 
and fanciful allegorizings, like some of those of S. Bernard 
and Cardinal Hugo, but a systematic treatment of the algebra 
of symbolism, like that of Origen and (at a great distance) 
Ambrose. 

Holy Scripture, then, has some language about the duality 
of man which deserves attention. It speaks of an old man, 
corrupt and doomed to die, and of a New Man, created in 
righteousness and holiness of truth, after the likeness of God 
(Eph. iv. 22, 24); and this New Man it identifies elsewhere 
with the ‘ Lord from heaven’ (1 Cor. xv. 47). Our regenera- 
tion, accordingly, is spoken of as ‘putting on Christ,’ our 
sanctification as coming ‘unto a perfect Man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ’ (Eph. iv. 13). It is 
irreverent to explain away these difficult expressions as 
rhetorical or metaphorical. God’s rhetoric is the statement 
of truth ; His metaphors are the use of outward things and 
words for the chief purpose for which they were created, to 
be sacramental of the inward verity. The Second Adam, 
then, is at least as really existent as the First Adam. As in 
the one human nature was summed up to its fall, so in the 
other human nature is as truly summed up to its restitution. 

Our relation to the Old Adam is twofold ; we are partakers 
of his fallen nature, and we consent to its proclivities by the 
exercise of our own wills. Just so is our relation to the New 
Man twofold: we are partakers of a nature regenerated in 
Him, and yet it remains for us, by the exercise of our wills, 
to work out the new life which is already ours in Christ. 

These thoughts are, of course, not novel. They are ex- 


pressed with great clearness in many passages of Holy Scrip- 
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ture. They are necessary if, on the one hand, we are to 
attach any value to the history of Christ, and, on the other, 
to feel the necessity of effort after a Christ-like life. On the 
one hand, they correct the fatal notion that we chose God, 
not God us, as if there were no redemption of us and of ail 
the world antecedent to our sanctification, which is the accep- 
tance of this redemption. From this error spring the preva- 
lent mistakes about the heathen, who are spoken of as 
without grace, whereas they are (though they know it not) 
redeemed in Christ, and so partakers of God’s universal love 
and favour; and, again, their virtues are ascribed to merely 
natural sources, in forgetfulness that nature itself is God’s 
handiwork, redeemed by Christ, and therefore not opposed to 
grace, but rather necessarily assumed as that upon which, and 
through which, grace may work. 

On the other hand, the true views about the Second 
Adam check the prevalent individualism which regards our 
redemption as the work of God upon isolated units ; whereas 
Holy Scripture shows us redeemed in Him in whom all 
the world is redeemed, and therefore sets before us the 
Catholic Church as the sign, and means, and pledge of this 
catholic redemption. To this truth the sacraments, and 
especially holy baptism, bear witness, teaching us of grace in 
Christ which is given to us in common with all men, and 
which is our rightful heritage, not because of our deserts, but 
because God accepts us in the Beloved, before we know right 
from wrong, so that His love is not so much the crown as the 
foundation of the work of grace. 

It is this aspect of Christ as the One in whom all men 
are, and are one, which Mr. Jukes conceives to be specially in- 
dicated in the term ‘Son of Man.’ This expression, possibly 
not without anticipation in the Old Testament,'! and not 
without its example in the mouth of the first Christian martyr 
(Acts vii. 56), is nevertheless almost exclusively characteristic 
of the Lord Himself. The expression is striking—‘the Son 
of the Man,’ 6 vids tod avOpwmov. It bids us turn away the 
eye from the varied hosts of men, to the Man who is the 
Divine Ideal. 

The first of the race, including in himself all after gene- 
rations, was rightly called ‘the Adam,’ ‘the Man.’ But after 
all, humanity was in him derivative: its source is in Him who 
in order of time indeed is the Second Adam, but yet in 


1 Dan. vii. 13, where, however, the LXX and Theodotion translate 
without the significant articles—as vids avOpamov. 
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priority of Being the First Man, in whom, as the image of 
God, all men were created. 


¢ What then, is man ?’ asks Mr. Jukes (p. 134), ‘ What does our Lord 
here teach of the Son of Man? For He reveals man according to 
the mind of God. Is he also a mere appearance? I may answer 
yes, and no. What is temporal in him, that is all that is not divine, 
may begin, and end, and change. All that is divine in man never had 
a beginning, and can never end. .... There are indeed some in 
whom no divine quality is yet apparent ; but is it not latent still, as 
heat inice? To put it boldly, therefore, man is man because God is 
in him in his inmost being ; and he becomes manifestly divine when 
the divine nature has arisen and conquered, and brought into unity 
with itself, everything pertaining to our present outward nature. 
This is what is revealed in the Son of Man who is the manifestation 
of perfect humanity. In Him all the outward life is one with the 
inmost divine life.’ 


This view involves a recognition of man’s present divided 
condition. To Mr. Jukes, as to many mystics, it appears that 
the present division of man into male and female indicates a 
a fall before that which is usually called the Fall. The 
original creation of man was that of male and female united 
in one Adam ; a new departure seems to be marked by the 
first ‘not good’; man seems to be degraded, and rebuked for 
the longings of his lower nature, by the proposal to find a 
help meet for him among the beasts, even though his inherent 
kinship to God makes that proposal impossible; and the 
actual separation of Eve from Adam is accompanied by a 
deep sleep, twin-brother to death, which is the wages of sin. 
From that time forth ‘ Man is parcelled out in men.’! Of this 
severed humanity the ‘seed of the woman’ is the characteristic 
phrase. It is interesting to consider in this light the genealo- 
gies contained in the fourth and fifth chapters of Genesis. In 
the fourth chapter, which contains the history of the family 
of Cain, the conception of the woman is made prominent. In 
the fifth chapter, which is the genealogy of Noah, no woman 
is named, but the succession of life is ascribed to the sons of 
Adam. Even these are only a part of divided humanity, 
and therefore we have the history, not of a restoration, but of 
a decay ; but yet the sons are that part which bears clearest 
testimony to the original unity of mankind, inasmuch as 
‘Adam was first formed, then Eve’ (1 Tim. ii. 13). 

Our Lord comes, indeed, as the ‘woman’s seed, and thus 
comes to us where we are, in divided humanity, being born 
male, not female.’ Nevertheless, through that divided flesh 


1D. G. Rossetti’s Sonnet on Refusal of Aid between Nations. 
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which He takes of Mary He reveals a more perfect humanity, 
of which He is the eternal source or idea, so that ‘ neither is 
the man without the woman, neither the woman without the 
man, in the Lord’ (1 Cor. xi. 11). Thus He who came into 
our divided state, as a male, revealed also the unity of humanity 
as the undivided second Adam: as He received of Mary the 
divided humanity, and became the woman’s seed, so has 
He taken upon Himself, for the whole human race, that 
humanity which in Him is seen to be united, and shows Him- 
self the inheritor of all that is in mankind, because He is the 
‘Son of Man,’ 6 vids tod avOparov. 

Our Lord, then, reveals in Himself the true nature of 
man, as God created him, in the image and after the likeness 
of God, dual yet undivided. Division is ever a falsification, 
because God is unity, and division is opposed not only to the 
will, but to the being of God. Our Lord, then, as the Son of 
Man, is specially the truth of God; and thus He comes to 
raise us into the knowledge and power of restored humanity, 
which is the truth concerning us from which we have been 
beguiled. ‘For their sakes,’ saith He, ‘I sanctify Myself, 
that they also might be sanctified in truth’ (S. John xvii. 19). 
Men had been living in a double lie of isolation ; first of 
isolation from God, as if they were their own creators and 
masters, desiring to be rather ‘as Gods’ than in God; and 
secondly, of isolation from their fellows, as if each man could 
and might live for himself. Our Saviour came into the world 
to teach us that humanity is real, because it exists in Him ; 
that it involves a relation to God, because the Son of Man 
is Son of God; and that it involves a relation on the part of 
every man to the whole human race, because that race has a 
real, not merely a notional, unity in Him. 

Nor was it only to reveal the truth that He came. Truth 
is a transforming power, which makes him who receives it true. 
Our Lord came into the world in order that we should perceive 
all that is implied in humanity, and exercise it. We enter 
into it by participation.in Him. In Him, the New Man, we 
become new men, living not according to the deceitfulness of 
the serpent’s lie, but according to the truth and righteousness 
of Christ. 

Our Lord, then, is called in Holy Scripture the Truth— 
the Amen (Rev. iii. 14). The retention of the Hebrew word 
by the Greek writer seems to indicate that it is used in a 
special, so to speak, technical sense. To call Him ‘the Amen’ 
identifies Him with the absolute causative truth more emphati- 
cally than the word ‘the Truth’ would have done. This special 
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significance of the Hebrew word seems to be intensified in 
those noticeable passages where the word ‘Amen’ is redupli- 
cated. Inthe Old Testament the repeated Amen is used in 
Numbers v. 22, where the unfaithful wife is judged by the 
Truth, and three times in the Psalms. In the New Testament 
the phrase is found exclusively in the record of S. John and 
on the lips of our Lord. It is, as it were, an adjuration—the 
Word of God swearing by Himself, because He can swear by 
no greater. 

This singular phrase has, of course, been noted by all 
careful students of S. John’s Gospel. We believe that Mr. 
Jukes is the first to notice that the passages in which it occurs 
fall into twelve groups, which seem to afford a connected and 
progressive series of revelations about the Son of Man. We 
have in them the home of the New Man, His birth, His law, 
His meat, His liberty, His Divine nature, His service, His 
sacrifice, His humiliation, His glory and power, His sorrow 
and joy, and lastly, after His resurrection, His perfecting. It 
would be pleasant to follow out these suggestions, which give 
a methodical form to the book; but as we are compelled to 
restrict ourselves to a few points, it will be better to pass 
these by, and proceed to discuss the doctrine of the New 
Man, what He is, and what is His relation to ourselves and 
all mankind. 

We are met at once by a difficulty in accepting literally 
the expressions of our union with Christ, of our living in Him 
and He in us. That we should be made partakers of the 
Divine Nature, great as is the mystery, seems at first sight 
more intelligible. For nature is indeterminate—it is that 
which is common to many individuals. But Christ is a 
Person and we are persons; and it seems that personality is 
that which divides each man from his fellow, the barrier which 
walls off so much of the common nature as belongs to one 
man, from that share in it which belongs to another. How, 
then, can one person dwell in, or be partaker of, another 
Person ? 

The question is not discussed by Mr. Jukes, and we venture 
to think his avoidance of it one of the chief defects in this 
very valuable book. It is probably true that a clear and 
sufficient solution of the problem is not within our reach ; but 
in every science ‘we know’ only ‘in part,’ yet the partial 
knowledge is rightly esteemed valuable. It may be useful to 
show at least that the difficulty does not stand alone, but is 
related to a group of observations which demand our assent 
as facts, though they transcend our understanding. 
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For it is certain that every man lives in other men. There 
is no such thing as an isolated man. To dream of isolation 
is to put credence in the lie. Besides the physical continuity 
of the human race, every one is moulded by the society he 
frequents, the country in which he was born, the bodily and 
moral qualities of his parents. His best and noblest life is 
the life which is not in himself: when he cares more for the 
honour and welfare of his friend or his country than for his 
own. The word ‘sympathy’ or ‘compassion’ refers to a real 
faculty of man ; but how can he have sympathy with another 
unless. he be in some sense living in the other? It may be 
true that the basis of this sympathy is that ‘one touch of 
nature’ which ‘ makes the whole world kin’; but after all, it is 
the person, and not only the impersonal nature, in which the 
sympathy works. He who grieves with a mourning friend is 
not an impersonal nature grieving in one part in correspond- 
ence with the grief of another part: it is the grief of a 
person because he enters into the life of another person, and 
feels his grief. 

Possibly some help in contemplating this coinherence of 
persons may be drawn from comparison with a theory of 
astronomy. Some have held that space was at one time 
occupied by matter, minutely divided and equally distributed. 
In this star-dust a series of vortices were established, which 
drew atom to atom, and resulted in the formation of suns and 
planets. Now, each of these stars thus formed acts upon each 
other, not only because they are all made of the same star- 
dust and therefore subject to the same laws, but also because 
of the greater or less bulk of this or that star, exercising 
accordingly a proportionate attraction. If we venture to 
apply this illustration to the relation between nature and per- 
sonality in man, we may say that nature is an evenly dis- 
tributed formless substance, which receives form from the 
vortices of personality. Personality, then, enables a man to 
say ‘I am I’; it does not necessarily compel him to say ‘I am 
not he’; just as each star has its own identity, which does not 
sever it from its complicated relations (and, so to speak, 
coinherence) with other stars. 

But it is in the Godhead that we are permitted to see this 
truth most clearly. Although it might seem at first sight 
easier to understand man than God it may be doubted whether 
it is so really ; for the knowledge of God, such as is given to 
us, is simple truth ; whereas our study of ourselves is obscured 
by the lie, or false life, into which sin has brought us. Now 
we are disposed to think that the falsity of our fallen life foists 
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into our true conception of personality, as the conscious con- 
centration of nature, the false notion that personality is a 
barrier between man and man. In other words, our positive 
conception of personality is true, our negative conception 
(though it seems the necessary result of the positive) false. 
And this chiefly for the reason that in the Godhead we see 
that personality is no such barrier. In our Lord’s teaching, 
‘I am in the Father, and the Father in Me,’ we have surely a 
great deal more than a*mere community of nature. The true 
explanation of these words requires some allusion to the 
doctrine of the personal coinherence, or repiydpyors, of the 
Three Holy Persons. 

This abstruse doctrine is perhaps nowhere more carefully 
discussed than in S. John Damascene’s treatise De Fide Ortho- 
doxa,i.§ 11. He begins by a discrimination between two 
methods of knowledge, first by observation (mpdyparte), 
secondly, by reason and reflection (Aédy@ «ai éawoia). In 
dealing with man he asserts that he can only be known by 
observation, and thus as divided into persons mutually ex- 
clusive ; because the abstract humanity with which reason, or 
intuition, would deal, is merely a logical conception and not a 
real existence. Weneed not at this moment stop to say on 
what grounds we entirely differ from this nominalism, and 
consider it subversive of the Incarnation. His views seem to us 
sounder with respect to God. In Him the Nature is as real 
as the Persons, and thus it is possible for the Three Holy 
Persons to be not only similar, but united in substance, good- 
ness, might, will, activity, power—in short, in all things what- 
ever, saving the peculiarities of being unoriginated, which 
belongs to the Father, that of being begotten, which belongs 
to the Son, and that of proceeding, which belongs to the Holy 
Ghost. Thus there can be, and is, such an oneness between 
the Holy Persons that They are in one another, not by way 
of confusion, but by way of inclusion (or possession, Zyea@az), 
according to the Lord’s word, ‘I am in the Father and the 
Father in Me.’ 


‘We cannot speak of local separation with regard to the incompre- 
hensible Godhead, as with regard to ourselves . .. . nor yet ofa separa- 
tion of will, or mind, or energy, or might, or anything else ; which are 
the causes of the actual (x»ayparcchy) and entire separation between 
ourselves. Wherefore we speak not of three Gods, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, but of One God, the Holy Trinity, the Son 
and the Spirit being referred to one cause, not confounded or com- 
mixed, according to the confusion of Sabellius . . . . nor yet divided 
or severed in substance, according to the separation of Arius.’ 
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While we accept with thankfulness that teaching concern- 
ing the wepuywpnovs of the Divine Persons which is the im- 
mediate subject of S. John Damascene, we venture with 
humility to question his negation of a similar repuywpnors with 
respect to man. Inthe first place we believe that realism is 
the only theory consistent wi:h the fact of the Incarnation ; 
for if humanity be not a reality, but only a mental conception, 
Christ cannot have taken and delivered entire and perfect 
man. And secondly, we view with fear a doctrine which 
seems to give a double meaning to the word Person, to regard 
it as denoting a limitation in man, and no limitation in God. 
If man be indeed in God’s image, then whatsoever is truly in 
man must correspond with what is in God ; as the reflection 
of a face in a mirror must still be in the form of a face, not a 
hand or a foot, although the colour and shape of the face may 
be imperfectly reproduced in the faulty material of which the 
mirror is composed. 

Assuming, then, the real existence of humanity, we may 
expect a true wepuydpnaocs of those persons who are partakers 
of that common nature. And we have seen some indications 
of such a coinherence (even in our fallen and selfish state) in 
man’s capacity for domestic and social life. It is not, there- 
fore, inconceivable that a man should live in the Man Christ 
Jesus, just as truly as the Father liveth in the Son, and the 
Son in the Father. 

But this does not cover the whole mystery of our sancti- 
fication in Christ. The Person of our Redeemer is Divine. 
That there is a real humanity common to men, and that 
human personality does not prevent the coinherence which is 
due to this community of nature, has been maintained. But 
is there any community of nature between God and man, upon 
which this coinherence of human persons with the Divine 
Person of the Son of God may be based? Here, as it seems 
to us, Mr. Jukes’s teaching has special value. He points out 
how the ideal manhood is eternally in God, though we as in- 
dividuals, partakers of that ideal, are creatures of time. If we 
are all His creatures, ‘we are also His offspring ’ (Acts xvii. 28), 
and our true perfection, to which we are brought by Jesus 
Christ, is ‘to be partakers of the Divine nature’ (2 S. Peter 
i. 4). 

Without attempting, then, to consider more minutely the 
relation between the Divine and the human natures, we have 
seen enough to gather that there is such a correspondence as 
renders possible their co-existence in our Lord Jesus Christ : 
a co-existence which is itself sometimes described by the 
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name of wepiydpyors,' which properly and originally belongs 
to the coinherence of the Divine Persons in the Holy Trinity. 
And, further, our participation in that human nature, which 
in Christ is complete, and is in actual union with the Divine 
nature, enables us to enter personally into the Divine Person 
of the Son of God—to be sanctified by dwelling in Him, even 
as He dwells in us. To this correspondence between the rela- 
tion of the Divine Persons in the Holy Trinity, and our rela- 
tion to Christ in our sanctification, our Lord seems to refer in 
His Eucharistic prayer (S. John xvii. 20-26) :— 

‘Ipray ... . that they all may be one ; as Thou, Father, art in 
Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be in Us (év iypiy dav)... . 
and the glory which Thou gavest Me I have given them ; that they 
may be one even as We are One. I in them, and Thou in Me, that 
they may be made perfect in one (rereAecwpvor cic Ev) . . . . I have 
declared unto them Thy Name, and will declare It ; that the love 
wherewith Thou hast loved Me, may be in them, and I in them.’ 


But if these two mrepeywpyoecs are analogous, there must be 
a certain similarity between the Divine and the human natures, 
upon which sanctification may be based. What is this simi- 
larity, and how far does it extend? Perhaps these questions 
are at present incapable of an answer. The discovery of our 
likeness to God seems to depend upon the discovery of what 
God truly is (1 S. John iii. 2). Meanwhile we know that we 
are not only God’s creatures, but God’s children, because ‘ the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding, that 
we may know Him that is true, and we are in Him that is 
true, even in His Son Jesus Christ’ (1 S. John v. 20). 

It cannot be said that Mr. Jukes clears up the difficulty ; 
but at least he suggests certain elements for its solution which 
are not commonplaces in mcdern theology. He devotes his 
sixth chapter (on S. John viii. 42-48) to the ‘ Divine Nature 
of the New Man.’ We think we shall not misrepresent his 
teaching if we present it in some such terms as these: 

Man is created in the Image, or Son, of God, as his Divine 
and Eternal Ideal. With this reference our Lord is called 
‘The Beginning of the creation of God’ (Rev. iii. 14, cf. 


‘Col. i. 18), not because He is a creature, but because He is 


the Ideal after which all things were created, and especially 
man. Now the real being of a thing is not in itself, but in 
that Ideal, or conception in the mind of God, which causes it 
to be what it is. To answer, then, the question, What is man ? 
we must have regard not so much to his phenomenal exist- 


1 S. John Damascene, De Fid. Orth. iii. 3. 
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ence as to his real being, which is the Son of God. Christ is 
the true man, of whom every man ought to be a reflection or 
manifestation, though this function is actually deranged by sin. 

The Son of God, then, is eternally the Ideal Man. He 
becomes likewise the Phenomenal Man in the Incarnation ; 
because that which He takes of Mary is a perfect exposition, 
in the sphere of creation, of Himself, the uncreated Ideal of 
Humanity. 

There is, therefore, no such contrast and separation be- 
tween the Divine and the human as is sometimes supposed. 
Rather, the two are related to each other by a bond closer 
than that of mere creation—a bond which has no adequate 
expression save in the word ‘generation, which expresses 
primarily the relation between God the Father and God the 
Son. Thus in man there is the manifestation of God ; and in 
God there is the Ideal of man. 

This view lies at the bottom of Mr. Jukes’s very interesting 
exposition of the ‘ priesthood after the order of Melchisedec.’ 
Perhaps he brings a dubious element into his exposition when 
he urges that the name ‘ El] Elyon, that is “The Most High 
God,” . . . . implies a series of like natures, who may be called 
gods’ (p. 142) ; for there is in the Hebrew nothing correspond- 
ing to the superlative of the English version. Nevertheless, 
the whole passage in which he treats of this priesthood is well 
worth study. 

Starting from the contrast between the ‘ Son of. Man’ 
and the ‘Seed of the woman,’ he points out that the former 
indicates the unity, the latter the division, of mankind. To 
the division belongs that dispensation of election, by which 
some are chosen out of mankind to be priests and saviours for 
the rest. And in this respect our Lord, ‘made of a woman, 
made under the law’ of the elect nation, offered Himself for 
us on the cross. His offering of Himself in heaven is no 
longer after the priesthood of election, as was Aaron’s. ‘Being 
made perfect, He has become the author of eternal salvation 
to all them that obey Him, called of God an high priest after 
the order of Melchisedéc.’ Melchisedec being priest of the 
Most High God, the priest after His order draws into Himself 
all those brethren who likewise in their degrees are called 
‘gods, and children of the Most High.’ 

We think Mr. Jukes might have advanced a step further 
with safety and advantage. Who is, mystically considered, 
this Melchisedec, after whose order the perfected Christ is 
made a priest? There is but One to whom the description 
in Heb. vii. 2, 3 applies: King of Righteousness, King of 
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Peace, without Father or Mother, without genealogy, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life—who is this but the 
Unbegotten, Underived, Source of Godhead, the Father? 
But is the Father a Priest? Surely, if the essence of priest- 
hood be sacrifice, or living for others. For the ‘movement’ of 
the Father’s life (to use the phrase of S. John Damascene) is 
one of-absolute imparting of Himself to the Son. ‘All things 
that the Father hath are Mine’ (S. John xvi.15). And, if we 
may speculate reverently on such a mystery, the Father is 
His own Priest—Priest of the Most High God: because He 
satisfies the demands of His nature by His self-sacrifice. He 
is the first to experience the true joy of self-sacrifice, to ‘ see 
of the travail of His soul and be satisfied’; He reveals in 
Himself the prototype of the glad self-surrender which His 
Son practises and inculcates, teaching that ‘ whosoever shall 
lose his life, the same shall preserve it’ (S. Luke xvii. 33). 

The Son, who hath nothing of Himself, but receiveth all 
that the Father hath, receiveth from Him this glad impulse of 
sacrifice. As the Father lives for the Son, so the Son lives for 
the Father. The Son, then, is a Priest, not by any original 
priesthood, but by a priesthood ‘after the order’ of His 
Father. The sacrifice of the Father and of the Son is identical, 
except so far as the Son, being begotten, derives the life which 
He sacrifices from the Father, who Himself derives it from no 
one. Thus there is revealed in the Holy Trinity a continuous 
current of sacrifice—the Father living for the Son, and the 
Son for the Father—the ‘power of an unbroken life’ (fs 
axatadurtou, Heb. vii. 16). Other priests were appointed xara 
vopov évtorns capkivns, by an outward, fleshly, injunction of 
service, which did not consciously spring from the self-sacri- 
ficing love of God the Father, nor willingly strive to reproduce 
it. The eternal sacrifice of Christ completes (if one may 
dare to say so) the circle of Divine life and sacrifice with an 
arc absolutely equal and correspondent to the arc which 
denotes the life and sacrifice of the Father. And into that 
circle we are admitted, who are children and priests of God 
in Christ. 

We have perhaps said enough to show the great interest 
and value of Mr. Jukes’s book. It must not be supposed that 
all the theories to which we have drawn attention are his. 
Perhaps he would repudiate some of them. But he is at least 
so far responsible for them, that his writings, so full of sug- 
gestion, compel the reader to follow out his speculations. One 
is tempted to pile up a cairn on the top of a mountain ; and 
the mountain must bear the weight of the cairn, such as it is. 
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Probably the best part of the book is that which we have not 
thought it reverent to touch. We have only attempted to 
elucidate some of the theological conceptions which lie at the 
root of the devotional part of the book. And these specula- 
tions cannot surely fail to be suggestive of meditation and 
resolution. What manner of love is this which causes God 
to spend Himself upon men created in His Image! What 
manner of holiness and sacrificial service are due from men 
who are found to be not merely creatures but children of this 
Holy, Blessed and Glorious God! Ov yap rraxever Oeds 
kal 2 Meov twoujoas eis So£av adrod (S. Hippolytus, Ref. Her. 
X. 34). 


ArT. IIL—THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


1. Seabury Centenary: Authorized Report of the Proceedings 
in Scotland and elsewhere. Edited by Rev. J. S. WIL- 
SON. (Aberdeen.) 

2. The Book of Common Prayer, with the Changes recom- 
mended by the General Convention: Authorized Edition. 
(New York.) 


THE solemn observance last autumn, in Scotland and at 
S. Paul’s Cathedral, of the centenary of Bishop Seabury’s 
consecration as the first Bishop of our communion for 
America has naturally directed special attention to the 
Church in the United States. Apart from this particular 
cause, the constantly increasing flow of travel between the 
Old Country and the New, whether for purposes of business 
or of pleasure, and the interlacing of interests consequent 
thereon, must make an intelligent knowledge of the position 
and character of the American Church a matter of real, and 
in many cases of personal, interest to English Churchmen. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to review the history 
and growth of the American Church within the last century, 
nor to dwell on the contrast, naturally much emphasized at 
the Centenary, between her pitiful condition in the years pre- 
ceding and immediately following the War of Independence 
and her present changed aspect, ‘ a young and vigorous Church,’ 
according to the Bishop of S. Andrews’ description, ‘in a 
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country young and vigorous beyond all example in the history 


of the world. The contrast is indeed striking—the Lord’s 
doing and marvellous in our eyes—between the puny infant 
struggling for life, whom its mother seemed inclined to neglect 
and suffer to perish, and the well-grown daughter (with her 
sixty-seven bishops, three thousand and five hundred clergy, 
and three hundred and seventy-five thousand communicants), 
of whom the mother Church may well feel proud, and with 
whom she may well take counsel concerning their common 
interests. 

It is thought that from a consideration of the present 
position of the Church in America some lessons, both in the 
way of encouragement and of warning, may be drawn for the 
Church in England, especially in view of the changed circum- 
stances in which she would find herself, and the new duties 
and dangers she would have to face, if the threatened dis- 
establishment should come upon her—a possibility for which 
at any rate it is her wisdom to be prepared. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the American 
Church occupies an altogether unique position among the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion, differing not only 
from the mother Church, but also, either in ecclesiastical or 
political relations, from each of the sister Churches in Scot- 
land, Ireland, or the British Colonies. Politically, the Ameri- 
can Church has never been ‘established,’ and, while herself 
altogether independent of any State control, she has not, like 
the Church in Scotland, to work in the presence of an Esta- 
blished rival. She presents an example of an absolutely free 
Church in an entirely neutral and secular commonwealth, 
which looks (as Dr. Morgan Dix puts it) on all religious or- 
ganizations with a cold and absolute impartiality. 

Ecclesiastically, the Church in America is an entirely 
distinct national Church, autonomous and complete in her 
own organization, absolutely and unquestionably independent 
not only of any decisions of the Privy Council or of Lord 
Penzance, but also of any jurisdiction on the part of the 
purely spiritual authorities of the English Church, however 
great may be the deference shown to their action or counsel. 
Whatever favour might be accorded in some parts of our 
communion to the proposal of a ‘ Canterbury Patriarchate ’— 
it would more rightly be called an Anglican Papacy gathered 
round the See of Canterbury—such an idea would not be 
for a moment tolerated in America, One bishop indeed is 
reported to have suggested, with a touch of Irish humour, that 
the next ‘ Lambeth Conference’ should be held in New York. 
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In the preface to her Prayer Book, ratified and established 
in 1789, the American Church declared herself to be ‘far 
from intending to depart from the Church of England in any 
essential point of doctrine, discipline, or worship, or further 
than local circumstances require.’ Yet within these limits 
‘local circumstances’ have given a very marked complexion 
of her own to the daughter Church as distinct from her 
mother. The English Churchman visiting the United States 
will find as great a difference between the general tone and 
development of the two Churches as may at first astonish 
him in contrasting the palace of the English spiritual peer 
and the modest ‘episcopal residence’ with the occupier’s 
Christian and surname on the doorplate for its only dis- 
tinguishing mark. 

In the position in which God’s Providence placed her, 
as a free and autonomous Church, possessed of ‘a free, valid, 
and purely ecclesiastical episcopacy,’ planted in a secular 
State, offering her neither privileges nor hindrances, a two- 
fold problem was set before the American Church. She had 
(1) to adapt herself to the circumstances and conditions of 
the country ; and at the same time (2) to bear witness to the 
unchangeable truth of doctrine and of life, the faith once 
delivered to the saints, and committed to her trust as a 
branch of the Apostolic Church. She was in fact to vindi- 
cate her claim to be both Catholic and Apostolic. How far 
these two parts of the problem have been realized is well 
worth consideration, and we may group our remarks under 
these two leading points. 

With regard to the first point it is true, as was said at 
Aberdeen, that there is not a square inch of the vast territory 
of the United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the boundary line of Canada to that of Mexico, with 
its almost infinite capacity for population, which is not in- 
cluded in some diocese or missionary jurisdiction of the 
Episcopal Church. But this of course does not imply (if so 
understood, it would be most misleading) that there are not 
in many parts large areas of country where the Episcopal 
Church is unknown, or others, not only in the West, where any 
of her faithful children would be obliged to travel many miles 
in order to receive her ministrations. But more and more 
the Church is pushing into hitherto unoccupied fields, both to 
minister to her own people that are scattered upon the 
mountains, and to call in others and teach them the way of 
God more perfectly. 

The simple growth of the Church in numbers is of course 
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no sufficient test of its making itself the teacher of the people, 
for this growth might be due, if not solely yet chiefly, to 
immigration and the natural increase of the population. 
That it is far beyond what can be attributed to either or both 
of these causes will be clear from this, that a comparison of 
reports concerning the number of communicants for the half- 
century from 1832 to 1883 shows the average gain to have 
been 20 per cent. for each triennial period, the whole gain 
being more than tenfold, while the ratio of gain in popula- 
tion for the whole country is not more than I0 to I2 per cent. 
for the same period. During this same space of time the 
number of clergy has been increased sixfold, from 592 to 
3,572; and the significance of this gain is only understood 
when it is known that certainly half, if not a still larger pro- 
portion, of the clergy of the Episcopal Church, have been 
brought up outside her pale, while not a few of them have 
previously ministered in other bodies. 

As compared with other religious bodies, the Episcopal 
Church is outnumbered by Roman Catholics, Baptists, Me- 
thodists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists, these different 
organizations predominating in different parts of the country, 
mostly in accordance with the faith of the original settlers. 
But the noticeable fact throughout the country is that it is 
the Episcopal Church which is gaining in numbers and influ- 
ence, and that everywhere she is the residuary legatee of other 
bodies. Presbyterians seldom become Baptists, or Baptists 
Methodists ; but a considerable number from all of these 
denominations gravitate towards the Church, drawn partly by 
the attraction of her Liturgy (which others therefore often 
copy), and partly by a yearning for a basis of faith and 
a religious system at once more historical and more reason- 
able. 

In general it may be said that while these Protestant 
bodies are breaking up, and drifting from their moorings of 
positive faith further and further away on the sea of rational- 
ism, the Episcopal Church has the opportunity, if only she 
will boldly and faithfully seize it, of welcoming back the more 
earnest and thoughtful souls to her system, which, as we be- 
lieve, with whatever blemishes or defects, perpetuates and 
represents the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship. The warn- 
ing words of the late Bishop Stephen Elliott, of Georgia, 
are certainly not less true now than when they were spoken 
twenty years ago. Preaching on Hosea viii. 11, ‘ Because 
Ephraim hath made many altars to sin, altars shall be unto 
him to sin,’ the Bishop says :— 
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‘ Are not we in this country passing through precisely this experience ? 
Are we not dividing and subdividing into innumerable sects, each one 
setting up its own altar, and each altar further and still further removed 
from the doctrine and discipline of Christ? Where is the unity of 
Christ? Where is that one faith, one Lord, one baptism, of which 
we read in the Epistles ?’ 


And then, after showing the practical evils consequent on 
this state of religious and ecclesiastical chaos, he continues :— 


‘Alas for us! we are nurturing our worst enemy within our own 
bowels, we are breeding an innumerable spawn of error that will 
finally consume us. God is our only refuge, and His Church the only 
ark of safety amid the agitated waves of self-will, of irreligion, and 
of ungodliness. Unless we turn to them, the sun which rose upon a 
people who loved and honoured the altars of the living God will go 
down in blood upon altars reeking with every unclean and unwhole- 
some sacrifice.’ 


That the Episcopal Church is not unmindful of the obli- 
gation laid upon her, if she would be true to her high claims, 
to seek to embrace within her ministrations the various ele- 
ments from all nations and kindreds and peoples and tongues, 
which are being woven together into the great American 
republic, is evidenced by the fact that in New York City her 
service is said every Sunday in no less than nine different 
languages. Many of these missions and congregations are 
doubtless small, and comparatively uninfluential. The Ger- 
man mission is really a noble work, and large numbers of 
former Lutherans, many of them lapsed from all Christian 
observances, are gathered into the Church. But, notwith- 
standing such efforts, the Archbishop of Canterbury must 
have seemed to honest American churchmen to have been 
speaking in cruel irony, when at S. Paul’s he spoke of ‘the 
divine instinct which moves you to covet those two titles, 
“the most missionary Church” and “the Church of the 
poorest.”’ For with reference to these very particulars, and 
above all with reference to the latter, the Church, in common 
with, but sometimes below, other religious bodies, has sunk 
into the very snares of exclusiveness and respectability, from 
which the archbishop in his generosity supposed this divine 
instinct had saved her. Methodists and Baptists have, in the 
past at any rate, and as a rule, outrun the Church in mis- 
sionary enterprise, whether in newly populated and _ half- 
settled districts, or among the poorest classes and those least 
able to provide themselves with ministrations. As to her 
hold upon the artisan and labouring classes, a representative 
of the Church of England Working Men’s Society is reported, 
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on a recent visit to the States, to have said that in England 
the Church had been asleep with regard to the working men : 
in America she was still snoring. 

Let a single instance of the need of a more zealous mis- 
sionary spirit be given. A special committee appointed to 
consider the relation of the Church to the coloured (African) 
population recently reported to the Diocesan Convention of 
Massachusetts, that out of a population within the limits of 
that State of 18,697 freedmen— 


‘it is probably rather in excess of the mark to say that, including 
communicants, children in Sunday schools, and occasional attend- 
ants at the services, the Church ministers to about 450 individuals ; 
while it is probably within the mark to say that among other religious 
bodies within the same area, the communicants and ‘Sunday scholars 
number 5,000, the attendants at services being a much larger 
number.’ 


It is obvious that while this is the case, and while some twelve 
thousand of these peoplein Massachusetts alone are not attached 
to any church or religious society at all, there are unful- 
filled duties towards this element of the population that must 
be taken up before the Episcopal Church can claim the proud 
titles waved over her by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
With reference to work among the freedmen, of whom there 
are six or seven millions in the South, the Domestic Com- 
mittee of the General Board of Missions says :-— 


‘ There is a people multiplying far more rapidly than any other class 
in our heterogeneous population, and far more rapidly than the 
combined efforts of all the religious and educational agencies of all 
the religious bodies in the country can meet and provide for their 
spiritual and intellectual wants. The recompense of faithful labour 
among the coloured people is in almost every case immediate, 
abundant, and gratifying. But in the neglected portions of this field, 
by far the largest part of it, ignorance and vice are spreading with 
much greater rapidity. Every principle of patriotism, of policy, of 
enlightened self-interest, or of mere selfish prudence, as well as of 
Christian love, demands that something should be done, something 
great and immediate, to check this flowing tide of evil.’ 


The Bishop of Ohio, in his sermon before the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel at S. Paul’s Cathedral.in June 
1884, acknowledged a defect not less conspicuous certainly in 
the Episcopal Church than in other bodies, when he said that 
in America all religious bodies working on the voluntary 
principle leave a much larger proportion of the population 
unprovided with religious ordinances than is the case in Eng- 
land, and further confessed that ‘in all churches of America 
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the Christian religion is very largely the religion of the favoured 
classes, not, as its Divine Founder intended it to be most 
especially, the religion of the poor. It is indeed a cause 
equally of pity and of shame to note how invariably in all the 
large cities the ‘parishes’ (of whatever name) move their 
churches ‘up town,’ following the growth of more fashionable 
residences. 

This grievous evil is due in great measure to the cause 
mentioned by the Bishop, the entire dependence upon the 
voluntary principle in the absence of all endowments, and to 
the absence of any parochial system as it is understood in 
England, the American ‘parish’ being simply an organized 
congregation without any territorial jurisdiction. This brings 
us to the consideration of what is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic and certainly in many ways the least attractive 
feature of the American Church—its Congregationalism. 

This congregational stamp was in part the inevitable 
result of the unorganized condition in which the members 
and clergy of the English Church were left during the colonial 
days, conventions even when held being merely the voluntary 
combination of different parishes, the parish, not the diocese, 
being regarded as the ecclesiastical unit ; in part it was the 
form adopted by churchmen, when the time of organization 
came, as most in harmony with the republican institutions and 
spirit, in the midst of which the Church was to carry on her 
work. But whatever its origin, and however excusable, the 
practical results of what has been well described as ‘a congre- 
gational system tempered with episcopacy’ have been most 
lamentable. And here we cannot but think a lesson of warn- 
ing may be learned from American experience by some in 
England who are inclined to regard disestablishment as a 
panacea for all evils. Erastianism takes not one shape only. 
American churchmen find it hard, almost impossible, to under- 
stand the anomalies and entanglements into which ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction has drifted in England. But dangers of a 
really similar character, arising from unauthorized interference 
in spiritual matters, beset the American Church, dangers that 
are certainly not less serious because less obvious. If a parish 
priest cannot be deprived or suspended by a State judge, 
claiming to act as the archbishop’s representative, a rector 
may be, and constantly is, ‘ requested to resign’ by a vote of 
his vestry, and, should he prove contumacious, may be ‘starved 
out’ by the withholding or diminution of his salary. The 
grounds for such action are various. Maybe the rector has 
advanced in one direction or another further or more rapidly 
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than his flock are prepared to follow him; more often it is 
on account of some petty dislike to him, or perhaps to his 
wife, on the part of some influential member or section of 
the congregation, or the vestry are convinced that it would be 
for the interests (generally pecuniary) of the parish to have 
a change ; sometimes it is because this or that rich vestry- 
man, perhaps ‘an unbaptized member of the Church,’ deter- 
mines to be rid of plain teaching concerning the ‘first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ,’ and gives warning that 
if the uncompromising pastor remains in charge of the con- 
gregation his contributions will be withdrawn. 

In case of disestablishment in England there would be 
need of the greatest care to guard against the encroachment 
on spiritual functions of parochial magnates, which might 
easily become more intolerable than the usurpations of the 
lords of the Privy Council. In particular, careful provision 
should be made for a proper system of ecclesiastical patron- 
age. In America each parish, through its vestry, ‘calls’ the 
rector, after (very commonly) the abomination of preachings 
on trial, the bishop being bound to accept the clergyman so 
elected, if he be in good standing, not liable, that is, to trial 
for error of doctrine or life. Sometimes a long interval is 
allowed to pass before the call of a fresh rector, the bishop 
being again powerless to interfere. This may be with the 
hope of gaining from some other parish a popular minister by 
the offer of a larger salary ; it may be from a prudent desire 
to ‘allow the resources of the parish to recuperate, Sunday 
‘supplies’ costing less than a settled pastor! This was the 
explanation given by an intelligent gentleman, a communicant, 
of a long vacancy, for some nine months, in the parish of which 
he was warden. 

The result of this system is of course that the clergyman’s 
position is far less free and independent than in England (and 
herein the maintenance of Christian morals suffers equally with 
the Catholic faith); incumbencies are commonly of wofully 
short duration, to the grievous obscuring of the whole fastoral 
office ; elderly priests of experience and weight, unless excep- 
tionally gifted preachers (and that of a popular stamp), find 
it difficult to obtain parishes, younger men being preferred 
fresh from college, in part perhaps as at once more agreeable 
to the female, and more amenable to the male element of the 
congregation. Instances could be given of parishes being in the 
charge of deacons, or even of lay readers (students at a semi- 
nary, themselves preparing for holy orders), to the exclusion 
of priests of mature age belonging to the diocese, who were 
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ready and desirous to accept the cure of souls if they should 
be ‘called’ thereto by a vestry ! In organized parishes no share 
in the appointment is reserved to the bishop ; he has only the 
nomination, in conjunction with the Board of Missions, of 
clergy for mission stations. 

Such anomalies, with the rivalry between parishes which 
naturally attends the congregational, as distinct from the ter- 
ritorial, system, are certainly grievous blots on the American 
Church, dangers to be guarded against if in England the ex- 
isting state of things should be upset. Some central diocesan 
board of patronage, for the construction of which useful hints 
might be gained from both Canadian and Irish experience, 
would seem to be absolutely necessary, with the power not 
only of appointment, in conjunction probably with local repre- 
sentatives, but also of in some way regulating and allotting 
stipends from contributions paid into a central fund from the 
different parishes, instead of allowing absolute independence 
and self-government to each. The Assistant Bishop of New 
York, Dr. Henry Potter,in his annual address to the Conven- 
tion, spoke plainly of the ‘ill-proportioned expenditure and 
the ill-distributed work’ which is the result of the present 
system, or want of system, in the assignment of men to spheres 
of isolated ministry. The Bishop suggested the adoption of 
some system of ‘associate missions’ for country districts. In 
general it may be mentioned that, owing partly to the demand 
for clergy to fill unoccupied posts, and partly to the republican 
love of independence and impatience of subordination, the 
number of assistants, or curates—in the modern English sense 
—is very small. In the majority of cases the newly-ordained 
deacon is sent to take charge of some independent work, 
with what mischievous consequences to himself and to the 
people, may be imagined. 

In the wider sphere of both diocesan and general govern- 
ment the system of the American Church is equally popular ; 
and while, as in parochial life, it undoubtedly develops activity 
and interest in the affairs of the Church on the part of the 
laity beyond that which is seen in England, it is equally a 
source of danger in the wider as in the narrower sphere, and 
certainly as much a matter for careful and prudent considera- 
tion as for simple congratulation or imitation, Bishop Doane 
of Albany, speaking to his Convention of points of likeness 
between the Church in Scotland and her sister or daughter in 
America, gloried in ‘the democratic principle, not of concen- 
trating and condensing the whole lay influence into the Crown, 
but of giving the great body of baptized and communicating 
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men their due position in the administration of Christ’s king- 
dom upon earth.’ Many will think that more than their ‘ due 
position’ is accorded, when laymen are allowed to sit in dio- 
cesan and general conventions as the elected representatives 
of parishes or dioceses, deliberating and voting with the clergy 
on terms of perfect equality on a// subjects of doctrine, disci- 
pline, or worship. The votes are taken, of course, by orders 
on all important questions ; but the clergy and laity, chosen in 
equal numbers, éogether form the House of Deputies of the 
General Convention, the highest synodal assembly known tothe 
American Church, the bishops alone sitting separately. The 
concurrence of the two houses, or of the three orders, is required 
in all matters of legislation. It is true, as is not infrequently 
urged in defence of this arrangement, that the laity have com- 
monly proved the most conservative element. But this con- 
servatism has often been based, not on ecclesiastical principle 
or spiritual insight, but has simply expressed a layman’s dislike 
of any change from the practice or form to which he has been 
accustomed, with little consideration of the essential worth 
either of his tradition or of the amendment proposed. In 
many diocesan conventions it is not required that the delegates 
should be communicants ; and the proposal of such a quali- 
fication has been in some cases bitterly opposed and resented 
as an infringement of individual rights. Nor is it only in de- 
liberative assemblies that the American layman is placed on an 
equality with the presbyter. The Standing Committee, which 
in each diocese acts as a council of advice to the bishop, ful- 
filling in fact many of the diocesan functions which would pro- 
perly belong to a cathedral chapter, is in almost all cases 
composed of an equal number of clergy and laity. This mixed 
body decides upon the applications of candidates for holy 
orders, and without its concurrence the bishop can take scarce 
any step of importance. 

It was probably the impression of harmonious co-operation 
among the different orders in the session of General Conven- 
tion, which he attended in 1880, that drew from Bishop 
Cotterill of Edinburgh, who has had a varied experience, such 
a eulogy as he pronounced at Aberdeen. ‘The American 
Church,’ he said, ‘has not the beauty of magnificent cathe- 
drals or splendid ritual, but she has that beauty which is the 
true glory of the Church of Christ—she has a perfect harmony 
among all her bishops, clergy, and laity, such as I have never 
witnessed in any other Church of our communion in the world.’ 
It is the first principle of the ‘laity to love, to honour, and to 
obey their bishops, while there is a loyalty to the Church 
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among all classes, so that I often said of the American Church 
to myself, if in sadness yet in admiration, “ O matre pulchra 
filia pulchrior!”’ 

A more intimate experience might show this description 
to be somewhat highly coloured. But undoubtedly the ab- 
sence of social rank and distinction brings both clergy and 
laity into much closer relationship with their bishop, who 
moreover ordinarily visits each year every parish and mission 
in his jurisdiction, so that his influence is brought to bear in 
a much more direct way on his flock, than is the case with an 
English bishop. 

The absence of party spirit is at the present time most 
remarkable, and the general agreement of all to work zealously 
on their own lines, without trying to pull down what others are 
striving to build up. But conventions constituted as those in 
America, as might be expected, have not proved themselves 
superior to movements of popular panic. Such a panic took 
possession of the General Convention of 1874, when it was 
feared that ‘unless something were done’ to check ritualism 
there would be a general exodus of the Low Church party to 
join Bishop Cummins’s ‘ Reformed Episcopal Church.’ Under 
the influence of this dread two things were done, both of which 
at the end of a decade all but the most narrow-minded must 
regard with mingled wonder and shame. First the Convention 
refused, after a secret session of eight days, to confirm the 
election of Dr. Seymour, now Bishop of Springfield, then Dean 
of the General Theological Seminary, to the bishopric of Illi- 
nois, chiefly because he was suspected of holding the Eucha- 
ristic doctrine boldly avowed in the preceding Convention by 
Dr. De Koven, the High Church champion, a prophet in the 
building of whose sepulchre, as of Keble or Pusey, all would 
now join. The Convention further proceeded to pass by a 
large majority, in spite of the exposure both of its unconsti- 
tutional character, as in effect a rubric, and of its intrinsic 
absurdity, a canon forbidding, among other ‘ practices sym- 
bolizing erroneous or doubtful doctrine, any act of adoration 
of or towards the elements in the Holy Communion, such as 
bowings, prostrations, and genuflexions.’ 

In two points especially which have not been touched on, 
the English Church may learn from her American daughter. 
In America no such position is known as that of an unattached 
and irresponsible clergyman, so fruitful a cause of scandal in 
England. A clergyman may of course be without a cure, 
but he is never without a bishop. He remains canonically 
attached to the diocese in which he last served, and is amen- 
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able to its discipline, until he is formally transferred, as in 
good standing, to some other bishop. Wherever he may be 
he is bound to report himself periodically to his diocesan, and 
may at any time be called to account for the nonfulfilment of 
his ministerial office. The absence of any court of appeal 
from the decision of a diocesan court, the composition of which 
is often very unsatisfactory, being a matter for arrangement 
by the canons of each diocese, is a counterbalancing defect in 
the American ecclesiastical system. 

The Board of Managers for Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sions, an elected body of clergy and laity reporting to the 
General Convention, through which the Church administers 
her own missionary work, without the intervention of any 
societies, would be a good model for the English Church if 
the S. P. G. and C. M. S. could be induced to relinquish their 
independent organizations. It is fair, however, to add that 
from the last annual Report of the Committee the difficulty 
between ‘general’ and ‘special funds’ is not altogether over- 
come by this arrangement. 

In the exercise of her liberty the American Church has 
twice taken in hand the task of adapting the Prayer Book to 
her changed and changing needs and circumstances. This is 
not the place for a detailed examination of the American 
Prayer Book, either in its actual or in its proposed form. 
Something must be said presently about the most notable di- 
vergences from the English use which touch on points of 
doctrine. Apart from these the existing book (of 1789) pre- 
sents, among many points of inferiority, few advantages over 
the English book. One distinct gain may be noted. The 
‘Selections of Psalms,’ to be used at the discretion of the 
minister instead of the Psalms for the Day of the Month, 
provide a way of escape from the necessity, sometimes pain- 
fully felt in England, of reciting penitential Psalms on high 
festival days, or saying the Alleluia Psalms in Holy Week. 

With regard to the révision zow in hand, the proposals 
reported to the General Convention of 1883 by the com- 
mittee appointed three years before were on the whole favour- 
ably received by that body. But whether the book will obtain 
the final sanction of the Convention of 1886, after being more 
carefully examined by the Church at large, is very doubtful. 
American impatience, judging that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush, may very likely vote down the suggestion of 
more thoughtful critics, who would prefer that the question 
should be further postponed, in the hope that with the in- 
creased liturgical study, to which this movement has given an 
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impetus, a far more satisfactory conclusion could be gained in 
a few years. With all respect to the gentlemen whose names 
are appended to the Report, we can hardly think, however 
such a representative company would help to inspire con- 
fidence, that such a scrupulous adherence to the principle of 
the equality of the three orders was needed as to commit 
the revision of the Prayer Book to a committee of seven 
bishops, seven presbyters, and seven laymen, all members 
of General Convention, but certainly not all experts in 
liturgiology. 

The desire for ‘increased flexibility’ has clearly been the 
dominant idea in the minds of the revisers, who, it may be 
said, laid down for their guidance at the outset a rule that no 
alteration should be made touching either statements or 
standards of doctrine. We cannot, however, think that on 
the whole this most desirable object of elasticity has been 
wisely or scientifically pursued. The revisers seem to a great 
extent to have ignored the true intention of the daily services 
as the Church’s regular and stated offering of praise and 
prayer to Almighty God, and to have treated them as ‘ spiri- 
tual exercises,’ having as their primary object the edification 
of the people, and therefore to be made as variable as pos- 
sible. 

On this subject we cannot do better than quote from a 
thoughtful criticism on the book as proposed, presented to 
the annual council of the diocese of Wisconsin by a committee 
appointed to consider the subject. Speaking of special and 
occasional services this report says :-— 


‘While for such purposes portions or adaptations of the regular 
offices of the Church may often be used to very good advantage, 
just as selections from them may be used in private devotions, it is 
nevertheless a fundamental mistake when the very framework of the 
services and their rubrical directions are made to indicate this kind 
of use and adaptation as a primary purpose. This completely mis- 
takes the theory of the offices, and their place in the general scheme 
of Christian worship.’ 


Moreover, the attempt to make the Book of Common 
Prayer a complete manual (which seems to have been the 
revisers’ intention) tends to the curtailment rather than the 
enlargement of reasonable liberty. As the Report before 
quoted says, special offices ‘must necessarily vary with times 
and places. What seems to be called for at one time ceases 
at a later time to be needed. The character of different popu- 
lations will call for different methods. What is effective in the 
city will often prove useless in the country.’ 
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Among restrictive rubrics we note especially one which 
seems most unwise. A rubric in the proposed book forbids the 
use of any hymns but such as are set forth by authority. At 
any rate we trust that American Churchmen will not allow 
their use of psalms and hymns and spiritual songs to be limited 
to those contained in the present authorized ‘ Hymnal, a col- 
lection distinctly inferior in sacramental tone, as in other 
respects, to that put forth by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Kirk in Scotland. 

In estimating the faithfulness of the American Church to 
the trust committed to her, it must be remembered that her 
traditions reach back to what Archbishop Benson has aptly 
styled ‘the siesta period of the Church of England. Bearing 
in mind the low ebb to which Church belief and practice had 
sunk in the eighteenth century in England, we shall not be so 
much surprised at the alterations in an un-Catholic direction 
that were made at the American revision of the Prayer Book. 
A single illustration of the influence in America of English 
laxity may be given from a letter of Benjamin Franklin’s, 
written in June 1772, in which he attributes the non-appoint- 
ment of bishops for America in great measure to the indiffer- 
ence of the colonists themselves, and gives as one reason for 
this indifference on the part of ‘the American laity of the 
Church,’ that ‘ confirmation is deemed among them a ceremony 
of no very great importance, sénce few seek it in England, 
where bishops are in plenty.’ 

Among the deplorable features of the American Prayer 
Book are to be reckoned the total exclusion of the Athanasian 
Creed both from services and formularies ; the substitution 
in the Catechism of ‘ spiritually’ for ‘ vertly and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful’ of the inward part in the Lord’s 
Supper ; the alternative form of Ordination of Priests, omitting 
our Lord’s words of commission, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost’ 
and ‘whose sins thou dost remit,’ &c.; the omission from the 
Office for the Visitation of the Sick not only of the individual 
and indicative form of absolution, but also of the rubric direct- 
ing that the sick man shall, if troubled in conscience, be moved 
to a special confession of his sins ; and also of all mention of 
‘the benefit of absolution’ as a motive for unburdening the 
conscience, in the exhortation or warning before Holy Com- 
munion. Perhaps more than the original adoption of these 
alterations, which the circumstances of the time might well 
excuse or at least explain, are to be regretted their retention in 
the present revision, and the conviction that a proposal to 
restore the older and English use in regard to any of these 
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points, but more especially in the matter of the Athanasian 
Creed, would have shipwrecked the whole scheme of revision. 
On the other hand the doctrine of a memorial sacrifice in the 
Holy Eucharist is certainly more generally held in America 
than in England: an illustration this no doubt of the power 
and influence of the Service Book in moulding the belief of 
the worshippers; it being due to the greater prominence given 
to the sacrificial idea in the American Prayer of Consecration 
and Oblation, which, as is well known, is derived, in a some- 
what modified form, from the Scottish Liturgy. To retain 
this, Bishop Seabury was apparently willing to concede much 
to his Low Church brethren, doubtless in the hope that in due 
time such alterations and omissions as have been mentioned 
would be rectified. The improved tone of Churchmanship 
in lesser matters was manifested in the restoration without a 
dissentient voice, in the General Convention, of the Gospel 
Canticles (it had been barbarous enough to say evensong for 
a century without the Magnificat), and in the almost unob- 
served dropping from the ‘ Selections’ (before referred to) of 
amended and revised Psalms which had before been provided 
for such scrupulous consciences as not only stumbled at the 
comminations of the Psalmists, but also at their /ocal references, 
as to Sion and Jerusalem, for fear, it is to be supposed, of local- 
izing religion, and hesitated to pray God to ‘look upon the 
face of His anointed,’ lest tendencies to voyalty should be 
encouraged which would be disloyal in the citizens of a free 
republic. 

Perhaps in no way has the general upward tendency of 
Church feeling been shown more plainly than in the growing 
dissatisfaction and discontent felt towards the title ‘ Protestant 
Episcopal,’ by which, at her first organization, the American 
Church allowed herself to be designated. From a feeble and 
hardly noticed petition for the removal of the obnoxious title 
made at a General Convention a few years ago, the minority 
of non-contents has steadily increased, both in numbers and 
in courage, until at the last General Convention the chief 
obstacle in the way ofits removal seemed to be the difficulty 
of finding a substitute which would not be considered too 
great a breach of modesty, considering the present numerical 
insignificance of our communion in many parts of the 
country. The Report of the Committee of Bishops, to whom 
was referred the consideration of the subject, apologized so 
painfully for the title that its condemnation and rejection can 
hardly be long deferred. It was, they allow, ‘forced upon us 
by external pressure of circumstances and by the laws of the 
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land.” After quoting various instances of /oca/l designations, 
such as ‘ Gallican’ and ‘ Maronite’ (which seem singularly 
wanting in point, as ‘ Protestant Episcopal’ can hardly be con- 
sidered a local designation), the Bishops rise to higher con- 
siderations, and plead for the title that while ‘temporarily a trial 
to faith and patience, it is ‘not less a note of the kingdom which 
cometh not with observation’; and they further comfort the 
faithful by urging that the name ‘reminds us of Him who for 
thirty years was content to be known as the carpenter’s son, and 
whose obscurity was entailed upon His mystical body, so long 
identified with Him as “ the sect of the Nazarenes.”’ (What 
would have been said about special pleading and non-natural 
interpretations if an argument in any way resembling this 
had been advanced by a Ritualist?) The Bishops conclude: 
‘No impeachment of our catholicity can be fairly based upon 
the mere label of our Prayer Book, provided the book itself 
is catholic in all its component parts. Your committee 
believes the book to be catholic essentially, and so does every 
candid and competent judge. Notwithstanding, as a matter 
of fact, the ‘label’ is a constant embarrassment both at home 
and abroad. It naturally tends to make men regard the 
Church as a sect among sects ; it offers a splendid handle to 
Roman controversialists, of which they are not slow to avail 
themselves, while it cannot fail to suggest a suspicion of the 
Church’s character to orthodox Easterns. 

The question of the name is no mere idle sentiment. It 
is Protestantism in its developed or (should we rather say ?) in 
its disintegrated form against which the Church has specially 
to bear witness in America, a duty which she must perform 
by upholding a osztive rule of faith and life. The Episcopal 
Church has much to do if she is to vindicate her right to the 
description of her quoted by a Western Bishop at the Carlisle 
Church Congress as ‘ the toughest form of Christianity out.’ 

Especially must she set herself to a resolute defence of 
the sanctity of family life, and bear her witness, whether men 
will hear or whether they will forbear, to the Divine law con- 
cerning marriage. In nothing has the moral decay of Pro- 
testantism, when it has broken loose from the restraints of 
Apostolic discipline, been shown more plainly than in the 
hideous confusion into which the marriage relation has been 
allowed to sink in America. Certain figures having reference 
to divorce in the five New England States may be put in 
evidence here. These States, it will be remembered, were in 
their origin distinctly religious ; they have been less affected 
than many parts of the country by immigration from the 
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continent of Europe; their example and influence has 
naturally been followed with even worse results in newer 
Western States. According to recent statistics the ratio of 
divorces to marriages in Massachusetts was I to 21°4; in 
Vermont, 1 to 14; in New Hampshire, 1 to 10°9; in Rhode 
Island, 1 to 11; in Maine, 1 to1o. It is safe to say that 
divorces have doubled in proportion to marriages and popu- 
lation in most of the Northern States within thirty years, 
This is the result of the gradual relaxation of the marriage 
law and the multiplication of causes for which divorce may 
be obtained. These divorces, it should be observed, are all, 
so far as the State is concerned, absolute, a vinculo matrimonit, 
The practical result of this facility of divorce is that in the 
New England States two thousand families are broken up 
every year, and four thousand persons divorced. Truly it is 
an appalling evil, whether we think of the persons themselves 
thus sinning and thus exposed to fresh temptation, being 
almost shut out, by the opportunities afforded for fresh 
unions, from repentance and reconciliation ; or whether we 
think of the children thus deprived of the natural shelter 
and training of a home; or whether again we consider the 
probable future of a country whose moral and social life is 
thus honeycombed. 

These figures become still more startling if from the 
general total of marriages registered in the several States, 
those contracted and celebrated by Roman Catholics (who 
allow zo divorce) are deducted. The ratio of divorces to 
marriages among all non-Roman Catholics then rises to so 
high a rate as to I toevery 14 in Massachusetts, in Connecticut 
to 1to8. Marriage thus becomes a temporary arrangement ; 
and it is probable that many, and those not only in the lowest 
classes, enter upon the marriage state with the thought in 
their heads that if they do not find their present partnership 
for their happiness they can break it off, and draw another 
ticket in the lottery. A minister testifies that such language 
has actually been used to him by young persons in his 
parish. 

It is obvious that such a terrible state of social life as 
these statistics disclose (and it should be noted that the 
facility and frequency of divorce has been accompanied in 
its increase by the growth of other forms of licentiousness) 
must be in part attributed to the failure of Christian bodies 
to uphold the Divine law on these matters, and to instruct 
the people in its requirements. At last the minds of many 
and of prominent men in different religious bodies have been 
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awakened to the supreme importance of the subject, as is 
proved by the formation of a New England Divorce Reform 
League, composed of gentlemen from all leading Christian 
bodies, both Catholic and Protestant, having for its object 
‘ to promote an improvement in public sentiment and legisla- 
tion on the subject of divorce.’ Until lately the Episcopal 
Church has been most culpable for her failure to bear witness 
against these growing evils, either by the exercise of discipline 
or by careful teaching. Her rule concerning divorce has been 
within the last few years made plain, though it is to be feared 
breaches of its provisions are constantly winked at. Many 
clergy when called upon to perform a marriage ask no 
questions, and simply accept as qualifying for the Church’s 
benediction the certificate which must be first obtained from 
the city registrar stating that the union is in accordance with 
the civz/ requirements, which requirements often fall far short 
of the lowered standard ‘ suffered’ under the old dispensation 
for the hardness of men’s hearts. 

As the subject is at the present time before the English 
Convocations, it may be well to give the canon of the Episco- 
pal Church in America as it now stands concerning marriage 
and divorce :— 


‘Section 1. If any persons be joined together otherwise than as 
God’s Word doth allow, their marriage is not lawful. 

‘Section 2. No minister, knowingly, after due inquiry, shall 
solemnize the marriage of any person who has a divorced husband or 
wife still living, if such husband or wife has been put away for any 
cause arising after marriage ; but this canon shall not be held to apply 
to the innocent party in a divorce for the cause of adultery, or to 
parties once divorced seeking to be united again.’ 

Section 3 requires that, except in case of a penitent person in 
imminent danger of death, the sacraments shall be withheld from 
persons married otherwise than as God’s Word doth allow ; and 
refers cases difficult of decision to the godly judgment of the bishop. 

Section 4 refers questions concerning the facts of any case 
arising under Sect. 2 to the bishop. 


With regard to the kindred subject of marriage within 
prohibited degrees, the practice of the American Church is 
still more lax, and, it must be allowed, its standard more 
uncertain. For while High Churchmen have generally con- 
tended that the English table of degrees, never having been 
repealed, remains the law of the American Church, this table 
has not been authoritatively set forth, and it is notorious that 
for several years there has been a deadlock in the House of 
Bishops upon the subject. It is a matter for great thankful- 
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ness that at the last General Convention a joint committee of 
three bishops, three clergymen /earned in canon law, and three 
laymen being jurists, was appointed to consider and report to 
the next Convention ‘the duty of the Church in relation to 
the whole subject of marriage, including the impediments to 
the contract thereof, the manner of its solemnization, and the 
conditions of its dissolution.’ 

As an extreme instance of the lack of discipline, the case 
may be mentioned, which occurred not many years ago, of a 
man whose union with his step-daughter was ‘ solemnized’ in 
New York by a well-known Low Church clergyman. The 
union was illegal in the State (not New York) in which the 
parties ordinarily resided, and in vain the State Legislature 
was petitioned to legalize it ; but no ecclesiastical censure was 
heard of. 

The doctrinal declension of Puritanism is conspicuously 
manifest in the fact that, with one doubtful exception, all 
the Congregationalist societies in Boston, the intellectual 
centre at least of New England, which before the time of 
Channing were ‘Orthodox’ or Trinitarian, have now become 
Unitarian, while the older Unitarianism of Channing, which 
was in great measure a reaction from Calvinistic Tritheism, is 
itself becoming a thing of the past, the name being now a 
convenient generic description for every form of heterodox 
opinion from Socinianism down to pure Humanitarianism and 
what men are pleased to call ‘Christian Theism.’ Univer- 
salism, it may be mentioned, in one or other of its phases, is 
an almost invariable accompaniment of Unitarianism. 

It is the claim of Unitarianism to be ‘progressive,’ un- 
trammelled by creeds or definitions of the past, and its boast 
that, while the number of its professed adherents may be 
small, its principles are making way in other religious bodies 
and loosening their hold on the traditional faith of Christen- 
dom. The Episcopal Church has certainly not escaped the 
general infection. That almost the whole Low Church party 
of the younger generation should have forsaken the teaching 
of their Evangelical fathers, and instead of rising up to the 
Catholic faith, which would harmonize and enlarge their old 
positive beliefs, should be drifting into Latitudinarian nega- 
tions and an impatience of all that belongs to the super- 
natural, cannot but suggest most serious misgivings as to the 
witness which the Church as a body will bear against the 
spirit of the age. Nor are these misgivings lessened by the 
knowledge that many clergymen are in the habit, unrebuked, 
of receiving or even welcoming sectarians to Holy Com- 
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393 
munion, or by the use of the Nicene Creed being left optional 
in the revised Prayer Book, while a service for the burial of 
infants is provided, which the rubric implies may be used in 
the case of unbaptized children. 

The general tendency of American thought, aided of 
course by the secular education which prevails in the States, 
is well expressed by the description given by the Bishop of 
Massachusetts (in a centennial address to the Diocesan Con- 
vention of the great Harvard University)—first orthodox 
Congregational, then Unitarian, now Nothingarian— which he 
spoke of as 
‘training up the thought and culture of New England, the most 
powerful aristocracy that we have, that of scholarship, not so much 
in a positive and consecrated belief in a wrong creed, as to a 
negative and secular disbelief ti any religion whatsoever.’ 

In the midst of much that is saddening in the present, and 
that must cause grave anxiety for the future, it would be faith- 
less and ungrateful to ignore, among other tokens for en- 
couragement, the reaching out on the part of many both 
among the clergy and laity after a higher standard of Chris- 
tian life, and the increasing recognition of the value of such 
helps thereto as are afforded by retreats, which not a few of 
the bishops now endeavour to provide for their clergy. 

The religious training of candidates for Holy Orders, 
which was dealt with at length in the last number of this 
Review, is a subject certainly second to none in practical im- 
portance for the American Church. Her clergy, drawn from 
various spheres of life, have of necessity, many of them, been 
debarred from many of the advantages enjoyed by their 
brethren in England. It is of the utmost importance that the 
seminaries should uphold the highest practicable standard of 
intellectual training, and that they should be, more than in 
the past, schools of sound discipline and spiritual learning, 
wherein the future clergy may exercise themselves to be 
‘ensamples to the faithful in word, in manner of life, in love, 
in faith, in purity.’ 

To the Church in the United States, with her splendid 
opportunities, her tremendous responsibilities, in view of her 
past history and despised condition, we may well apply the 
message of encouragement, of exaltation, and of promise, 
addressed to that one of the seven representative Churches 
whose name is reproduced within her own limits :— 

‘I have set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it. ... 
Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown... . 
Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of My God.’ 
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ArT. IV.—EDUCATION AND ETON COLLEGE. 


. Confessions of an Eton Master. Nineteenth Century, 
January. (London, 1885.) 

. Eton Tutorial System. Nineteenth Century, March, (Lon- 
don, 1885.) 

. Eton in Eighty-five. Fortnightly Review, June. (London, 
1885.) 

. Edward Coleridge and the rise of Missionary Colleges. 
Church Quarterly Review, April. (London, 1885.) 


MORE than sixty years since Lord Brougham (among others) 
proclaimed ‘The schoolmaster is abroad, and the saying, 
like a watchword passing from mouth to mouth, ripened into 
fruitful action as time went on. At first the sentiment was 
mainly political, a revival or expansion of the ‘experience 
that those who think must govern.’! In our day it represents 
a social movement which pervades all ranks, high and low, 
with anxiety to shape and model it after their own conception 
of the fitness of things. Even in a year big with apprehended 
and actual calamities, it may be said to have ‘taken arms 
against a sea of troubles’; amid destructions of armies and 
distractions of cabinets, the subject of education and of our 
school system received once and again its share of public 
notice; and not without reason, if it be no myth that the 
Duke of Wellington said, on returning after his matchless 
victories to the Eton playing-fields, Here it is that Waterloo 
was won. Of the essays enumerated at the head of this 
article, in which the Eton system is reviewed, the first is 
denunciatory of alleged faults, and the second vaguely follows 
in a partial agreement ; they are fairly answered, and in excel- 
lent tone, in the third, which gives full details of all recent 
movements and the changes still in progress. The last essay 
is mainly a biographical sketch, but it throws special light 
and special interest over the whole subject, by showing what 
opportunities lay open in the working of such a school and 
college for the play of energetic minds, and how in the stir 
and development of Church principles the attitude and action 
of the masters at Eton were capable of subserving the wide, 
far-reaching aims of the Church at large. This it is to which 
we would fain direct attention, this that should be kept before 
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the eyes of those who are most eager for progress and reform ; 
it is the outcome of the whole course of training on that royal 
foundation of King Henry VI., and has tended to make Eton 
largely the representative of English education. 

We claim a sort of catholicity for Eton, a power of self- 
expansion, and of connexion also between past and present. 
We never deny that the wisdom of our ancestors may be— 
nay, ought to be—outgrown by the generations that inherit 
it ; at the same time, in the spirit of the proverb which makes 
‘First thoughts the honestest, second thoughts the best,’ we 
credit it with principles of genuine ring, and desire to retain 
the traditional idea, even when maturing experience and fresh 
needs compel a new departure. 

Never, perhaps, has a school ideal been more vividly pre- 
sented than by our great missionary-bishop in the Eton 
College Chapel on Whitsunday, June 4, 1854: 


‘From a school like this’ (said Bishop Selwyn) ‘a power may go 
forth which may, be felt even in the uttermost parts of the earth. In 
this free air the spirit may be nurtured which, in the Name of the 
Lord of Hosts, may lead the armies of England to break the yoke of 
tyranny, and to restore the liberties of the world. Here may be sown 
the first seeds of that Christian perseverance which may hereafter 
pierce the polar ice to set free the imprisoned mariner, or watch on 
the pestilential coast of Africa to emancipate the slave... Within 
these walls there is power and spirit and hereditary wealth enough to 
evangelize the world.’ 


Not to insist upon the primary drift and bearing of this 
powerful address, we quote it as constituting evident reasons 
why not merely ‘Alumni Etonenses,’ but all England, must 
desire to see, and may justifiably require, that the system of 
Eton be made true to itself—thorough, practical. All may 
claim, all will rejoice in, the adoption and furtherance of the 
most efficient measures for the perfecting of such a system 
which Christian wisdom can devise, and Christian energy 
carry out. 

In the essay, however, which started the subject, Reform 
comes before us, to say the least, in a very questionable 
shape. We do not oppose the thing itself, but the irregular 
lines on which it advances. We believe that the defects 
alleged are due less to the system than to the incautious hand- 
ling of it ; we object to pruning away at a received institution 
without consideration of its original design and proper capa- 
bilities ; to fixing the view solely on something that will not 
work, without pausing to inquire whether the hitch is due to 
inherent flaws in the mechanism, or to the introduction of 
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incongruous elements. The point particularly singled out for 
attack is the tutorial system. It is, despite of various inno- 
vations, a point perfectly defensible, and is ably, if too briefly, 
defended by Mr. Marindin. We may add, however, something 
to its history of change, while our main purpose is to bring 
forward the character of Eton’s educational work in a broad 
survey of its origin and growth. The public tuition at Eton is 
one thing, the tutorial oversight is another, tough intimately 
connected with it; it grew up by degrees, supplementing it 
with individual surveillance and moral culture. We remember 
the time when the great majority of scholars were in Dames’ 
houses, nearly self-governed, order being kept by the influence 
of the upper boys, added to a wholesome fear of the sixth form. 
Then, married tutors only were allowed to take indoor pupils, 
and of those very few; and there was a marked distinction 
between the outdoor and the private pupils. But public opinion 
tended to do away with the dames, and to approve special— 
z.é. private—tuition for every boy. The tutor kept up home 
feelings, dining and supping with the young inmates in person ; 
he fostered moral and religious habits ; he prepared, and that 
earnestly, for confirmation. We fear this has been less the 
case of late, but in old days we have heard a tutor call his 
pupil-room his parish. 

The basis of the school course, narrow at first, admitted 
of enlargement, and received it. Beginning with Latin and 
English (and composition in both), it made room for Greek in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and in the present century added 
Geography, Euclid and Arithmetic, French and Italian, giv- 
ing opportunity for them as voluntary studies, first, and 
eventually incorporating them in the routine of work required. 
The classical teaching was simple and effective ; compositions 
in prose, verse, lyric verse, and English translation were 
regularly exacted. Indeed a four-exercise week was no joke. 
It occurred when a Saint’s day fell in the week, and it made 
the summer half of yore a very heavy one. A story used to 
be current of one of the Fellows, gone to his rest more than 
twenty years ago, a ‘fellow of infinite jest’ and a promoter of 
it in others, that he met one of his brother masters laughing 
over some incident and pulled himup. ‘What,’ he said, ‘laugh- 
ing! I never laugh before Friday.’ No doubt the work, the 
immense work, of those old masters told with beneficial effect 
upon the school. We turn to the scholars. Those who would 
learn could and did, and came out brilliantly. And they had 
their scholarship, not merely for use with a view to university 
honours, but at command on all occasions. No one now- 
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adays under the rank of a bishop, or in a college hall where the 
genius loci may be supposed to pardon or to prompt him, 
ventures on a Latin or Greek quotation. The ‘trifles’ of 
Horace must be restrained to the Sacred Way; they are as 
‘caviare to the general,’ and forgotten by the few. But they 
were fashionable once, and their frequency showed that a 
taste for classical learning was far more widely diffused than 
in the present day, and the fact implies much in favour of the 
older methods and principles of education. 

The institution of the Newcastle Scholarship in 1829 gave 
a stimulus to classics. The young aspirants worked with a 
will, and their tutors responded to their zeal. The ‘saps’ 
extended their reading and took kindly to Iambics and Greek 
play. Yet, in proof of the real worth of the ordinary routine, 
it may be mentioned that before that date a scholar of King’s 
went in for the University Scholarship straight from his sixth- 
form work, and won such a reputation that (as he is reported 
to have said) he would not risk it by going in again ; and 
certainly one Newcastle scholar won his ‘ Blue Ribbon’ with- 
out having travelled beyond the limits of the divisional Homer 
and Virgil, Scriptores and Poetz. Still, it is indisputable 
that the competition for that great prize raised the level of 
proficiency among the first class of scholars. 

But Dr. Keate, as may be known to many, had felt serious 
hesitation as to accepting the splendid offer of the Duke of 
Newcastle. Up to that time the distinctions of merit were 
confined to those who excelled in composition. They were 
‘sent up for good,’ and received books from tutor and head- 
master, besides having the honour of their verses being read 
out by the head-master publicly. A special honour was re- 
served for the sixth form, viz. that when they were sent up 
it was ‘for play.’ They were authorized to ask for a half- 
holiday on Thursday, by the remission of the three o’clock 
school for the whole body. 

Doubtless Dr. Keate, who was regarded by all his con- 
temporaries as a man of singularly sound judgment, foresaw 
something of the character of the change that was coming. 
A system of prizes, while it stirs up for a time those who can 
compete successfully, tends to discourage and throw back those 
who are ‘out of the running.’ And then come examinations, 
high pressure, compulsion : good for immediate display, but 
less likely to promote love of learning and improvement for 
its own sake. Accordingly he did hesitate to sanction a 
departure from the old lines. And though no one now thinks 


of underrating the good effect of the Newcastle, it has not 
X2 
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proved a panacea. There are still cries of dissatisfaction. 
‘Much has been done, but more remains to do.’ The pioneers 
of healthy education have tried many ways, but have not yet 
cleared the course. ‘Old Eton’ relied on encouragement 
rather than on compulsion, and her teaching was more after 
the manner of lectures than lessons, a method made the more 
necessary by the vast increase of numbers. Facilities were 
given for extra studies, and arrangements, in their nature 
voluntary, were easily made. Whereas the changes introduced 
in recent years appear to have involved hurry and collision 
(see Mr. Salt’s Confesstons) ; one master could be played off by 
truants against another; the diversity in studies does not 
beget the interest that was expected in them, and the duties 
are too many and conflicting to enforce. 

The camel is overloaded and cannot rise, or can rise only 
by slipping off some of the looser packages. We haye reason 
to believe, and we gather from Mr. Marindin’s very instruc- 
tive and interesting statements, that these difficulties are in a 
measure disappearing ; they are incidental to first reforms, 
especially such as are adopted under pressure from without ; 
but the solution may be found. The problem is how to deal 
with both willing and unwilling learners ; how to institute 
processes at once helpful to the volunteer, and effective with 
the laggard. We venture to suggest a plan which we have 
long had in our mind, which we believe would practically 
meet Mr. Salt’s complaint of the waste of a tutor’s time, and 
Lord Darnley’s complaint of the worthlessness of ‘ construings.’ 
We will not touch upon the subject of verses, partly because 
Lord Darnley has done full justice to that question ; nor will 
we enter (as we intended) on the question of modern languages, 
because that seems to have been authoritatively decided. 
But the preparation of the school lessons has never been a 
satisfactory arrangement : it has tempted, if not made, idlers ; 
it has been mostly barren in result. And we think that the 
following scheme, if adopted for all the fifth-form below the 
first hundred, would be found available for enforcing study, 
for interesting the studious, and bringing the lexicon into use, 
instead of the evasive ‘crib, treacherous both to mind and 
memory. 

We desire, then, to do away with construings in their pre- 
sent form, and in their stead to have an hour, or possibly 
more, taken between the first and second schools on Monday 
morning, and again on Thursday morning, for a public setting 
of the lessons for the week, and lecturing upon them. Two 
masters might take the duty in rotation, one keeping order 
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sketch or history of what was set, probably three lessons at 
atime ; he would draw attention to salient points in some 
portions, and give translation ‘of others. Especially should 
he give out a list, a short selected list, of names and subjects 
of biographical, historical, and geographical interest for his 
hearers to work up in the form of notes, also a list of words 
for philological investigation.' The boys on their part would 
be required to have notebooks, to fill in the subjects specified 
by a given time, to show them up to their tutors for looking 
over ; finally, to bring them into school. The labour of the 
construings being taken off, the tutors would have ample time 
for inspecting and correcting the notes, and an opportunity 
for advancing their pupils many steps in sound and interesting 
philology. The heads of the lectures with the lists of words set 
should be communicated to all the tutors and division masters, 
so that they might know what to exact and how to check 
evasions or omissions inthe work. Tosketch and characterize 
the leading features of the lessons, to give spirited transla- 
tions, and that briefly, would require painstaking, and develop 
talent in the lecturer, but the task in the end would be its 
own reward. And while this plan has a show of novelty, it 
is not really inconsistent with traditional usage. For it is but 
the full complete ideal of the familiar ‘derivations,’ which, 
however, have in practice become a mere sham, even when 
called for, which is seldom the case. And the lecture would 
be in character academical, while it would also represent the 
old original mode of construing which died out with Mr. 
Knapp. 

Besides the real gain to scholarship, and to discipline too, 

1 We add a sample of such investigation in Latin, taken from W. 


Marriott’s Selections from Ovid, a most useful schoolbook. 
VADA, “it. shallows : used also— 
I as synonym for MARE. Hor. C. i. 3, 24. 
2 for,a place of safety. Plautus, Au/ud. iv. 10, 23; or, Terent. 
Andr. v. 2, 4. 
3 a place of danger or difficulty. Cic. Pro Cel. xxi. 51. 
4 a ford. Cesar, B. G. i. 6. 
5 figuratively, vadum tentare. Ov. Art. Am. i. 437. 
Again, in Greek : 
Aéyw =to lay or take in order. Hence 
1 to lay the limbs down, put to bed or sleep. Hom. //. o. 635. 
to gather. Hom. Od. o. 72. 
to count. Hom. Od. 8. 452. 
to recount, say. (Post-Homeric use.) 
to recite : as in the orator’s Aeye ro Wogiopa. 


The passages here referred to would of course be written out in full. 
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which this process would assure, there would be the indirect 
advantage of bringing all the fifth-form masters successively 
into communication with the several divisions. This was a 
marked and valuable feature of the old régime; a boy was 
brought up to one master for his construing, to another for 
repetition and for the looking over of exercises. And before 
he could be ‘sent up,’ he had to obtain the signed approval 
of three masters, and his coveted honour attested not merely 
a verse facility, but good conduct and attention. 

The alteration by which each division was wholly trans- 
ferred to a single master was a curious inversion of the 
proverb ‘ Exceptio probat regulam.’ Because (Bishop) Chap- 
man, who, as remove master, had his division separate to 
himself, managed it admirably, the inference was drawn that 
it would be so in all cases, and the exception was made 
the rule. Experience has since shown that masters are more 
heavily weighted, some by the work, some by the govern- 
ment of their undivided class ; some are readier in looking 
over, some at construing in division; but the economy of 
mutual relief is gone. An element of difficulty connected 
with this is the number suitable for each division. The 
numbers are carefully, jealously limited now. They did not 
use so to be ; they did not need to be. In the old view and 
under the old management, a large division was not an evil. 
The prime object was to take a rapid survey of the lesson in 
hand, to give a comprehension of its spirit and force, and to 
teach the body of students through one another. Other 
schools, it is true, seemed scarcely to understand the method. 
A Rugby man asked an Eton master to explain it: the reply 
was, ‘ Our principle is emulation ; you trust to examination.’ 
We venture to express an opinion that large divisions are 
preferable to an excess of staff, for which some are crying 
out, and which, perhaps, their theories necessitate. We hope 
to be forgiven if we fall back on the maxim of Andrew 
Fairservice : ‘Ower mony masters, ower mony masters, as the 
field said to the harrow when every tooth gave her a tig.’ 

The head-master of Eton has a noble and arduous post : 
noble (as J. C. Hare finely puts it) because girt with duties ; 
arduous because in things little and great, and with or without 
regard to co-operation, it demands eminently a clear judg- 
ment and steadfast will. His coadjutors, too, the assistant- 
masters, have a great position, one that calls for simple and 
straightforward manliness, the love of learning, and the love 
of work. He and they are in charge of a royal foundation, 
founded (to use Sir E. Creasy’s description) by ‘the truest 
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Christian gentleman that ever sat upon a throne’; founded 
for three objects, recited in the first charter, viz. for the glory 
of God, for the support of the Church, for the instruction 
and discipline of youth. Its history is one that tells of growth 
and development, of influence and success ; it has continu- 
ously fulfilled its founder’s intentions, and in fulfilling them 
taken its place at the head of the educational institutes of 
England. Must not they who succeed each other in its ad- 
ministration be bound in loyalty to its time-honoured tradi- 
tions ? a discriminating loyalty no doubt, for in natural lapse 
of time some uses must be outgrown or discarded, some things 
unknown of yore be made way for. 

Napoleon, when with his army he came in sight of the 
Pyramids, addressed it with his characteristic enthusiasm : 
‘Soldiers, from those heights thirty centuries behold you!’ 
Eton, with her four hundred years, not of immobility, but of 
active stirring genial influences, may be imagined looking 
down upon her sons and encouraging them to march onward 
in undeviating course, with resolution gathered from a glorious 
past, and an enthusiasm inspired by expanding hope. 

Why were no such ‘visions of glory’ permitted to ‘crowd 
the aching sight’ of those who legislated for Eton twenty 
years ago? How came it that when the Royal Founder had 
specified three great ends to be attained by his munificence, 
the two first were ignored, the third alone respected ? Why 
did they put aside the collegiate character of the foundation, 
transfer the duty (z¢. the daily service) of the Fellows to the 
scholars, and then decree the extinction of the former? A 
school may questionless subsist and flourish without collegiate 
support ; again, a college and school may be co-ordinate in 
foundation, separate in action. Witness Eton’s old rivals, 
Harrow and Winchester. 

We heard a theorist on these matters once argue that it 
was a happy thing for Winchester that her Fellows had never 
had anything, as at Eton, to do with the school. How did 
the results bear out his history? Eton was a century ahead 
(sit verbo venta) in all practical matters of adaptation and 
improvement ; it is no unfair inference that the action of the 
Fellows had contributed to the superiority. Hidden influences 
are not always inoperative. Weare not depreciating the sister 
college ; far from it ; we speak but in the spirit of her honoured 
warden, R. Barter, when he gracefully apostrophized Eton in 
his own Hall as ‘O matre pulchra filia pulchrior!’ But if 
of two institutions founded on the same plans, for the same 
purposes, one preserves and one loses a characteristic feature 
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belonging of right to both, we may reasonably conclude, suppos- 
ing the results are different, that they were affected by the 
fact. There is such a thing as anachronism both in argu- 
ment and action. We mean that men estimate past times by 
the standard of their own, and both expect unreasonable 
movements from the actors of an earlier day, and, through 
underrating what they did, go on practically to undo it. Thus 
it was, we submit with all deference, with the Fellows of Eton. 
They were judged by the standard of a younger generation, 
and that after a period of unexampled activity in the Church. 
We plead that a process of reconstitution rather than extinc- 
tion might, had it been tried, have wrought great things, and 
wrought them in full accordance with King Henry’s will. 
There was a speaker in the Congress of 1884, at Reading, 
whose remarks were coloured by this spirit of anachronism. 
Speaking of Eton, he touched on the deficiency there of re- 
ligious teaching in the early part of this century, when John 
Bird Sumner, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was one 
of the assistant-masters. Even he, though his religious con- 
versations with Eton tradesmen are recorded, had no Scripture 
lessons for his own pupils. The fact may be admitted, but 
may also be accounted for by the character of the age, as 
just emerging from one of the deadliest epochs of English 
life, fearful in profligacy, dark in ignorance of all Church 
principles. The system of the Church, as well as that of 
Eton, seemed lost in lethargy. And yet in that absence of 
formal, there must have been a Christian, leavening at work. 
The next fifteen years showed Etonians of the highest cha- 
racter and of widespread influence for good ; another fifteen 
years grew into the great Oxford awakening. Out of the 
teaching and superintendence of Sumner and his contempor- 
aries, came such men as Patteson, the Coleridges, Lonsdale, 
Praed, Moultrie, Jelf, the Puseys, the Denisons, the Hamiltons, 
the Selwyns, Lefevre, Gladstone, Hallam. Of a tree that 
bore such fruit we must think according to the prophet’s word : 
‘ Destroy it not, fora blessing is in it.”! 

In the microcosm of Eton we may expect more or less of 
reflection and mutual reaction from the world without ; time 
subjects each to laws of modificaticn and change. What we 


1 In one of the many pamphlets published by Mr. Jesse, where credit 
is given to one of the assistants (Rev. C. Yonge) for exceptional wisdom 
in dealing with boy-nature, the following sentence occurs: ‘I believe no 
boy ever told him a lie.’ We quote the fact as simply indicative of the 
genuine training of those days. At a later date there is a nearly parallel 
passage in Dr. Arnold’s Zzfe, vol. i. p. 116. 
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‘ask is that all reforms, when there is demand or desire for 


them, should be entered on in a deliberate and comprehen- 
sive spirit, and follow as far as possible the lead of the lines 
anciently laid down. And there was a feature of old days 
which might with very solid advantage be reproduced, though 
it would require some boldness to reproduce it, and the very 
hint of it may perhaps raise a smile, and something more 
among those who recollect the custom in its bear-garden 
actuality. We allude to ‘ Prose’ (properly prayers), the two 
o'clock assemblage of the fifth form in the presence of the 
head-master on Sunday. A rare scene it was, certainly! But 
wisely used and regulated it would be a golden opportunity 
for a vigorous master-mind to impress home truths, and to 
win the confidence and inspire the tone of those whom he 
thus met face to face. Why might not the Upper School 
desk at Eton be as effective as the famous pulpit of Rugby 
under Dr. Arnold? 

In conclusion, we wish to notice one new departure of 
recent years which is truly admirable, and of which we may 
assert that it was conceived wholly in the spirit of the founder, 
although advancing and worked on lines of its own. We 
refer to the Hackney Mission, conducted by one who bears a 
name long known and honoured in college and school, also 
by the origination of truly Christian enterprise for the fallen 
and helpless. But, as bearing upon our ideal and estimate of 
Etonian work, we go on to ask, who gave the first impulse to 
school missions? An Etonian, and a representative one ; a 
Montem captain, a King’s scholar, distinguished in the New- 
castle, prizeman at Cambridge, then second to none, if rivalled 
by any, asa Head-master, at Uppingham. We remember him 
many years since standing up in his place as Poser to speak 
in Election Chamber ; the drift of his speech was an advocacy 
of certain innovations to which he foresaw opposition, but for 
which he guaranteed success ; we remember how he rounded 
off his arguments with the bold energetic words, ‘ And we will 
win’; and we dare echo them in the sense of our old motto 
‘Floreat Etona.’ 
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ArT. V.—DrR. EDERSHEIM’S ‘WARBURTON 
LECTURES.’ 


Prophecy and History in relation to the Messiah. The War- 
burton Lectures for 1880-1884. By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, 
M.A. Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., Author of Life and Times of 
Fesus the Messiah. (London, 1885.) 


Dr. EDERSHEIM has certainly selected the noblest of subjects 
for his Warburton Lectures. He has chosen the one great 
event the prediction of which pervades the Old Testament 
and its accomplishment the New. It is the latest and by no 
means the least contribution to the Christology of the Old 
Testament. It at once suggests a comparison with Heng- 
stenberg’s great work, and a very large literature that is 
more or less occupied with the same theme. It is a subject 
which might cause the driest of theological writers to break 
forth into the language of eloquence and pathos. It is the 
one radiant glowing hope which animates the soul of the 
Jewish exile, and which fills the heart of the Christian with 
peace and joy in believing. Beyond the devout consideration 
of the one central figure, the subject ramifies into many 
stages of development and of critical discussion. It is one 
which especially needs a combination of wide learning and 
deep feeling, and both these conditions are satisfied in the 
case of a writer like Dr, Edersheim. 

At the same time we are afraid we must add that there 
is a wide difference between Dr. Edersheim’s conception 
and the execution of his work. His passages of warmth and 
insight are only sporadically scattered through a wealth of 
material which he has failed to weld into an harmonious 
whole. We apprehend that neither those who heard nor those 
who read the lectures will be as impressed and instructed as 
they ought to be from his discussion of this high argument. 
We hold that his method of treatment is radically defective, 
and that it would have been far better if he had adopted 
the plan of the Bampton Lectures, although Bishop Temple 
and one or two others have broken the continuity of the 
series in this respect. Each lecture should have a certain 
completeness of its own, appealing alike to the intelligence 
and the heart of those who hear and those who read. All 
critical and contentious matter should be consigned to notes 
and appendices. Dr. Edersheim has to some extent adopted 
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this principle, but in a varying and uncertain way. There are 
many pages in the text which ought to be relegated to an 
apparatus criticus. It would be impossible for any reader to 
toil after the meaning, or to bear in recollection the details. 
Even in the reading when we are at liberty to rest for inves- 
tigation, we are pained by the harshness of style, the sudden 
breaks, and the sense of incongruity. The book also has no 
index, and as Bayle truly says, ‘The index is the soul of 
a book.’ 

As an industrious author, Dr. Edersheim has, during 
many past years, laboured in various provinces of literature. 
He has been one of the translators from the German for 
Clark’s Theological Library. He has written familiar stories 
both of Scottish life and of Jewish life. He has done a whole 
series of small volumes on Bible history for the Religious Tract 
Society. He has recently achieved a magnum opus, The Life 
and Times of Fesus the Messiah, to which the present Warbur- 
ton Lectures are a pendant. Indeed, a great deal of the ground 
over which Dr. Edersheim conducts us has already been tra- 
versed in the two volumes of Zhe Life and Times of the 
Messiah. There are certain writers who, really having some- 
thing to say, say it over and over again in different forms. 
Each work may have a different title, and may contemplate 
the same subject from a different point, but in reality it is the 
same material though exhibited in various forms. We are 
afraid that Dr. Edersheim shows marked signs of becoming a 
writer of this description. No doubt such repetition of 
oneself is in some ways an obvious advantage to an author, 
but it is not the best for his own reputation, neither is it the 
fairest for the interests of his readers. We should say that 
some subjects of the present volume are better treated and at 
greater length in The Life and Times. The Pseudepigraphic 
writings is an instance. Other matter is strictly limited to 
the present volume. It will be interesting to treat of this ; 
and indeed the whole high argument of the Messiahship of 
Christ—the very substratum of Christianity—can at no time 
be discussed either by author or reviewer without some 
measure of hope, instruction, and consolation. 

All through his work Dr. Edersheim wavers between a 
broad, higher constructive exhibition of his subject, and a 
destructive criticism as applied to the views of his opponents 
and ramifying into a variety of details. The keen discussion of 
adverse criticism is never long wanting in an acute or sub-acute 
form. This culminates in the chapters and appendices on ‘the 
arrangement, analysis, and recent criticism’ of the Pentateuch. 
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Of course these subjects have to be deait with in one shape 
or another, but we are afraid that Dr. Edersheim’s mode of 
mixing things up is inartistic, and likely to discourage that 
peculiar individual whose taste requires so much to be studied 
in the present day if we would do him good, ‘the general 
reader.’ In another direction we think that the treatment of 
the critical portion is a mistake. We believe that Dr. Eders- 
heim would have rendered portions of his work much more 
useful, if he had met the difficulties of the negative criti- 
cism as it appears in its English dress. It is not sufficient 
that he should discuss the questions raised by Wellhausen 
and Kuenen, as they appear in German literature. Mr. 
Robertson Smith is the great exponent of Wellhausen in this 
country, and yet we find no mention of Mr. Smith in this 
work. This is the more remarkable as he wrote the paper 
on the Messiah in the present (ninth) edition of the Euxcyclo- 
pedia Britannica, in which there are certainly some views 
which it would enter within Dr. Edersheim’s province to 
combat. The English version of Wellhausen has appeared 
since these Warburton Lectures were delivered, but Well- 
hausen’s noted article on Israel in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
receives only the scantiest reference. Dr. Edersheim’s argu- 
ments would have been best directed to difficulties, not as 
they have been brought before German readers, but as they 
have become familiarized to the English mind. He would 
no doubt answer that he has done best in going to the original 
sources in Germany, but at the same time he has missed a 
great element of serviceableness in not meeting the wants of 
most English students. 

In his preface Dr. Edersheim sketches an outline of his 
treatment of the subject. It will there be seen that his fore- 
most aim is to meet the latest development of destructive or 
negative criticism. He claims that the main questions con- 
cerning the Messianic hope of the Old Testament have been 
faced by him, and in some respects ‘viewed under a new 
aspect.’ We must observe, however, that there is not much 
scope for originality in interpreting these broad lines of pro- 
phecy. We cannot safely depart far from the Vincentian 
canon—guod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus. We 
believe, further, that there is much less novelty in his argu- 
ments than he appears to think is the case. 


‘ Whether or not there is in the Old Testament any prophecy in 
the true and, as we have regarded it, the Scriptural sense ; whether 
there were of old any directly God-sent prophets in Israel, with a 
message from heaven for the present as well as for the future ; whether 
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there was any Messianic hope from the beginning and any conception 
of a spiritual Messiah ; nay, whether the state of religious belief was 
as we had hitherto imagined, or quite different ; whether, indeed, 
there were any Mosaic institutions at all, or else the greater part of 
what we call such, if not the whole, dated from much later times— 
the central and most important of them, from after the Exile ; whether, 
in short, our views on all these points have to be completely changed, 
so that instead of the Law and the Prophets we should have to 
speak of the Prophets and the Law ; and instead of Moses and the 
Prophets, of the Prophets and the Priests ; and the larger part of the 
Old Testament literature should be ascribed to Exilian and post- 
Exilian times, and bears the impress of their falsifications—these are 
some of the questions which now engage theological thinkers, and 
which on the negative side are advocated by critics of such learning 
and skill as to have secured, not only on the Continent, but even 
among ourselves, a large number of zealous adherents’ (p. x). 


Such questions are not only critical but are concerned 
with the very essence of faith. Dr. Edersheim then proceeds 
to explain his method in showing the prophetic character of 
the Old Testament and its fulfilment in our Lord. He intends 
to defend his position both in front and in rear. He then 
explains what he means by the front and the rear. By ‘the 
front’ he means the primitive belief of the Church, the tra- 
dition of the Church concerning Christ in the generation after 
the Crucifixion. He here not only examines the body of 
Gospel facts recorded in the Gospels and constituting a record 
of early Christian faith, but finds confirmatory lines of evi- 
dence in several other directions. He then, for ‘the rear,’ 
examines recent theories in regard to the structure and order 
of the Old Testament, specially treating of recent criticism of 
the Pentateuch. Dr. Edersheim explains certain repetitions 
by reminding us that as the lectures extended over four years 
at periods widely apart, occasional repetitions could hardly be 
avoided. It would, however, be a fair rejoinder to say that 
the repetitions of sermons need not appear in the printed 
book, where there is no Azatus whatever for the reader, what- 
ever there may once have been for the hearer. 

All through the Old Testament, he truly argues, there ran 
the great vein of Messianic prophecy. Novum Testamentum 
in Vetere latet, Vetus in Novo patet. The Messianic expecta- 
tion, prevailing in the time of our Lord, however distorted by 
carnal imagination of secular glory, was based on the great 
hope which extended throughout Jewish literature and history. 
The nationalistic movement which issued in the final war 
with Rome was caused through the ‘veil on the heart,’ the 
misunderstanding of Messianic prophecy. The Rationalism 
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of Modern Judaism has to some extent disowned and dis- 
credited the expectation of the Messiah, but in the family 
life, year by year as they gather around the paschal tables, 
they raise the longing cry, ‘This year here—next year in 
Jerusalem.’ The argument employed with the modern Jew 
must still be that of S. Paul at Thessalonica, that ‘Jesus 
is Christ, ie. the Messiah, and of our Blessed Lord Him- 
self, that it behoved the Messiah to suffer these things and 
to enter into His glory. The exhibition of this great argu- 
ment opens with the Protevangelion of Genesis iii. 14, 15. 
Both in the text and in an elaborate Note, Dr. Edersheitn 
vindicates on critical grounds our version, ‘He shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise His heel.’ We observe 
with regret that the Old Testament Revision admits Kuenen’s 
version in the margin, ‘shalt lie in wait for’—words which 
Dr. Edersheim says ‘would, irrespective of linguistic con- 
siderations, yield such feebleness of meaning as almost to 
transform the pathos of God’s final judgment upon sin into 
bathos.’ This is our author’s view from the platform of the 
higher criticism, and in dwelling on this glorious text we have 
one of the few occasions in which he becomes comparatively 
eloquent :— 


‘The sentence is full of meaning. It sets forth a principle; it 
ennobles our human nature as representing it as moral ; it bears a 
promise ; it contains a prophecy ; it introduces the Golden Age. It 
is the noblest saying that could be given to humanity or to individual 
men at the birth of their history. In it the Bible sets forth at its 
very opening these three great ethical principles, on which rests the 
whole Biblical teaching concerning the Messiah and His kingdom : 
that man is capable of salvation ; that all evil springs from sin, with 
which moital combat must be waged ; and that there will be a final 
victory over sin through the Representative of Humanity. And this 
first promise does not afterwards develop; it contains initially all 
that is to be unfolded in the course of the fullest development, so 
that we might exclaim with an ancient writer: ‘“‘ Here begins the 
book of the wars of the Lord ;” or, with Luther, “ Here rises the 


Sun of Consolation ”’ (p. 34). 


Later on in the lecture he alludes, both in the text and 
in an elaborate Note, to Kuenen’s translation, followed by 
Delitzsch, pollicitus meliora, ‘the families of the earth shall 
bless themselves with Abraham,’ i.e. ‘ shall wish for themselves 
or for one another the blessings which Jahveh bestowed upon 
him.’ The Revised Version has been fully vindicated by Dr. 
Stanley Leathes, our author’s predecessor in the Warburton 
lecturer’s chair. With these two passages the examination of 
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texts mainly ceases. He does not give any such special atten- 
tion to the Messianic passages in the Psalms and Prophets. 
Perhaps there never was a work published on the subject of 
the Messiah, with such a scanty reference to the fifty-third 
of Isaiah, the great weapon which we must apply in our con- 
troversy with the Jew. Many who have resisted all other 
arguments have yielded to the marvellous words of the sec- 
tion of ‘the Servant of the Lord’ in Isaiah. Dr. Edersheim’s 
argument had been that the New Testament in its origin 
looks back upon the Old, and therefore he has to make sure 
of the primitive belief of the Church in the facts recorded in 
the Gospels, and on which the conviction was grounded that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah of Old Testament pro- 
phecy. Accordingly, the argument of his third lecture is: 
‘The faiths and rites of the Primitive Church are confirmed 
by indubitable Christian, and by important non-Christian, 
evidence. He has to show what the Gospel records say of 
the primitive faith, without entering on the grounds of that 
faith—an inquiry which Dr. Edersheim tells us he holds in 
reserve for a future work. We observe that in the volume of 
essays, Studia Biblica, published at the Clarendon Press, Dr. 
Edersheim has a‘ New Theory of the Synoptic Gospels,’ in 
which he appears to be breaking up the ground for a fresh 
undertaking. Beyond the Gospel records of doctrine, there is 
further evidence, both Christian and non-Christian, of the 
existence of doctrines and rites, which must necessarily rest 
on facts recorded in the Gospel history. The Book of the 
Acts, the Book of the Revelation, and the Epistles, come 
under the first head. Before proceeding to the second head, 
‘the testimony of avowed enemies, he might have quoted 
the Avday} tav d@dexa "Arroorédwr, so recently edited by 
Bryennius, and which has justly attracted such universal 
attention. 

Under this second head he first adduces the Talmud, 
which, though containing pre-Christian notices, is, as a whole, 
of much later date than the New Testament. The subject of 
the confirmation of the Gospel afforded by the Talmud is 
a subject new to most English readers, and is full of interest. 
These confirmations are ascribed to Rabbis, belonging to the 
Apostolic or Early Post-Apostolic age. In the Rabbinical 
writers, miraculous powers are attributed to the disciples of 
Christ, and the Talmud strictly forbids men availing them- 
selves of such, even to save life. There seem also to be 
distinct references to the Gospels of S. Matthew and S. John. 
There is a striking argument for the effect of Christianity, 
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stopping short of conversion, upon the best Jewish minds, 
and it is said that Christian prayers were at times actually 
introduced into the worship of the Synagogue. From the 
consideration of the Talmud our author passes to Josephus, 
He contends that though the celebrated passage about Christ 
(Antiq. Fud. xviii. 3, 2) has received alterations and interpo- 
lations, it must nevertheless have had some genuine substra- 
tum. The authentic passage concerning John the Baptist (zdzd. 
xviii. 5, 2) covers the Gospel facts recorded concerning him. 
The celebrated passage from Pliny (Ef. x. 97, 98) is given at 
length, and there is a very full analysis of its evidential value, 
and of the extent of ground which it covers. It gives evidence 
of Christ’s Ministry, of His Resurrection, of the faith and 
practices of the Early Church. The effect of this combination 
of evidence from the New Testament record of the history of 
the Early Church, from the Talmud, from Josephus, and from 
Pliny, is to give us an historical picture of the Primitive 
Church which saw in Jesus of Nazareth the fulfilment of the 
Messianic propliecies. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth lectures will be found of more 
popular and general use than several chapters which succeed 
them. They deal generally with the subject of prophecy. 
The literature of the subject is vast, but such is its intense 
vitality—in itself no slight evidence to its inspiration—that it 
constantly invites the fresh efforts of new minds. His view 
of the ‘fundamental principles of prophecy’ recalls in some 
measure Davison’s great work, and, though they may not be 
so original as he perhaps thinks, he states his points strongly 
and they are quite worthy of study. The fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, he argues, is always both wider and more spiritual 
than the prediction. The prophet is always a preacher as 
well as a foreteller. He foretells the future in the light of the 
present, in which he finds the colour, the scenery, the historic 
basis of his picture. When he speaks of Moab, Ammon, 
Tyre, Assyria, he is not only telling the doom of immediate 
foes but of distant foes beyond, all the world-forces that are 
in antagonism to the kingdom of Christ. This is what 
Dr. Edersheim will find Stier finely speaking of as the ‘ per- 
spective of prophecy.’ In announcing the Messianic king- 
dom, as also in other provinces of Divine writ, it was necessary 
to use language that should at once be intelligible to the 
contemporary generation and intelligible to the time of the 
coming of Christ, and beyond that to His Second Advent. 
In the Prophets the references to immediate events stretch 
onwards to the Messianic future :— 
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_ ‘As the rapt prophet gazes upon these hills and valleys around 
him, they seem to grow into gigantic mountains and wide tracts, 
watered by many a river, and peopled with many and strange forms, 
while here and there the golden light lies on some special height, 
whence its rays slope down into valleys and glens ; or else the 
brightness shines out in contrasted glory against dark forest or 
shadowy outline in the background’ (p. 128). 


Just as Bishop Temple has made use of the illustration of 
the kaleidoscope, so Dr. Edersheim employs that of the 
telescope. 


‘The reading of prophecy seems like gazing through a telescope 
which is successively drawn out in such manner as to adapt the forms 
to his varying vision. And yet the telescope is the same to all gene- 
rations . . . which regard the present as containing in germ the 
future, and the future as the child of the present, so that it can be 
presented in the forms of the present. It is not even a progression, 
nor even a development, but an unfolding of the present .. . it is 
not merely one or another special prediction that is Messianic ; 
everything, every event and institution, is prophetic and Messianico- 
prophetic and what we onesidedly call special predictions are only 
special points on which the golden light rests and from which it is 
reflected. And it is in this sense that we understand and adopt the 
fundamental principle of the Synagogue, repeated in every variety of 
form, that every event in Israel’s history and every prophecy pointed 
forward to the Messiah, and that every trait and fact of the past 
whether of history or of miracle, would be re-enacted more fully, 
nay, in complete fulness, in the times of the Messiah... . The 
principles which we have laid down are most wide-reaching in their 
bearings. They find their application also to what are called the 
types of the Old Testament, which are predictions by deed, as 
prophecies are predictions by words, under the study of which the 
reference to the future must be learned from their teaching in the 
then present, their typical from their symbolical meaning. . . . As 
each event in His history kindled into light, it shone upon the indi- 
vidual prophecies and made them brighter’ (p. 129). 


We have been obliged to abridge our extract, and we may 
say that the fifth and sixth lectures are in great measure an 
expansion of its teaching. The Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment contain, he says, using scientific language, ‘anthrop- 
ology, soteriology, and eschatology. He commences his 
fifth chapter by some remarks on prophetism and heathen 
divination. They have points of contact, but their path and 
their end are both very different. He quotes Hoffman’s saying 
that what Cesar Augustus is for the understanding of Roman 
history, that Jesus Christ is for the understanding of the his- 
tory of Israel (p. 144). While Hebrew prophecy led up to God, 
heathenism led away from Him, The test of the true prophet 
VOL. XXI.—NO. XLII. Y 
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is always loyalty to the true God. Both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New, we have to try the spirits whether they 
be of God. As might be expected, Dr. Edersheim dwells 
largely both on the morality and the spirituality of the pro- 
phecies. At the close of the fifth lecture he makes a some- 
what abrupt digression, for which he may be well excused, on 
the terrible and ill-deserved persecution which the Jews were 
suffering at the height of the anti-Semitic movement, as it is 
euphoniously called, of 1882. As a Jew himself, and writing 
about the Jews, he naturally embraces any opportunity of 
expressing his utmost horror and indignation. It is utterly 
impossible to read this paragraph and the accompanying 
Note without feeling in full sympathy with him. Part of the 
moral element of prophecy is its historical character. Each 
advance in history was both an accomplishment of prophecy 
and a preparation for its further fulfilment. The historic and 
prophetic character of the Old Testament in relation to the 
Messiah has always been accepted by the Synagogue. Dr. 
Edersheim in speaking of the Synagogue and cognate sub- 
jects is always upon ground which is peculiarly his own, and 
speaks with the authority of a Rabbi. He dwells strongly 
upon the spirituality of all legal ordinances, as in circumcision 
and in sacrifices. In this connection he enlarges on the refer- 
ences made by the prophets to ritual and Levitical ordinances. 
All the antecedents travel on to the goal and development of 
all prophecy, to the ‘latter days,’ Even so the Church longs 
for— 
‘, . . one far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.’ 


Dr. Edersheim now concludes generally from the various 
’ steps in his argument that the Christian view of the Messianic 
idea and ideal is a view true to the Old Testament. But he 
proceeds to clench his argument once more by presenting ‘a 
rapid review of the historical development through which the 
fundamental religious ideas passed in Israel.’ The review is 
extremely rapid, being concentrated in half a dozen pages, 
and satisfactory, so far as it goes. It is impossible to Giscuss 
it fully. We should as much think of abridging an index or 
giving a summary of a table of contents. 

It is to be regretted that at this point Dr. Edersheim does 
not gather together the individual predictions in the Old 
Testament, so as to present the prophetic picture of the Mes- 
siah, as he owns might have been expected from him. He 
prefers taking up the Pentateuch subject, although ‘one or 
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another part of it has been so often and so well done by my 
predecessors.’ It is a little more than a hundred years ago 
since the traditional view of the Mosaic authorship was as- 
sailed by a French physician named Astruc, the son of a 
Protestant father, afterwards a convert to Roman Catholicism. 
His theory, derived in the first place from the exclusive use 
in different parts of Genesis of the terms Elohim and Jehovah, 
marked out eleven separate documents in the book of Genesis 
(A, B, C,and Eto M). The fitting home of such specu- 
lations was not France, where they were little known, com- 
paratively, but Germany, there associated first with the name 
of Eichhorn, about whom he gives us a biographical Note. 
This is the solitary instance of such an excursus. Why has 
he not done the same with Astruc, De Wette, Ewald, and 
various others? Eichhorn led the way in German criticism 
on the subject, and all German critics have mainly followed 
the lines and principles which he laid down. The theory of 
Wellhausen is its latest and most extreme development. Dr. 
Edersheim characterizes the Pentateuch, as reconstructed by 
Wellhausen, as the most curiously tesselated, or rather mosaic 
piece of workmanship, to which there exists no parallel in- 
stance of any such composition, and says that from a literary 
point of view, such construction of it seems incredible. To 
the consideration of the Pentateuch he devotes two lectures, 
one of them of the inordinate length of fifty-three pages, and 
two appendices. The subject is well worn, but Dr. Eders- 
heim conceives that he has something fresh to say about 
it, and considers that ‘ notwithstanding the interest awakened 
in the subject, it may be doubted whether the history and 
progress of this question are sufficiently well known, inteili- 
gently to follow the discussion’ (p. 192). The sentence is 
obscure ; he leaves it uncertain who are the people whom he 
doubts being able to follow the discussion, his hearers, his 
readers, or his critics. There is evidently an ellipsis, as in the 
judge’s address to the criminal: ‘You have received a good 
education, instead of which you go about the country stealing 
ducks.” We are afraid that Dr. Edersheim’s own treatment 
of the subject is somewhat crowded and involved. This 
lecture must have been simply unintelligible to those who 
heard him. Indeed he justly characterizes Wellhausen’s 
system as one of ‘extreme elaborateness and intricacy.’ There 
can be no doubt of the momentousness of the issues involved. 
Wellhausen’s theory is that the great body of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion is post-Exilian ; that consequently Christ and the apostles, 
in appealing to Moses, and Prophets, and the Psalms, were ap- 
¥2 
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pealing to legend, tradition, and fabrication; that the great 
institution of the Passover, and the central place of worship, 
and the Aaronic priesthood, and the historical narratives, were 
simply the invention of the priesthood about the time of Ezra. 
The consequences of such a theory would be indeed por- 
tentous. 

‘What was the history of Israel, and what their religious institutions ? 
Take away all the sacred element, and Israel appears only as a horde 
of barbarians and of slaves, lately emancipated, and not distinguish- 
able from the Canaanites around. In such case their religion was 
really the old indigenous nature-worship (as they call it, “ natur- 
wiichsig”), in which Jahveh is really Moloch and Baal; sacrifices, 
often those of human beings ; and where all the abominations of the 
races in Palestine have their place’ (p. 223). 


Dr. Edersheim justly speaks of such theories as ‘perverted 
ingenuity, an hypothesis manifestly untenable, supported by 
flimsy reasonings.’ 

In his eighth lecture he goes into some further considera- 
tions respecting the composition and date of the Pentateuch. 
He does not deny that in the human element it may have 
had different sources and repeated redaction. The history of 
our Lord is based on four different sources, and one of them, 
S. Luke, has had before him a comparison of documents. 
But the monstrous theory of the present day is altogether to 
deny the authenticity of the record, and to ascribe it to post- 
Exilian authorship! As our author points out, the theory is 
beset with absurdities. Only a small number of the people 
returned with Ezra and Nehemiah, and yet we are to suppose 
that the period was one of unexampled literary activity, and 
that the legislation. introduced would take no notice of the 
interests of the race that was then spreading over the world, 
would not even make any provision for synagogues for the use 
of the duac7ropd. We are to suppose that this literary fraud of a 
pseudo-Mosaic law imposed upon the Jews for two thousand 
years, until the forgery was discovered by modern literary 
ingenuity. The teaching of the prophets is manifestly based 
upon the Mosaic law, and the notion that the Mosaic law 
looks back upon the prophets is absolutely incongruous. Dr. 
Edersheim draws out at great length the argument that the 
Pentateuch embodies the Mosaic legislation. He examines 
the laws, institutions, customs of the Jews, as set forth in the 
Pentateuch, and shows how far they are from being in ac- 
cordance witha post-Exilian period. Such are the three great 
national festivals, the laws and arrangements for an almost 
purely agricultural society, the primitiveness of the adminis- 
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tration of the laws with regard to the remission of debt and 
forbidding of usury. Most of these could not have taken 
effect for the first time after the division of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. If these arrangements were made for the 
first time after the exile, the social revolution they would 
have wrought, would have been of the most sweeping de- 
scription. Surely we should have found, if this curious theory 
of inversion be true, some mention of the exile itself, and of 
the development that followed upon the period of the exile, 
the institution of the synagogue, the commencement of Tra- 
ditionalism, the doctrines of angels, the existence of Hellen- 
ism, and the new relations of the Jewish Church with the 
world.. And yet not a trace is to be found of all those in- 
fluences which were then so powerfully affecting the Jewish 
race. Dr. Edersheim very nearly arrives at the guod est ab- 
surdum of mathematical demonstration. We suppose that it 
is for the interests of theological science that all new theories 
should be tested and examined, but we believe that the novel 
doctrines of Wellhausen and Dr. Robertson Smith will speedily 
pass into the obscurity from which they suddenly emerged. 
In his ninth and succeeding lectures Dr. Edersheim works 
out the subject of ‘The Messianic Idea in the Later Stages of 
Israel’s History. In this, we think, lies the more interesting 
and original portion of the work. English readers are not 
very familiar with the idea, as it was developed in the post- 
prophetic period. When he speaks of the bearings of the 
exile upon the Messianic hope, he rightly points out that the 
discipline of the exile was not simply punitive, but brought 
Israel a step nearer the goal of its world-mission (p. 297). 
Israel, amidst the kingdoms of the world, could best learn 
what was the meaning of a universal world-kingdom of God. 
But the people failed to learn the lesson. ‘They emerged, on 
the other side the Babylonian flood, not as Israel, but as the 
Jews. Two centuries after their return there was great 
activity in the national literature. This was the time of the 
final redaction of the later portion of the Old Testament 
Canon and of the Apocrypha. ‘The collection of Apocrypha, 
as we have it in the English version,’ writes our author, ‘ is 
not only ill translated in many parts, but ill thrown together, 
being arranged neither according to country, contents, nor 
age’ (p. 303). This ninth lecture is almost exclusively directed 
to the criticism of the Apocrypha. It is impossible, however, 
to draw a sharp line between the Apocryphal and the Apoca- 
lyptic writings. It is almost impossible to tell in some in- 
stances where they were Christian, or where they were Jewish. 
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The author does not explain the word ‘ Pseudepigrapha,’ but the 
word pretty well explains itself—‘ false authorship.’ Except 
in one instance, the Apocrypha preserves silence respecting 
the person of the Messiah. But at the same time it is full of 
the expectation of Messianic times. The hope of the people, 
both in Palestine and in the Diaspora, rests on the rapt vision 
of the future of Israel. The vision, as in our Lord’s time, was 
altogether secular. Could they have achieved a vast tem- 
poral domination like the Roman power, have sent armies of 
victory through arches of triumph, have made Jerusalem the 
centre of a world-wide empire, the low, secular, Messianic con- 
ception would have been satisfied. Such a view never rose 
above a narrow Judaism, and it is one that underlies all the 
Apocrypha. This is even Philo’s view, though Philo rose far 
above the level of the bigoted Rabbis. The Jews who 
returned from the exile became strongly Nationalist ; Simon 
Zelotes would be a ‘ Nationalist’; Jude, ‘the brother of our 
Lord, was probably one ; ‘to some at least, perhaps to many, 
the Nationalist direction was, what Hellenism afterwards 
became to so many in the west, a schoolmaster unto Christ.’ 
What are called the Pseudepigraphic writings represent 
the external Realistic form of the Jewish Messianic hope. 
Except in the absolute reverence for the law which we find 
displayed here, it never escaped from the letter and bondage 
of externalism. It is the highest evidence for the historic 
Christ, that His ideal altogether transcended the highest 
aspirations of His time. Dr. Edersheim gives some limited 
discussion of these Apocalyptic Pseudepigraphs. They have 
all an intensely Jewish character, and take up, though ina 
particular direction, the Messianic hopes of the Prophets. 
These writings covera period of about 250 years—-170 B.C. to 
g0 A.D. They are eight in number: the Book of Enoch, the 
Sibylline Oracles, the Psalter of Solomon, Little Genesis, 4th 
Esdras (our 2nd Esdras), the Ascension and Vision of Isaiah, 
the Assumption of Moses, and Apocalypse of Baruch. S. Jude 
quotes two of these writings (vv. 14, 15). They give a view 
of the Messianic kingdom, which bears both on the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, and on their fulfilment in Christ Jesus. 
Much of this curious and highly interesting literature has no 
doubt perished. Dr. Edersheim claims for them an historical, 
a theological, and even an exegetical interest in their bearing 
on the Book of the Revelation. At the same time we think 
that this portion of his subject would have borne considerable 
expansion. It is rather tantalizing to find the Sibyllines 
disposed of in half a dozen lines, especially when we recollect 
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the connexion of these documents with the Fourth Eclogue 
of Virgil and the Messiah of Alexander Pope. The so-called 
Apocalypse of Paul, which was some time ago published in the 
original Greek by Tischendorf, is unnoted. The ‘ Psalms of 
Solomon’ have been included in the apocryphal writings of 
the Old Testament. They are very remarkable poems, and 
the careful examination of them would have helped out our 
author’s picture, while a careful translation and discussion of 
the Sibyllines is a service which, so far as we know, has not 
yet been rendered to English literature. 

_ The last lecture is on ‘The Last Stage in Messianic Pro- 
phecy: John the Baptist.’ Things were at the very worst 
when ‘ The Voice’ was heard in the wilderness. 


‘ Within Israel itself, the life-blood of the Old Testament could 
scarcely pulsate any longer through the ossified arteries of Tradition- 
alism and Rabbinism. ‘The self-righteousness and externalism of the 
Pharisees, the indifference and pride of the Sadducees, the semi- 
heathen mysticism of the Essenes, the wild extravagance into which 
Nationalism was running—all this was indeed making the once 
pleasant land a moral wilderness’ (p. 354). 


The character of the Baptist was unique; his preaching was 
un-Jewish, and is the best evidence to the reality of his 
inspiration. The repentance and inward righteousness on 


which he insisted, were altogether foreign to the character of 
the people, and to the utterances of the Rabbis. No Jewish 
fanatic would have dared to say to those around him: ‘ Begin 
not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father, 
for I say unto you that God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham.’ On the whole, this chapter on 
John the Baptist is slight. It will not bear comparison with 
the remarkable chapter of Dr. Cunningham Geikie in his Zzfe 
of Christ, perhaps the most meritorious chapter of that work. 
Dr. Edersheim says of S. John: ‘ His mind seems saturated 
with the Old Testament Messianic hope, especially as pre- 
sented in the prophecies of Isaiah, and we cannot but con- 
clude that during those many years of his solitary life in 
the wilderness this had been the very food and drink of his 
soul’ (p. 366). He came to announce the near fulfilment of 
the great Messianic hope. Of Christ as the great fulfilment 
of that hope it does not fall within our author’s province to 
speak at any length. ‘Christ stands alone in His kingdom. 
John is within the porch; Christ has stepped forth into the 
free air, into the new light and the heavenly life. And He 
has brought it to us and to all men’ (p. 368). 

Finally, there is one more aspect in which we may look 
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upon this work. It is one of the latest contributions to that 
copious literature which is concerned with the Person and 
Office of the Messiah, and which has never been more in- 
tensely and largely developed than in the present day. Surely 
the words of Christ are receiving a daily added fulfilment : 
‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
Me. The attraction of the Cross works, if not to draw all 
men in penitence and faith to its foot, yet in a sense to draw 
them to Christ. Men cannot leave Christ alone. He possesses 
an indescribable power and attraction that draws all minds 
towards Himself. In many circles of human life the question 
is heard with the deepest interest and anxiety: What think 
ye of Christ? What is the import to the human race of the 
life and death of Christ? All the conscious prophecies of 
Israel, all the unconscious prophecies of heathendom, all the 
prophetic voices in our own hearts, greet Him as the Desire 
of all nations. Of late years there has been an extraordinarily 
minute and profound analysis of the life of Christ, whether in 
such writers of doubtful friendliness as the author of Ecce 
Homo and Renan, or in Americans such as Bushnell, or in 
Germans such as Weiss, or in the Bampton Lectures of Dr. 
Liddon, or in the three huge Lives of Christ which have 
appeared within recent years in this country. All prove the 
awful vitality of the question of the Messiahship of Jesus. 
Works like the present volume have their own place in this 
high argument. They show how all antecedent history and 
literature among the chosen people combine to sketch the 
lineaments which we reverently recognize as the portrait of 
the Redeemer in His sufferings and His glory. We believe 
and are sure that He alone hath the words of Eternal Life, 
that He is the Messiah that should come, and we raise the 
strain of His Holy Catholic Church throughout all the world: 
‘Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. Thou art the ever- 
lasting Son of the Father.’ 
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Evolution and Design. 


ArT. VI—EVOLUTION AND DESIGN. 


1. The Evolutionist at Large. By GRANT ALLEN. (London, 
1884.) 

2. The Evidences of Design in Nature. Westminster Review, 
July. (London, 1875.) 


BEFORE the modern theory of evolution was formulated by 
Darwin and others, the theist rested his case mainly on the 
numberless evidences of design which he maintained were to 
be found in nature, as, for example, in the marvellous con- 
struction of the human eye. The reply of the atheist that 
this and other apparent evidences of design were purely the 
results of random combinations of unconscious forces, directed 
by no conscious will and guided by no intelligence, seemed 
to the generality of mankind utterly absurd and puerile. 
Nor did the theory of the atheist find much more favour with 
calm and thoughtful men of science, who, with remarkably 
few and by no means important exceptions, sided upon this 
momentous question with the ordinary unscientific multitude. 
There is no denying the fact that this is no longer the case. 
Within the last few years great changes have taken place in 
the religious opinions of all classes of society, of the un- 
scientific as well as of the scientific, or rather of the unscien- 
tific because of the scientific, and it is generally understood, 
and we believe rightly, that for this the theory of evolution, 
as currently understood, is mainly responsible. We do not 
mean to affirm that the majority either amongst the scientific 
or amongst the unscientific are absolute atheists; on the 
contrary, the vast majority in both classes are still theists ; 
but it is undoubtedly the fact that the minority in both 
classes have greatly increased in numbers, and that many who 
still profess theism and some form of Christianity feel the 
foundations of their early faith sorely shaken. 

Now, in what way does the theory of evolution seem to 
support the theory of the atheist? And is the support thus 
seemingly afforded to atheism a reality or an illusion? These 
questions we proceed to examine in a purely scientific spirit. 

The main and essential principles of the theory of evolu- 
tion may be understood from one illustrative example of their 
application. An evolutionist would explain the origin and 
development of any animal organ, such as the eye, by purely 
natural causes, somewhat as follows. The first important fact 
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which we have to notice, he would say, is the fact that the 
lowest types of animals have no eyes, nor any trace of an 
organ that might ultimately develop into an eye. Higher in 
the scale, however, we find a rudimentary organ which, in 
position and in other respects, bears some resemblance to an 
eye, but which at the same time appears to be of no appre- 
ciable utility to the animal that possesses it. If it is an eye 
at all, it is an eye that cannot see. Still higher in the scale 
of animal life we find the same rudimentary organ in a higher 
stage of development and conferring upon its possessor some 
slight advantage in the struggle for existence over aninials 
closely resembling it in other respects, but destitute of this 
one incipient faculty. Higher yet in the scale the develop- 
ment is more advanced, and the advantages conferred more 
decided, and so on, till we reach at last that complicated and 
marvellously constructed organ which we find at the summit 
of the ascending series. 

Those are the facts observed. This is the evolutionary 
explanation: Amongst the numberless accidental variations 
that are constantly taking place in animals, some peculiarities 
confer advantages upon their possessors while others are 
detrimental. In the struggle for existence the advantageous 
peculiarities, accidental though they be at first, tend naturally 
to their own conservation from generation to generation, since 
they tend towards the preservation both of the animals which 
first possess them and of the offspring which inherit them ; and 
any fresh accidental advantageous modification of any organ, 
such as the eye, tends in the same way towards its own con- 
servation, that is to say, towards the gradual improvement of 
the organ through successive generations. In like manner 
detrimental peculiarities tend towards their own extinction ; the 
individuals inheriting them, borne down in the struggle for 
existence, gradually diminish in numbers, and finally disappear. 
Regarded from both points of view there is thus a constant 
balance in favour of modifications and variations that tend 
towards the improvement of useful organs. This improve- 
ment going steadily on through many generations, and for 
ages upon ages, though each infinitesimal onward step is 
purely accidental, must of necessity reach in the course of 
time that wonderful approximation to perfection which we 
behold in the organs of the higher types of animals. 

The foregoing is a fair though somewhat cursory sketch 
of the leading principles of the evolutionary theory. Mr. 
Allen’s pleasantly written little volume mentioned at the 
beginning of this article will supply the reader with numerous 
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interesting illustrations of these principles both amongst 

lants and animals. But how does this theory invalidate the 
old argument of design? The atheist would answer as 
follows :-— 

In ordinary circumstances we legitimately infer design 
when, and only when, the things examined are found to be, 
not only adapted to fulfil certain human purposes or wishes, 
but also incapable of being satisfactorily accounted for by 
natural causes, independently of all human purpose or fore- 
sight. When chance, working according to natural laws, and 
within natural limits, is found capable of producing such 
results, the inference of design is altogether inadmissible. 
Now, not a trace of design can be detected at any single step 
of the improvement which goes slowly and steadily on towards 
perfection in animal organs; chance, and chance alone, is 
visible as the agent ; and yet it is evident that on the hypo- 
thesis of natural laws and limits alone the improvement must 
goon. Where then is the evidence of design supposed to be 
afforded by the complicated and marvellous adaptations which 
we find in nature, especially in animal organs ? 

This argument sounds exceedingly plausible, and however 
much we may feel convinced of its unsoundness because it 
contradicts conclusions arrived at by different and perfectly 
legitimate processes of reasoning, it is not easy, without careful 
study and analysis, to discover exactly where the fallacy in it 
lies. It is commonly assumed, by theists no less than by 
atheists, that chance! and design are antagonistic terms, so 

1 To prevent any misapprehension of our meaning, we should state 
that we use the word ‘chance’ in its strict mathematical sense, which, 
unlike its common acceptation, does not necessarily involve any idea of 
doubt or uncertainty. For example, if, in a problem in probability, we 
are told that the chance of a certain event A being followed by another 
event B is three-fifths, what is really meant is this: firstly, that in an 
infinite number (or, at any rate, in an exceedingly large number) of 
observations, the event A will be followed by the event B three times out 
of five on an average ; and secondly, that if we divide the whole number 
of observations into periods of 2 each (# being any number we please), 
the sequence of A by B will, in the long run, happen as often at the mth 
observation as it will at the th observation, whatever values between 
the limits 1 and 7 we give to # and »7. It is clear that fore-knowledge 
or uncertainty as to whether the event A will be followed by the event B 
on some particular occasion is a consideration in no way necessarily 
connected with this definition. From this point of view the chance must 
be the same to the person who knows for certain whether the sequence 
will take place, and to the person who is in doubt and uncertainty as 
to the matter. The statement that the chance is three-fifths gives accu- 
rate information as to Zo¢a/s and averages, but no information as to any 
particular case. The reader should consult Dr. Venn’s well reasoned 
and exceedingly interesting Logzc of Chance, in which this and kindred 
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that to speak of anything as the result of the one necessarily 
implies that the other had no share in its causation. This is 
the assumption which constitutes the fatal fallacy in the 
atheist’s specious argument. If it can be shown, as it certainly 
can be shown, that chance, working under the restrictions of 
certain laws and limits, as is the case in nature, can be made 
to carry out with certainty and accuracy even human aims 
and purposes, the argument of the atheist breaks down at 
once. And if it can be shown further, as it certainly can be 
shown, that the results which man thus produces bear a close 
analogy to the events of which the theory of evolution is the 
explanation ; and not only so, but that the closer this analogy 
the greater the intelligence and ingenuity required to produce 
them ; then, evidently, the atheist’s argument will be turned 
against his own theory, and it will become at once manifest 
that the theory of evolution, instead of weakening the old 
argument of design, as is commonly supposed, enormously 
strengthens it. 

It is not often that mathematical illustrations are intro- 
duced into discussions of this nature, and, as a general rule, 
they would indeed be most inappropriate ; but rules have their 
exceptions, and our readers, if they will only have patience 
and read on, will find that we have good reason for departing 
from the rule on this occasion. 

Any mathematician who has studied the theory of local 
probability and averages will readily perceive that number- 
less shaded geometrical figures, some of them very simple, 
others very complicated, involving al]l sorts of loops and 
branches, yet possessing great beauty and symmetry, may be 
devised by giving random values to certain variables ; but 
—and this is the important point to be always held in mind— 
there must always, in every case, simple or complicated, be a 
prescribed law of variation and prescribed limits of variation 
Sor each variable.’ (Given this prescribed law and these pre- 


subjects are treated with fulness, perspicuity, and great felicity of illus- 
tration. Dr. Venn is not exactly responsible for the definition here given 
of the word ‘chance,’ but we believe it to be in substantial accordance 
with his views. 

1 The mathematical statement of the random process is this: let the 
function ¢ (4%, y), referring to a point with the usual convention as to co- 
ordinate axes, be laid under some restrictive law, such as that it must 
always be negative. Let x and y, or some functions of these (say log x 
and log y), be taken at random between certain limits, all values of the 
variables or of their functions between these limits being equally probable. 
Then, z/ this process be carried on long enough, the collection of random 
points thus obtained will be found to group themselves ultimately into 
the form of some clearly-defined and delicately-shaded geometrical figure ; 
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Sesibed limits, and oon of time pail iat den but whe 
then, chance, pure chance, may be trusted to do the rest. 

The person who carries out this random process may be 
the merest tyro in mathematics and quite unable to forecast 
the geometrical figure which will ultimately, and probably to 
his utter astonishment, present itself upon the paper ; but the 
mathematician who prescribes for him the laws and limits of 
variation for his random variables can predict with absolute 
certainty the exact shape, size, and shading of this randomly- 
constructed figure, provided always the random process be 
continued long enough. 

It is curious and instructive to watch the slow and irregular, 
yet sure and steady, development of such a figure to its pre- 
destined form. In the earliest stage it will appear merely as 
a confused and irregularly scattered jumble of small dark 
points, apparently following no law of distribution—apparently, 
not really, for the law is always in full operation from the 


and not only the exact shape, but also the exact shading arrangement of 
this figure may be predicted with absolute certainty beforehand. The 
curve (2 /)=0, though invisible, will form, wholly or partially, the 
boundary of this figure, beyond which the points cannot pass ; but mezther 
the form nor the properties of this curve need be previously known to the 
operator. If the variables x and y be taken at random (all their values 
within the prescribed limits being equally probable), the shading will be 
evenly distributed over the figure ; but if, instead of this, some functions 
of these be taken at random, all values of the functions within the given 
limits being equally probable, the shading will o¢ generally be uniform; 
the depth of shading at any point (x, y) will depend upon what functions 
of the variables x and y we choose to take at random, so that it will 
generally vary with the position of the point (x, y). It is clear that, by 
choosing proper values for our random functions, we may thus, w7th 
sufficient time and patience, evolve a figure of any shape and of any 
shading arrangement we please. 

By way of a very simple and (to the mathematician) self-evident il- 
lustration, let p (x, vy) denote 2° + y?—a*, and let it be subject to the re- 
striction that it must always be negative. This restriction will evidently 
limit the points within a circle (but not drawn) of radius a. If x and y 
be taken at random between a and —a, the shading will be evenly dis- 
tributed over the figure. If we take 2° and y’ at random between o and 
@, all values of 2* and y* between those limits being equally probable, 
the sguare root of each such random value, taken positively and nega- 
tively, will determine two positions of the random point (x, y). In this 
case the depth of shading at any point (2, y) will be represented by 


E Di ee i ; 
Cxy; so that, for instance, at the point (; ’ 7) it will ultimately be ex- 


: 7 aa 
actly half the depth of shading at the point G ’ =} 


Mathematical readers will have no difficulty in extending the principle 
here exemplified, in the case of a simple and simply- shaded circle, to 
more complicated and striking figures, 
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first. By degrees, with no change in the law, no change in the 
limits, the points will exhibit a tendency to concentrate in 
certain places ; order will gradually emerge from the apparent 
chaos, and, finally, 2f the process be continued long enough, an 
elegantly curved and delicately shaded figure of clearly defined 
form and outline will present itself to view. 

Let now the same person, or another equally innocent of 
high mathematical knowledge, and equally incapable of fore- 
casting the ultimate issue, take another sheet of paper and go 
through the same random process, under exactly the same 
restrictions as to law and limits ; and let the successive steps 
of the development be narrowly watched. At first the distri- 
bution of points will be completely different, and the primary 
shape of the second figure will consequently bear no visible 
resemblance to the primary shape of the first. Gradually, 
however, a resemblance to the former figure will become appa- 
rent, and this resemblance will grow stronger and stronger 
till, finally, the second figure,in both outline and shading, will 
appear to be an exact facsimile of the first. 

Once more, to vary the illustration, and also for the sake 
of a closer analogy to the evolutionary development amongst 
animals, let several sheets of paper be taken by different per- 
sons, and let them proceed with this random process simul- 
taneously ; but, this time, with differences, some slight, others 
more marked, in the limits of one or more of the variables or 
in the laws of variation. This time, the ultimate result— 
provided always, as before, that the process be carried on long 
enough—will be still more remarkable and striking ; for now 
figures of varying forms and shades will present themselves ; 
some resembling each other closely, though differing slightly, 
in shape or shading; and others differing very widely ; but 
all having much in common, and capable of being divided 
and subdivided, like animals, into genera and species, accord- 
ing as they differ from or resemble each other in structure, 
outline, or shading. But still, in this case as in the preceding 
ones, the exact shape.and shading, as well as the genus and 
species, of each randomly constructed figure may be accurately 
determined beforehand, and will clearly be the product of design, 
and design, too, guided by a high order of intelligence.’ 

i In saying that the mathematician can, in every case, predict the 
exact form and shading arrangement of the geometrical figure which will 
finally present itself upon the paper, we mean, of course, that he can do 
so within the limits of his mathematical knowledge and analytical skill. 
As a matter of fact, many of these problems, like many problems in 


physics, though solvable as regards sufficiency of data, are quite beyond 
the reach of all known methods of solution. For example, after taking 
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Now, is not this an almost exact parallel to the laws of 
evolution or organic development as usually understood ? And 
may not the intelligence and purpose which we know to have 
certainly foreseen and determined the future shape, or varia- 
tion of shape, in the one case be reasonably inferred to have 
been also at work, though on a divine, and therefore infinitely 
vaster scale, in the other ? 

The preceding geometrical parable seems to us to illus- 
trate in a very clear manner a most important truth to which 
atheists seem to be strangely blind—namely, the truth that 
chance, working within the restrictions of laws and limits, 
may be made to fulfil accurately, even to the smallest details, 
the deliberate purposes of an intelligent and foreseeing mind ; 
and that without such laws and limits, chance never has pro- 
duced, never does produce, and never can produce anything 
but wild disorder and confusion. With regard to the applica- 
tion of our parable, do not our random points aptly typify 
the random, or apparently random, combinations of animate 
and inanimate nature? Are not the laws and limits of the 
variables suggestive, though in a very imperfect manner, of 
the mighty laws and limits imposed upon those combinations 
by the supreme Ruler of the universe—such laws, for example, 
as the laws of gravitation, of light, of heat, of birth, of decay, 
and of death, and the numberless impassable limits—limits of 
form, limits of growth, and limits of age or duration—which 
these and other laws impose? And may not the final geo- 
metrical figure fitly represent or suggest the living plant or 
animal, or complex constitution of society, which the Al- 
mighty Designer had long before foreseen and predeter- 
mined ? 

It is a curious fact that the preceding argument in support 
at random the functions w and v, representing / (x, y) and ¢ (2, y) re- 
spectively, we may be able to solve the simultaneous equations f(x, y) = 
and @ (x, y)=¥v, to determine the position of the point (z, y), and also 
foretell without difficulty the ultimate depth of shading round any point ; 
but if we wish to know what functions of # and y we must take at random 
in order that the locus of maximum shading shall be some prescribed 
curve y (x, y) = 0, and that the depth of shading shall diminish according 
to some prescribed law for every point as it recedes from this curve, 
we may find ourselves confronted by a differential equation of such com- 
plexity as to render further investigation hopeless. This, of course, does 
not affect the essential principle of our reasoning. In all cases where 
solution is possible, it is always a foreseeing design and intelligence 
that controls and directs the chance, or apparent chance, with certainty 
and precision towards the ultimate orderly issue. Without the law, and 
the intelligence which devised the law, wild unrestrained chance would— 


in mathematics as in nature—produce nothing but still wilder chaos and 
confusion. 
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of theism was suggested to us by an illustration brought for- 
ward ten years ago by a contemporary! in support of atheism. 
We will give the illustration zx extenso :— 


‘If we found among the figures traced by seaweed on a beach 
some figure corresponding to a letter of our alphabet, we should not 
conclude that this particular bunch had been arranged by human 
hands until we had carefully compared it with the other bunches. If 
the same figure were repeated all along the shore in different degrees 
of regularity and completeness, we should discard the hypothesis of 
human intervention as unnecessary, and assume that the general 
disposition of the figure in question was owing either to a natural 
coil of the seaweed, or to the action of the waves on a peculiarly 
formed beach. The perfection of the single figure which first caught 
our attention would be sufficiently accounted for as an exceptional 
outgrowth from a general law.’ 


Now, to make this illustration truly relevant, we should 
consider, not the case of a simple figure, resulting from a 
chance combination of causesand closely resembling a@ single 
letter of the alphabet, but the case of a complicated figure 
resulting from a chance combination of causes and clearly 
tracing out a complete sentence. Then indeed the illustration 
of the reviewer would be strikingly relevant and @ propos, but 
it would at the same time be a glaring reductio ad absurdum 
of that very atheism which it is brought forward to support. 
Let the reader re-read the illustration with the suggested 
substitution and judge. 

‘If we found among the figures traced by seaweed on a beach a 
chance combination of figures clearly tracing out a complete sentence, 
such as “The Finite cannot grasp the Infinite,” we should not con- 
clude that this particular combination had been arranged by human 
hands until we had carefully compared it with the other combinations. 
If the same combination were repeated all along the shore in 
different degrees of regularity and completeness, from a very imperfect 
resemblance to the initial letter T to the final clear and unmistakable 
delineation of the whole sentence, we should discard the hypothesis 
of human intervention as unnecessary, and assume that the general 
disposition of the figure in question was owing either to a natural 
coil of the seaweed or.to the action of the waves on a peculiarly 
formed beach. ‘The remarkable perfection of the complete sentence 
which first caught our attention would be sufficiently accounted for as 
an exceptional outgrowth from a general law.’ 

The illustration thus amended bears a far closer analogy 
to the actual facts in nature than it does in the form given by 
the Westminster Reviewer. The human eye, to say nothing 
of human intellect, is far more fitly typified by a complete 


1 Westminster Review, July 1875. 
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sentence than by one simple letter of the alphabet, although 
the same writer does make the astounding statement that 
‘any optician who should manufacture an instrument so 
grossly imperfect as the human eye would be hooted from the 
trade as an ignoramus and a bungler. Have our opticians 
really attained to such perfection in their art? And yet we 
still allow the blind to grope their way amongst us in dreary 
perpetual darkness! Which is greater, the triumph for our 
science, or the reproach to our humanity ? 

If our sole object were to show that the theory of Evolu- 
tion, rightly understood, instead of supporting is absolutely 
incompatible with atheism, we might here conclude ; for we 
hold that we have proved our thesis. We have shirked no 
difficulty ; we have argued, as we think even our opponents 
would admit, fairly, and in the true scientific spirit. To halt 
here, however, would be to halt on the very threshold of a 
most solemn and serious subject. A bare belief that all the 
mighty forces of-nature are directed by a conscious will and 
foreseeing intelligence, analogous to but infinitely transcending 
the will and intelligence of man, will never of itself satisfy 
the high aspirations and yearnings of the human heart. The 
God whom the theory of Evolution reveals to us, if we 
advance no further than the mere proof of his existence, may 
well seem a hard God, who deals in averages and grand totals, 
and is utterly indifferent to the woes and sufferings which his 
inexorable laws inflict upon the individual units. Very dif- 
ferent is the kind and merciful God Whom the sincere Christian 
worships, in full trust and confidence that He will hear the 
faintest whisper of prayer, Who sympathizes with his human 
sorrows, pities his frailties, and above all holds out the bright 
hope of everlasting happiness in a future and a better world. 
Do the natural phenomena of the universe, apart from all 
human testimony, as recorded in the Bible or elsewhere, afford 
any evidence as to the existence of ¢/zs God, and of the other 
powerful and intelligent spiritual beings who, in obedience to 
or subject to the restrictions of His will, are believed by the 
true Christian to interfere in some real though mysterious and 
invisible manner in the affairs of this world? Now we must 
reluctantly admit that we are not prepared to give a perfectly 
satisfactory answer to the first part of this question, The 
amount of suffering that exists in the world, even apart from 
that of the human race, is enormous, and on the hypothesis 
of an all-powerful and beneficent Deity extremely difficult to 
explain. It is melancholy to reflect that many animals are 


compelled, by their very organization, to inflict pain and death 
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upon other animals as the very condition of their own 
existence. It is the old old problem, mysterious and appa- 
rently insoluble—why should evil exist in the universe at all, 
if the Supreme Ruler of it is good and omnipotent? We 
cannot advance it as a perfectly satisfactory solution, but still 
it is an important and noteworthy truth that on the hypo- 
thesis of the eventual extinction of all this evil, and the 
final and everlasting reign of good, the ratio of all the pre- 
ceding evil to the final infinite and everlasting good would 
be infinitesimal.! It may be that in some way, which our 
poor finite minds cannot understand, this temporary evil and 
suffering is, in the very nature of things, a necessary pre- 
liminary to the everlasting Good. The very meaning of the 
word ‘perfection,’ the very conditions of a possible everlasting 
happiness, may consist in a constant and constantly victorious 
struggle with a constantly diminishing evil; just as each 
randomly constructed figure of our previous illustration ap- 
proaches, point after point, nearer and ever nearer to an ideal 
form, which, however, it never quite reaches. In the early 
development of such a form the points might (not without 
apparent reason) complain of unfairness and irregularity of 
distribution, many falling just where they seemed to be least 
needed, and none perhaps for a time falling where they were 
most needed ; but each point would eventually find that where 
it had fallen, there it was needed, and that, like every other 
point, it occupied its own proper place in the general harmony. 

But to the second part of the question—namely, whether 
nature affords any evidence of the existence of a spiritual 
world, or, to put it more accurately, of the existence of beings 
invisible to man, yet somewhat allied to him in the finer 
portion of his nature, and superior to him in intelligence, we 
venture boldly to answer that nature does afford such evidence. 
At the root of all knowledge lies the axiom, so often appealed 
to by the unbeliever, that xature is uniform. To this axiom 
we too will appeal. 

Man claims, and rightly claims, kindred with an apparently 
infinite series of animals, all allied to him more or less in bodily 


1 Pope’s well-known and oft-quoted lines (Essay on Man, i. 288) ex- 
press much the same view very forcibly and succinctly, though, unquestion- 
ably, his last line is somewhat paradoxical, to say the least of it :— 

* All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good : 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear : whatever is, is right.’ 
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organization, and even in feelings and intelligence, though (so 
most people think) vastly his inferiors in this last respect. 
This series of living beings (including animalcula) descends to 
an apparently fathomless depth below him, down even to un- 
conscious inanimate matter; but in the opposite ascending 
direction the series, he thinks, terminates and culminates finally 
in himself; Now, what is man’s warrant for this opinion ? 
The only warrant that we can discover is this, that his bodily 
senses supply him with no direct evidence as to the existence 
of a higher order of beings. By precisely the same warrant 
the earthworm might conclude, and possibly does conclude, 
that no more highly organized animal than itself exists any- 
where in the universe. Is it not a fact patent to us all, that 
innumerable species of animals live and die from generation 
to generation, in complete ignorance of the existence all around 
them of other animals of a much higher organization? And 
not only are they thus ignorant, but—and this is a very im- 
portant point—they are absolutely unprovided by nature with 
any faculties or senses which could enable them to infer such an 
existence from their surroundings. Why, then, should man, 
and the animals that approach nearest to him in the number 
and range of their faculties, be an exception to this general 
law? Would not the hypothesis of such an exception be in 
direct contradiction to the axiom that ‘nature is uniform’ ? 
Once grant the existence of a supreme Ruler of the universe, 
and we cannot consistently believe that poor feeble man oc- 
cupies the summit of the ascending series of intelligent created 
beings. Ina boundless universe the series must surely pro- 
gress in a boundless direction upwards as well as downwards. 
It matters little whether we call this mysterious unknown 
world material or spiritual, so long as we recognize its existence 
as a world imperceptible to human senses. For, after all, what 
do we know of the ultimate nature of this much talked of 
matter? Matter, the very same identical matter, is perceptible 
to our senses in three widely different conditions, the solid, 
the liquid, and the gaseous ; but in the last condition it fre- 
quently becomes imperceptible to @// our senses, and is then 
always imperceptible to the sense of sight. Is it not, there- 
fore, reasonable to infer that if we possessed more senses or 
faculties, we might become acquainted with wholly new and 
undreamt of conditions of matter, which would enable us to 
understand many things which are inexplicable now? And, 
as a matter of fact, does not the undulatory theory of light, 
which is now universally accepted, rest upon a very strange 
hypothesis, the hypothesis that a mysterious, imponderable, 
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and extremely elastic form of matter called ‘ ether,’ with pro- 
perties quite different from those which we associate with the 
word gas, pervades all space, and that so thoroughly and com- 
pletely, as to actually separate the ultimate particles or atoms 
of the hardest substances? Why should such an hypothesis 
be considered natural and scientific, and another hypothesis 
equally mysterious, but also equally reasonable—namely, that 
of an invisible world of intelligent beings—be considered 
visionary and unscientific ? 

As our arguments are intended mainly for men of science 
who have become unbelievers by sheer force of honest con- 
viction, after long and dispassionate consideration, we have 
been careful not to assume any data except such as are un- 
hesitatingly accepted by all competent and recognized scientific 
authorities. By no other course could we reasonably expect 
such men to reopen aclosed question and seriously reconsider 
the grounds of their unbelief. As a rule, those who devote 
themselves to the study of physical laws and the explanation 
of natural phenomena attach no weight whatever to human 
testimony, however strong and cumulative, when it appears 
to them to contradict some accepted and unquestioned law of 
nature. For this reason, and also because we are truly anxious 
to win to our side the powerful support of the scientific classes, 
we have taken care never once to appeal to human testimony, 
or historical evidence. Fortunately, so far as we have under- 
taken to carry our argument, we have been able to dispense 
with such aid, and we feel confident that the candid reader, 
whatever his previous views, will endorse our opinion. 





ART. VII.—FREE SCHOOLS. 
Political Addresses: Times, Standard, Morning Post, &¢., &¢. 


A cry is being raised for free schools, and it is being loudly 
proclaimed that it is a hardship upon poor parents to compel 
them to pay fees for the education of their children. At first 
hearing, this must sound like an anachronism to those who are 
conversant with the history of popular education in this country. 
At the beginning of last century, when the minds of Church- 
men were much turned to the consideration of this subject, 
and when they made considerable sacrifices of time and money 
to establish schools for children of the poorest class in various 
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parts of the country, the schools were not only free, but the 
children attending them were wholly or partially clothed. It 
was necessary to do this to persuade poor people to send their 
children to school. The parents saw no good in education, 
and the children not unnaturally thought it pleasanter to play 
in the streets of the towns, or the lanes of the villages, than to 
study lessons for which they had no aptitude, whilst there 
were apparently no advantages in after life to compensate for 
the immediate inconveniences. And so it needed the bribe 
of clothing, as well as that of a free education, to induce 
parents to send their children to school until such time as 
they could earn a few pence weekly by such employments as 
they could obtain. 

Since that time the whole state of things has changed. 
Manufactures, which can scarcely be said to have been then 
in their infancy, have grown to a marvellous extent. The 
path to rising in life, to obtaining a competency, if not 
wealth, has been thrown open to an extent which was not 
dreamed of. To obtain such success, a knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of learning has been found so necessary, that every 
parent who has any ambition for his children recognizes the 
importance of securing some education for them; and the 
more intelligent the parent, the more anxious is he to obtain 
for his children the best education within his reach, To do 
this, many make great sacrifices, and not infrequently find 
themselves rewarded in due season, by seeing their children 
placed in honourable and lucrative positions. Latterly, the 
need for some education has been forced upon the attention 
of the more careless and apathetic, by their finding even the 
ordinary occupations of life closed against those who cannot 
read and write. Many employers of labour refuse to admit 
any into their factories or workshops, who have not mastered 
the rudiments of learning, whilst all chance of a man becoming 
a foreman, or hall-porter, or butler, or policeman, or rising 
above the very lowest rung in the ladder of labour, is abso- 
lutely cut off if he is unable to read and to write. 

Education, therefore, instead of being despised and thought 
unnecessary by the labouring classes, as it used to be, has 
come to be highly appreciated amongst them, and a large pro- 
portion of them welcomed the passage through Parliament of 
a Bill to make attendance at school compulsory. They knew 
that it must inflict hardship upon many, that it would be felt 
as a grave inconvenience by still more; but the gain to the 
children was recognized as of much greater importance than 
the loss to the parents, and so the Bill enforcing compulsory 
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attendance has met with little or no serious or organized oppo- 
sition from any, since it has become law, but only murmuring 
and discontent, where it has been harshly administered, or 
from the thriftless who can think of nothing but the present. 
It is tolerably certain that it would have occasioned an insur- 
rection, if it had been projected a century ago. 

It is clear, therefore, that the need which existed for 
making elementary education free at the beginning of last 
century, and in previous ages, has passed away. Self-interest 
and care for their children sufficiently prove to parents the 
necessity, as well as the wisdom, of having them instructed. 
At such a time, after the people have learned the pecuniary 
benefit of education, and are well content to pay for their 
children’s schooling, to return to a system of free schools 
appears on the face of it as an anachronism, and is certainly 
of a very reactionary character. But let us examine what 
may be said in its favour by the chief champion of this 
change in our educational system. 

Mr. Chamberlain commenced the crusade against school 
fees in a speech at Hull on August 5 last, and it is from him 
that the other Radical advocates of the measure have drawn 
their inspiration. He said :— 


‘I think the time has come when education ought to be free. I 
have always held that the exacting fees in our primary schools is 
unjust, is uneconomical, and is prejudicial to the best interests of 
education. It is a system which has been long ago abolished in the 
United States. It has recently disappeared in France. It does not 
exist in the majority of the Continental countries ; in the majority of 
the self-governing colonies of the British empire. I hope that 
working-men will insist that in this country also a system shall cease, 
which is also defended in deference to the false and pedantic notions 
of denominational schools. Let us consider for a moment the objec- 
tions to this system. Look in the first place at the heavy burden 
which it inflicts upon teachers. Their time is too valuable to be 
taken up in the collecting pence, and in the preparation of voluminous 
reports which the system demands. Then it tends to irregularity of 
attendance. Poor people who cannot find the fees at the beginning 
of the week keep their children away, until perhaps they are forced to 
send them under pressure of compulsory law, and in that way what 
ought to be a boon, and recognized as such by the whole population, 
becomes an irritating and exacting system. I believe that nothing 
has done more to tend to the unpopularity of our educational system, 
than the exaction of these miserable fees. It is uneconomical, because 
the cost of collection bears an excessive proportion to the amount 
collected ; and it is unjust, because it lays upon the shoulders of the 
poor man a burden which is proportionate, not to his means, but to 
his necessities and wants. Well, what is to be said in its favour? 
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If you have paid attention to the subject you wiil find that the chief 
argument is that it is necessary in order to secure the independence 
of the parents. ‘There are two answers which strike one at once to 
such an argument as that. In the first place, the fees pay only for 
one-fourth of the cost of education. Three-fourths of the inde- 
pendence has been destroyed already. Is it worth while to protect 
this small fraction at the cost of the efficiency of the schools? But I 
think there is a better answer than that. Why should parents, 
working-men, feel themselves degraded, should lose their inde- 
pendence, because they send their children to free schools—schools 
to which every one of them has contributed his share through the 
local rates or through Imperial taxation—and that any more than he 
does when he uses the free libraries—which I wish you had in Hull 
—or the free roads, or the free bridges, or any other of the benefits 
of civilization which are provided by the whole community at the 
cost of every member of the community? I do not attach much 
importance to this argument. I think little of the argument, and I 
think still less of it from the quarter from which it comes. Who 
are the people who are so anxious for the independence of the 
working classes? ‘The nobility, the gentry, the professors, and the 
editors of newspapers, every one of whom has owed more or less to 
free education in the past—to scholarships or other endowments in 
connexion with our public schools or universities—and to the cost 
of which they have not contributed a single farthing. Let them look 
at home, and let them take care of their own independence before 
they look after yours. I hope that one of the first acts of the new 
Parliament will be to see that this anomaly shall cease, and that edu- 
cation suited to the capacities of every child, which is the only and 
indispensable instrument for any improvement and progress in life, 
shall be conferred free upon all, for the benefit of all, and at the cost 
of all.’?! 


We have thought it best to place the whole argument 
before our readers, that they may see its worthlessness and the 
complete ignorance which it exhibits of the facts of the case. 
Possibly a stray doctrinaire professor who draws his knowledge 
of facts from the theories which he has elaborated from his inner 
consciousness in the seclusion of his study, and who claims to 
be a practical man because some official position has made 
him nominally a member of a school committee, may approve 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal: but we are satisfied that no one 
who has the least practical knowledge of the subject can do 
so. Mr. Chamberlain bases his opposition to charging fees on 
these arguments :—(1) that they are unjust, (2) uneconomical, 
(3) prejudicial to the ‘best interests of education, (4) only 
to be defended in deference to the false and pedantic notions 
of denominational schools, (5) tend to the unpopularity of 


1 Times, August 6, 1885. 
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our educational system, and (6) tend to irregularity of attend- 
ance. Let us examine these objections serzatim :— 

1. The levying of fees is said to be unjust, because, as 
Mr. Chamberlain afterwards explains, ‘the nobility, the 
gentry, the professors, the editors of newspapers,’ have, every 
one of them, owed more or less to free education in the past—to 
scholarships or other endowments in connexion with our 
public schools or universities. It would be difficult to make 
a less true assertion ; the bills which the nobility, the gentry, 
and others have to pay for their sons at our public schools and 
universities conclusively prove to everyone who has any know- 
ledge of either, that they enjoy anything but a free education. 
A comparatively small number win scholarships and exhibi- 
tions, which are open to general competition, and possibly in 
a small number of middle-class grammar schools there may 
have been a larger amount of free education ; but in most, if 
not in all, cases, the parental purse has had to supplement 
the amount gained by a child’s talents ; whilst in nearly all 
others the school bills fully cover the cost of the child’s edu- 
cation, and provide a handsome income for the teachers, 
School buildings, in many cases, have been provided by the 
munificence of past benefactors, and no rent may be charged 
for them ; but who ever thought of requiring the children in 
our elementary schools to contribute towards the cost of the 
school buildings in which they are taught? The advantage, 
therefore, which is generally given to children in higher stations 
of life is thus shown to be furnished for all who attend ele- 
mentary schools, whilst, beyond that, perfectly free education 
is within reach of those who are unable to pay for their own 
schooling, the law having provided for the remission of fees to 
the very poor in Board schools, and for their payment by the 
Poor Law guardians for children attending voluntary schools, 
With respect to those who pay full school fees, the relative 
cost to their parents is very much less than it is to those 
whose children receive a higher education ;' and nothing could 

1 In the last Blue Book issued by the Education Department, the 
percentage of fees paid by children in elementary schools is stated to be 
as follows :— 

Free . ; . ‘ : : . 3°67 per cent. 
Less than a penny ; ; ‘07 

One penny and less than twopence . 15'22 
Twopence and less than threepence . 37°49 
Threepence and less than fourpence ._ 27°29 
Fourpence and less than sixpence . 12°69 
Sixpence and less than ninepence 

Ninepence . ; 

More than ninepence . 
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be more untrue than to describe it as a disproportionate 
burden laid upon the shoulders of the poor man, seeing that 
more than one-half of the children in public elementary 
schools only pay 2d. a week, or less, for their education. If 
it be said in defence of Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that 
there are charitable foundations, such as Christ’s Hospital, 
the Clergy Foundation schools, St. Anne’s Asylum, &c., in 
which the children of middle-class parents are educated with- 
out cost to their friends, the answer is clear. They are in- 
tended only for those in reduced circumstances, and for 
orphans who would otherwise be unable to obtain a suitable 
education ; that for the most part they are sustained by sub- 
scriptions ; and that similar institutions abound for children of 
the poor, to say nothing of the schools provided by the Poor 
Law guardians for the poorest. It is impossible to excuse Mr. 
Chamberlain’s remarks by reference to institutions such as 
those just named, as ‘the nobility, the gentry, the professors, 
and the editors of newspapers’ are not indebted to them for 
their education. 

2. But Mr. Chamberlain says that this levying of fees is 
uneconomical, owing to the large amount of time consumed 
by the teachers in collecting them, ‘and in the preparation of 
the voluminous reports which the system demands.’ We have 
had considerable experience in large voluntary schools, and 
have witnessed the collection of school fees hundreds of times. It 
has generally occupied from ten to fifteen minutes of the head 
teacher’s time on a Monday morning, and a few minutes more 
during the week, whilst the fees have sufficed to cover a fair 
proportion of the cost of the schools. The Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the London School Board! says that 
the average fee in all their schools is 2:2d. per week; that the 
school fees of 20,000 children are remitted or paid by the 
guardians of the poor; and yet the amount of school fees 
received by the Board amounted last year to 107,000/, or a 
full tenth of the cost of the schools. So that one-tenth of the 
whole expenditure, even in London Board schools, would 
consume less than a hundredth part of the head teachers’ 
time, whilst in other elementary schools the fees would defray 
a much larger proportion of their cost. Of the elaborate 
reports connected with these fees we know nothing—we never 
heard of them. Probably Mr. Chamberlain has heard of the 
weekly returns connected with attendance for the use of the 
visitors, to carry out the compulsory clauses of the Education 


1 See the Rev. J. R. Diggle’s letter to the 7zmes, August 12, 1885. 
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Act, which have nothing to do with fees; and from ignorance 
of the whole matter he has confounded the two. 

3. But ‘the fees are prejudicial to the best interests of 
education.’ How this happens Mr. Chamberlain does not tell 
us, and as we cannot divine, we imagine that the word must 
have been used to round off the sentence with a rhetorical 
flourish. Our experience is that both children and parents 
value most that for which they pay, and therefore that the pay- 
ment of fees is an incentive to learning, not prejudicial to it. 
And it is notorious that, in the estimation of all experts, no 
schools stand so low as those in the United States, where 
the education is free. Of this we met with a striking illustra- 
tion the other day. A clergyman said he had just heard 
from an old parishioner who had emigrated and settled in 
New York. He told him that the schools were all free, and 
that his children on entering were said to be the best readers 
in the school. They had been taught in an English elemen- 
tary school. If an example showing different results to those 
found in the schools in America can be found elsewhere, per- 
haps Mr. Chamberlain will kindly tell us where to look for it. 
We never heard of it. 

4. It is asserted that the levying of fees is ‘only to be 
defended in deference to the false and pedantic notions of 
denominational schools’; and this is afterwards explained to 
mean that the managers of these schools insist that the pay- 
ment of these fees is necessary to secure the independence of 
the parents; and the suggestion of such a reason is ridiculed 
because the payment only covers a fourth of the outlay. 
Nothing could show more clearly than such a way of stating 
the argument how incapable Mr. Chamberlain is of grasping 
its meaning. The question really is: Who is responsible for 
the children—their parents or the State? If their parents, 
then they must be required to provide them with food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, education, and whatever is necessary for their 
well-being. If the State, then it must be equally responsible 
for furnishing children with these requisites. There is neo 
argument which will apply to one of these necessaries of 
modern existence that will not equally apply to them all. So 
long as education was not felt to be an advantage in conduct- 
ing the affairs of life, it was right to coax parents to secure 
this good for their children by offering them a free education ; 
but when the pecuniary gain of education came to be realized, 
the need for such an inducement ceased. If the cost of 
obtaining such an education as the State deems desirable ex- 
ceeds what the parents can conveniently pay, then a portion 
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of that cost may be drawn from public sources; but such 
portion ought to be carefully guarded, so that one class of the 
community may not be unfairly taxed for the benefit of 
another class, and in any case the payment by the parent, 
even though it covers but a portion of the outlay, is a witness 
to his responsibility for the education of his child, and helps 
to safeguard that control over his religious and moral training 
which a parent can never rightfully ignore or commit wholly 
to another or to the State, and which the State can never 
profitably assume. So long as the object was to destroy the 
influence of Church schools, we heard much of the rights and 
duties of parents to control the religious and moral education 
of their children from the very men who now seek to override 
them by the authority of the State. Moreover it has to be 
borne in mind that what parents do for their children in their 
youth, is likely to be the measure of what children will feel 
it to be their duty to do for their parents when they grow old 
and are unable to maintain themselves. If parents throw 
upon the State the whole burden of providing the education 
on which their children’s success and advancement in life 
depend, they must expect when they grow old that their 
children will see no harm in throwing upon the State, as 
represented by the workhouse, the whole cost of their main- 
tenance. 

5. The next objection to the payment of school fees is 
that they tend to the unpopularity of our school system. 
Those who have practical knowledge of the working of our 
educational system are well aware that this objection is per- 
fectly untrue, and that it is never seriously raised by the 
parents of children attending elementary schools. The real 
crucial difficulty is the loss of the child’s labour ; sometimes it 
is its earnings which are sorely needed in a poverty-stricken 
home ; still more frequently it is its help in the family. The 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the London School 
Board thus deals with this objection :— 


‘If Mr. Chamberlain would, as I do, regularly listen to the 
reasons of parents who do not send their children to school, he 
would soon learn that the school fee is no obstacle at all to regular 
attendance. ‘The reasons which are urged are of a totally different 
kind—such as illness, minding the baby, and the want of shoes. 
When Mr. Chamberlain has advanced so far as to provide out of the 
public purse boots for the children and nurses for the babies, he may 
perhaps slightly remove one of the set of causes which tend to 
irregularity of attendance. But if instead of doing this he begins 
to investigate a little further, and inquires why it is that an irregularity 
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of attendance exists totally unexplained even by these reasons, he 
will find the source of it to arise from the condition of the home, 
and the character of the parents. Drunkenness, improvidence, and 
vice are the main causes which demoralize so many in London, and 
that demoralization is felt at once in the school, and is evidenced by 
the irregular attendance of the children. Would a little more money 
set free for expenditure in beer much advance the best interests 
of education ?’! 


Our own experience of some years on an attendance 

committee of the London School Board fully confirms these 
remarks of Mr. Diggle. The question of fees was never once 
raised by parents as their reason for not sending their children 
regularly to school. It was notorious that they had only to 
show that this was the cause of their absence to have the 
fees remitted, and as probably no one in the school but the 
teachers would know that their fees were forgiven, there could 
be no sense of degradation inflicted on the children. What 
were alleged as the causes for the absence or irregular attend- 
ance of children that demanded consideration and tender 
handling, were not inability to pay school fees, but were such 
things as these: The widow of a saddler had one child, ten 
years old; after her husband’s death she was able to continue 
his business with the help of a journeyman; two or three 
times a week she had to carry the work home, when she was 
obliged to leave the child in charge of the shop. The School 
3oard visitor cited her for this irregularity; she explained 
that it would be ruin to her to close the shop when she was 
obliged to go away, and without this help from her child 
they would both have to go into the workhouse. Take 
another case: A man, once in a respectable position in life, 
had two daughters, one eight years old, the other seven, and 
a baby. He was absolutely incapacitated for work by asthma. 
His wife maintained the family by a sewing-machine. The 
girls were kept at home, alternate weeks, to mind the baby. 
Without this help the wife could not work the sewing-machine, 
and the whole family must either starve or go into the work- 
house. It is the application of the compulsory law to such 
cases as these (and the number might be indefinitely multiplied) 
which makes our educational system unpopular, so far as it is 
unpopular. 

Or take the following as illustrative of what Mr. Diggle 
says about the class of persons who grudge the school fees. 
A short time before the passing of the Education Act of 
1870, we were invited to inspect a ragged school. No fees 


1 Letter tothe 7zmes, August 12, 1885. 
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were charged, and the principal manager assured us that a 
class of poor children were reached of a much lower type 
than were found in National schools. With his permission 
we asked each child the occupation of his parents. We found 
some were engineers, others shopkeepers, others policemen ; 
few, if any, could be earning less than a guinea a week, but 
they were thriftless, fond of drink, vicious. They grudged 
depriving themselves of indulgences to send their children to 
school; but so far from being poorer than the parents of most 
of the children in National schools, their incomes must have 
been considerably larger. 

6. This brings us to the last objection, which is that the 
exaction of these ‘miserable fees’ tends to irregularity of at- 
tendance. This objection has been partially answered under 
the preceding head. But Mr. Chamberlain refers to what has 
been done in the United States, in France, in the majority 
of Continental countries, and in our colonies. This is certainly 
true with regard to the United States, and the result is that 
the attendance is incomparably worse there than in England. 
Of the other countries we have no statistics and therefore 
cannot speak with certainty; but this we know, that Germany 
and Holland are the only countries that can venture to claim 
that their elementary system is better than ours, and if we are 
not very much mistaken all the children in Germany and 
Holland pay school fees. If we look at home, school managers 
invariably report that the children who are allowed to attend 
without paying fees, are the most irregular,in their attendances. 

But perhaps the most crushing answer to this assertion is 
that given by Sir Francis Sandford, late Secretary to the 
Committee of Council on Education. In a speech at Glasgow 
on November 10, he said :— 

‘Mr. Mundella said that school fees were a great cause of irregu- 
lar attendance. Now the fees in Scotland were a good deal higher 
than in England, and the attendance was better. The English fee 
all round was tos. 7d., and the average attendance 75 per cent. ; for 
Scotland the fee was 12s. 9@., and the average attendance 76:2 per 
cent. ; and in Glasgow a fee of 16s., gave an average attendance of 
upwards of 80 per cent.’ ! 


It is impossible to go through these reasons against levying 
school fees, and not to feel that the conclusion is in no way 
based upon the arguments used in its support. Their destruc- 
tion was desired, and then it was necessary to defend that 
object by reasons which might commend themselves to 
people in general. To have said that the proposal was made 

1 School Guardian, November 21, 1885. 
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in the hope that the agricultural labourers would regard it as 
a sufficient bribe to induce them to vote for Mr. Chamberlain 
and his friends, would never have done. It might have im- 
perilled their seats under the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883. 
To have openly acknowledged that its object was to destroy 
voluntary schools and to secure the complete triumph of the 
Birmingham Education League, whose watchwords were edu- 
cation, compulsory, secular, free, might not be advisable with 
an election impending, and therefore the reasons were given 
which we have been examining, but which clearly will not bear 
examination, much less the superstructure placed upon them. 

So anxious was the advocate of the proposal to propitiate 
opponents during the weeks preceding the election, and to 
avert their thoughts from the supposition that he had any wish 
to overturn our present mixed system of education, that he 
threw out the idea that the loss to voluntary schools might 
be made good by an addition of three-farthings in the pound 
to the income-tax. Such a proposal could never deceive any 
one who took the trouble to think it over, or,who did not wish 
to be deceived, as it is inconceivable that any Parliament would 
consent to such an arrangement ; and if it did, how could the 
grant be equitably divided? The common sense of the 
country would revolt at the thought of giving much to the 
schools where well-to-do children were taught, and where the fee 
had been ninepence a week, whilst little was granted to schools 
where children of the poorest class were being educated, and 
where the fee was only a penny ; and yet this must be done if 
many schools are not to be irreparably injured. The more 
outspoken members of the party soon placed an interpretation 
upon the proposal which left no doubt as to its ultimate 
object. Mr. Morley, on Michaelmas Day, at Cambridge, was 
the first to do this, and then Mr. Chamberlain was compelled 
to follow suit, as his speech at Bradford clearly shows. It 
may be well for our readers to be reminded of what he then 
said :— 

‘It is perfectly possible to imagine an arrangement which would 
leave the position of the denominational schools exactly where it is 
to-day, which should neither diminish nor increase the obligation 
which is placed upon them of finding a proportion of their expendi- 
ture out of voluntary subscriptions. The existence of sectarian 
schools supported by State grants is no doubt a very serious question 
in itself, and one which some day or other ought to receive consider- 
ation. Whenever the time comes for its discussion, I, for one, shall 
not hesitate to express my opinion that contributions of Government 
money, whether great or small, ought in all cases to be accompanied 
by some form of representative control. To my mind, the spectacle 
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of so-called national schools turned into a private preserve by clerical 
managers, and used for exclusive purposes of politics or religion, 
is one which the law ought not to tolerate.’! 


The meaning of this is unmistakable. Free schools are 
only a step. The dénouement may be delayed for political 
reasons. But let this point be secured, and the denominational 
system is doomed ; and England, like France, would speedily 
be found to have banished all religious teaching from her ele- 
mentary schools. The effect of this need not be doubted ; 
we do not so differ from the French as to hope that we could 
long escape the open unbelief which seems to have overtaken 
so large a portion of their labouring population, if we adopt 
the measures which, in France, have led to the miserable loss 
of that faith which alone can make men contented in this life, 
and hopeful with regard to the next. 

But we would not satisfy ourselves with showing the 
worthlessness of the arguments by which the proposal to make 
all elementary education free is supported. There are wider 
considerations, which affect the whole subject, on which it is 
necessary to insist. 

One of these is, that if the principle of free schools is once 
accepted, it cannot stop with elementary schools. The present 
is a luxurious age ; the desire for pleasure unduly pervades 
every class of the community. There is, therefore, a tendency 
to grasp at every advantage which can anyhow be obtained 
in order to have more to spend upon personal comforts or 
amusements ; and in nothing is this tendency more exhibited 
than in the eagerness with which many parents seek to secure 
a cheap education for theirchildren. It is notorious that many 
tradesmen of position in their respective neighbourhoods, and 
possessed of considerable property, send their children to 
Board schools. It is no uncommon thing to find the local 
managers of these schools sending their children to the school 
partially placed under their control, and where the fee is not 
more than a penny or twopence a week ; and of course where 
such is the case they urge additional expenditure by which 
they think their own children will benefit. We are assured, 
upon authority that we cannot doubt, that to a school charg- 
ing ninepence a week, established by the London School 
Board in Kensington, children have been sent in their father’s 
brougham, that a boy from a distance comes to school in his 
father’s pony carriage,” and that one boy is sometimes to be 

' School Guardian, October 6, 1885. 


2 ¢The general fact is that the schools erected by the Board have 
been filled by depleting the voluntary schools in their neighbourhood. 
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seen wending his way to the school with a livery servant be- 
hind him, carrying his books. Nor is this mode of evading 
costly school bills confined to London. The widow of a gen- 
tleman, whose brother was Fellow of one of the principal 
colleges in Oxford, apparently in good circumstances and 
occupying a spacious house near a fashionable town in the 
south of England, sends her children to a Board school where 
the fees are low. If several such cases have come under our 
own knowledge it is only fair to suppose that very many more 
exist. If this be so, it is not to be expected that other rate- 
payers who pay for their children’s education will long be 
satisfied to pay school rates and heavy bills for the educa- 
tion of their children. As the numbers of wealthier people 
who are content with Board schools for their children become 
more formidable, and they begin to feel their strength, they 
will insist upon schools being established adapted to their 
wants ; and so we may expect that the system of free schools, 
if once entered upon, will soon be extended until it becomes 
universal, as it is in America. 
Waiving the fear of this general danger, let us examine the 
probable consequences of adopting the proposal as it is now 
laid before us. Imagine the most improbable circumstance 
of Parliament giving effect to the whole of Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposal, and agreeing to pay to any school the fees which it 
would earn at the present rate of charge. The first feeling 
of the managers might be one of satisfaction. They might 
think, Now we shall have no more bad debts; now there will 
be no more trouble or difficulty in collecting the fees ; now we 
can calculate much more closely on the amount of income on 
which we can rely. This might be the first feeling ; but what 
would be the price at which this would be purchased? The 
absolute loss of all independence. Whatever Government 
ordered must be done, or the school must be closed. The 
increased grants now received by the voluntary schools have 
placed them at the mercy of the Education Department 
to an extent which it is not pleasant for their friends to 
contemplate, but this would increase the evil. When the cost 
of elementary education was less, the managers of voluntary 
schools could feel that they were not entirely at the mercy 
of the Department ; but with the increased outlay forced upon 


}i x ’s, Camp- 

Silver Street Board School has depleted that of St. George’s, 
= Hill, The Oxford Gardens School is draining the higher class 
rivate schools, not only in its immediate vicinity, but elsewhere, children 
being sent in carriages to be taught at the expense of the rates.’—Ken- 


sington News, October 31, 1885. 
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them by Revised Codes and New Codes, and the enlarged 
grants made to enable them to meet in part the additional 
cost, and with the power of depriving them of their scholars 
if they do not comply with Government requirements, a large 
measure of their freedom has departed. The only liberty 
which many of them now enjoy beyond that of deciding upon 
the religious teaching which is given in them, is that of lock- 
ing their doors, and forfeiting their schools to the represen- 
tatives of the donors of the sites on which they are erected 
under the provisions of the Schools Sites Act. This evil would 
be intensified if Government paid the fees as well as the 
present grant, and the absolute control, even of the religious 
teaching, must pass into Government hands, or what would 
be worse, into those of popularly elected Boards; and in 
hopeless disgust, when things were insisted upon which they 
disliked, present managers would throw up their office in de- 
spair, and would find no successors. 

Though we have imagined the case of the additional help 
from public sources to our schools, and the management being 
left in existing hands, we are satisfied that such an event can 
never happen. If the proportion of assistance from the Con- 
solidated Fund is materially increased, the management will 
certainly be delegated to managers popularly elected ; in 
other words, School Boards will become universal. Under 
such circumstances the elimination of all religious teaching 
isinevitable. It might come about gradually, as it has done 
in the United States, where, without any law abolishing it, or 
rather with a law directing that some kind of undenomi- 
national teaching shall be given, most of the schools have 
become purely secular. Nobody much cares for religious 
teaching of such a kind, and certainly nobody will take 
trouble to see it imparted ; whilst the teachers will naturally 
gravitate towards instilling that kind of knowledge which 
will secure for them the highest recognition in their profes- 
sion, and the amplest substantial rewards. Religious teaching 
has been preserved in our Board schools, owing to the rivalry 
of the denominational schools. Their managers do not like 
them to be ticketed as godless schools, or to be compared 
unfavourably on any point with other schools ; it might bring 
them into disrepute ; and so, for partizan reasons, if for no 
other, such teaching has survived, and is likely to survive, so 
long as existing competition continues. Remove the influence 
which has hitherto effected this, and the result would soon 
manifest itself. 

It would probably be difficult, it would certainly not be 
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popular, to prohibit by law any kind of religious teaching, 
This, therefore, is not likely to be attempted, more especially 
as the retention of the present law would suffice to hinder any 
definite or dogmatic instruction in religious truth. But there 
is another manner in which such teaching might be, extin- 
guished without having recourse to a law ostracising it. Let 
the control be left with a Board, and one or two turbulent 
spirits upon it be resolved that it should be discontinued, and 
they could in most cases by perseverance accomplish their 
object. It would generally suffice for them to raise frequent 
debates on the subject; to find fault with the teaching 
given ; to accuse the teachers of sectarianism ; to bring under 
discussion high and holy doctrines, and to argue on such sub- 
jects in the irreverent way which is most offensive to religious 
people. Let this be done, and, as the least of two evils, some, 
probably many, good people would say, We had better banish 
religious teaching altogether, than accustom the children of our 
poorer and less instructed brethren to hear what is taught 
them in school called in question, and to read debates in 
which doubts are expressed about articles of the faith. For 
them to read in the newspapers that this or that important per- 
son in the town accused their teachers of telling them that 
which was false, and inculcating principles which rested on no 
sure foundation, would go far to implant a spirit of scepticism. 

It is almost needless to say that under a system of free 
schools, the position of teachers would be seriously injured. 
Their incomes would almost necessarily be much diminished, 
and this would probably lead to persons with inferior qualifica- 
tions entering the profession; gradually, but certainly, the 
standard of education in the country would decline. However 
much the system of free schools extended, and however many 
people in a better position in life might send their children 
to them, there would be sure to be many persons who would 
object to sending their children to them. The aristocratic 
preferences, or prejudices (call them which you will), in an old 
country like England are not to be extinguished by an Act 
of Parliament. They would remain amongst a certain portion 
of the nation, and these men would feel deeply aggrieved. 
The heavy school rate, which many of them could ill afford 
to pay, would be an abomination to them ; they would soon 
make it a matter of principle to resist it, and would allow 
their goods to be distrained rather than voluntarily submit 
to a charge, which they would easily persuade themselves 
was iniquitous. 

And what that charge would be it is worth while to consider, 
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and it is the last point on which we shall dwell. The amount 
expended last year by School Boards in England and Wales 
was 5,131,376, of which 2,207,806/. were raised by rates, 
551,0372. by school fees, and 981,184/. by Government grant. 
The School Boards educated 1,115,832 out of the 3,273,124 
children in average attendance. If therefore all the children 
now educated at voluntary schools were compelled to attend 
Board schools, and the proportionate expenditure were to re- 
main the same as it was last year, it would raise the total outlay 
on elementary education to 15,052,113/ If school fees were 
abolished and voluntary schools destroyed, the whole of this 
sum would have to be provided, in one form or another, by 
the State, and would be equivalent to an income-tax of about 
eightpence in the pound. It is true that nearly 1,400,000/. 
of the outlay included in last year’s expenditure by School 
Boards was upon school buildings and furniture; but if the 
voluntary schools were destroyed it is not to be expected 
that the managers would hand over their buildings to any 
considerable extent to the Boards, so that this item of ex- 
penditure would go on for years. Then again, as a further 
set-off to this item, there were over 600,000/. of outstanding 
liabilities at the end of the year, and the loans due to the 
various bodies who advance money for school building, 
amounted to nearly fifteen millions. It must also be borne 
in mind that these figures only represent what the cost of the 
education of the children now at school would amount to; 
but with such an addition to their burdens, and under the in- 
fluence of the feelings of which we have spoken, it is to be 
expected that an expensive system of superior schools would 
be established. What amount of money they would require 
we forbear to speculate upon. But of this we are convinced, 
that the nation would not long be content to bear such a 
burden ; and we are equally satisfied that those who are now 
recklessly pressing on the proposals to which we have been 
calling attention are seriously imperilling our system of ele- 

mentary education in the future, and that the class of people 

which they are professedly desiring to benefit, would only be 
injured by the success of the schemes which they advocate. 
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ArT. VIII—THE EPISTLES OF S. IGNATIUS. 


. The Apostolic Fathers. Part II. S. Ignatius, S. Polycarp, 
Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, 
and Translations. By J. B. LiGHTFooT, D.D., D.C.L,, 
LL.D., Bishop of Durham. (London, 1885.) 

. Ignatius von Antiochien. Von THEODOR ZAHN. (Gotha, 
1873.) 

. Ienatii et Polycarpi Epistule, Martyria, Fragmenta. Re- 
censuit et illustravit THEODORUS ZAHN. (Lipsiz, 1876, 

. Die Zeit des Ignatius. Von ADOLF HARNACK. (Leipzig, 
1878.) 

. Die Lateinischen Uebersetzungen des Ignatius. Herausge- 
geben von PAUL DE LAGARDE. (Gottingen, 1882.) 

. Die Echtheit der Ignatianischen Briefe aufs neue vertheidigt. 
Von Dr. F. X. FUNK. (Tiibingen, 1883.) 


SoME ecclesiastical Landor might imagine an interesting con- 
versation between the Joseph, Bishop of Durham, of 1750, and 
his namesake, of 1885. The earlier prelate would learn strange 
news of the progress, both social and religious, which had been 
made since his time. He would be astonished and appalled 
at the advance of population in the diocese which he once 
ruled, and at the political power entrusted to the multitude; 
he would hear with dismay of a host of new arguments against 
religion, of which in his time none had dreamt. But his heart 
would warm, as he learnt the great work of a Church which 
he had supposed to be falling. The author of the Charge of 
1751 would be enraptured at the widespread revival of care 
for the externals of religion. The lavish ecclesiastical builder 
would admire the renewed glories of his magnificent cathedral. 
The student of ascetic literature would marvel at the flood 
of devotional books, which the modern Church unceasingly 
demands. Himself a celibate, he would rejoice to know that 
his palace receives a community of young students of divinity. 
But most of all, the two prelates would congratulate one another 
on having furnished between them—the one in the sphere of 
abstract thought, and the other in that of history—no insuff- 
cient demonstration of the religion which they equally loved. 
That which Bishop Butler shows as a great possibility to be 
expected and desired by men, Bishop Lightfoot proves to be 
an actual fact, embodied in the records of Revelation, and 
attested in the history of the Church. 
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The Epistles of Ignatius, which form the chi j 
his present work, are not of large bulk. S. Puube test ong 
to the Corinthians contain between them considerabl emai 
matter than the whole seven letters of the later saint "Three 
goodly octavo volumes, filled with dissertations ouaiibainn 
with various learning, make certainly a roomy palace for the 
lodging of so small a household. The student may repine at 
the cost to his pocket; but he might still more naturall 
question whether the first scholar of the English Church had 
done well in devoting so many years of laborious study, hardl 
spared from engrossing active duties, to such an object We 
acknowledge that we ourselves should have thought Seles. 
hand that the Bishop would have done enough for Ignatius if 
he had encouraged some competent person to translate Zahn’ 
defence of the epistles issued twelve years ago, but still “ 
answered, and, as we think, unanswerable. He himself mi ht 
have added notes, embodying the confirmations which he h 
gathered of the conclusions of the German scholar, and the 
differences, none of them vital, which exist between them y 
But we are bound to say that all such doubts have given 
way as we have proceeded in the perusal of these volumes ; 
and the Church, who feels herself entitled to demand from 
her most learned son a careful estimate of the objects to which 
ae ee a cen that in this case the results 
well worthy of all the toi i 
i oo skilled 1 gtecibmetay 1 and time devoted to them, even 
Between the termination of the period whos 
thoughts are recorded in the New Vetuewal ae pe 
towards the close of the second century, when the Church 
begins to be peopled for us with great writers, and fully known 
in its history and life, there comes a dark interval. Its records 
are few; its events, and its manner of existence, are imperfect 
known to us. Yet we long to pierce its secrets, for it was the 
time of the Church's early growth, the passage from Miracle 
and Inspiration to developed and independent life. It resem- 
bles in no slight degree that long period in the life of the Lord 
Himself which intervened between His fully recorded infanc 
and the commencement of His ministry. The twilight of 
ecclesiastical history has been peopled by interested historians 
according to their own prepossessions. It was here that, in 
the days when Church government was the subject on which 
scholars struggled, the usurpations of episcopacy were imagined 
to have taken place. And in these later days, when the aah 
of the divine Record itself is contested, it is in this prehistori 
period, as it is asserted to be, that the Gospel story is believed 
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to have taken shape, and the Christian creed, as well as the 
Catholic system, to have framed itself. The more books of 
the New Testament whose origin the rationalist can push 
forward into this dim age, the better will he be able to refute 
their testimony to the origin of the faith. But it will be of 
comparatively little avail for him to remove the composition of 
New Testament books to a later date than orthodoxy had 
imagined for them, if the later time at which he sets them ceases 
to be dim and unknown. _If,on the contrary, it can be brought 
to assume for us the character of a time when the faith was 
fixed, when order was established, and organization complete 
and active, it will become more and more difficult for us to 
imagine, in such a condition of things, the general reception 
of books which were spurious, and much more of books which 
conveyed a new account of the origin of the faith. Few tasks, 
therefore, can be conceived more important to the Christian 
scholar, than that of showing that the early days of the Church 
are not at all so dark and unformed, as the unbeliever would 
represent them to be. 

Now the work which we are reviewing forms, with its 
predecessor, S. Clement, a repertory of information upon the 
whole history and circumstances of the sub-apostolic age. As 
the reader proceeds to master the three volumes, he will find 
himself gradually enabled to realize, with more and more cer- 
tainty, the thoughts and ways of that far distant epoch. If it 
can never come to be as vividly present to him as the earlier 
time of S. Paul, or the later of S. Augustine, yet it grows upon 
him in a fullness and definiteness amply sufficient to rescue it 
from cloudland, and from the dominion of the sceptical imagi- 
nation. The history of Ignatius, travelling, as he did, over 
half the area of the Roman empire, is well fitted to bring us 
in contact with the Life and Thought of the whole Christian 
community. His letters, short though they be, yet treat so 
directly of theology and Church life, that their critical ex- 
planation, and the proof of their genuineness, place us at once 
in possession of a storehouse of knowledge upon these points. 
If Ignatius himself be an insufficient teacher, his editor has 
appended to him an abundance of Dissertations, which leave 
scarcely a point in the Church life of the early second century 
untouched. And as in the actual order of thought, the his- 
tory of the various ages of the Church, beginning with our 
own, leads us back to the Revelation in which they had theit 
beginning, we may say that the Bishop’s book furnishes an 
unequalled picture of the last antechamber which we have to 
traverse, before we reach the presence of the Divine Life. 
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To any person acquainted with the controversies which 
have prevailed on early Christian history, that which concerns 
Ignatius will convey a moral lesson scarcely less valuable than 
its theological results. If the story of the saint himself is 
so romantic in its nature that it was rejected as imaginary, 
until the course of controversy convinced even M. Renan that, 
whatever becomes of the epistles, the journey to Rome is au- 
thentic—no less extraordinary is the history of the treatment 
which the epistles have received in the Church. These re- 
mains were first swollen by various accretions; the seven 
genuine epistles were interpolated with large additions, and 
six forged epistles were added to them. Two independent 
versions of the story of the Martyrdom were devised—the one 
for Antioch, the home of the saint, and the other for Rome, 
the place of his execution, and many minor variants of the 
tale were framed. In this inflated condition, and with all 
these appendages, the remains of Ignatius floated through the 
middle ages, and down to modern times. Then the longer 
Recension was relegated to the spacious storehouse which con- 
tains the world’s detected forgeries. The Martyrdoms were 
proved unauthentic. The genuine Recension was discovered 
and defended. But people had learnt to connect the name of 
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Ignatius with repeated deceptions, and when there was im- 
ported from the East a book of extracts from the shorter Re- 
cension, which its discoverer confidently claimed as alone 
genuine, they obtained a great, though but a temporary, ac- 


ceptance as the true form of the letters. We can very well 
understand how they should have recommended themselves 
to many scholars ; among the rest, to Dr. Lightfoot himself, 
whose present work may be regarded as the overflowing 
restitution made by an extremely conscientious intellect, fora 
temporary deviation from the right path. To believe in three 
very little letters, instead of thirteen long ones, was just such 
a penitent reduction of untenable claims, just such a splitting 
of the difference between too much and nothing at all, which 
in similar cases we are all tempted to seize. But, as in all 
like cases, it was found that half a surrender only whetted the 
assailants’ appetite for a whole one ; and trenchant critics, both 
in Germany and here, were contemptuously confident that 
Ignatius had been altogether disposed of. The self-satisfied 
assurances of the author of Supernatural Religion are a good 
instance of the tone which negative criticism felt it safe to 
assume ; and we may be sure that great numbers of believing 
minds, unwilling to surrender any essential aid to the faith, 
yet wishing to be candid, felt uncomfortably that the truth 
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must lie on the negative side, and that one day this article of 
Christian tradition must pass as so many had passed before it. 

But now, to the astonishment of over-confident rationalism, 
and of timid believers, the tide has decisively turned. Not 
only has it left far behind the low-water mark of entire dis- 
belief in the story and letters of Ignatius, but even the belief 
in the three abbreviated epistles of the Syriac MS., on which 
Cureton, Bunsen, Lipsius, and even for a time Bishop Light- 
foot himself, rested, has been submerged. M. Renan’s theory 
that the Epistle to the Romans is alone genuine has found, so 
far as we know, no defender but himself. And there is no 
room for doubt, that critical authority points at present to the 
genuineness of the seven epistles which used to be called the 
shorter Recension, but which Bishop Lightfoot designates as 
the middle form. And here the simile of the tide forsakes us, 
for here, unless we are greatly mistaken, critical opinion will 
remain permanently fixed. The question has been thoroughly 
sifted. The positive belief on the subject which now prevails 
among competent scholars is no mere relic of vanishing pre- 
possessions. It has been won back by hard fighting after all 
had seemed lost, and far more against prepossessions, than 
with their help. And, indeed, we have actual proof of the 
strength of the defenders’ position in the weak and slight 
attempts—if there can be really said to have been any attempts 
at all—to reply to the admirable work of Zahn. If Zahn has 
wearied his assailants, we do not apprehend that they will 
resist the swelling of Jordan which they have to face, in the 
work of Zahn’s present ally. We presume the notice in the 
Atheneum for December 12, 1885, is a specimen of the ablest 
response from the sceptical side that can be made to the 
Bishop’s work. If so, the case is concluded. 

In criticism, as in war, the moral effects of a victory are 
more important than the material. We know no incident in 
the annals of criticism better fitted to reassure those numerous 
persons whose feeling, if not their declared judgment, is that 
German scholars are zfso facto superior to English ones, and 
that among Germans, the boldest destroyers are of necessity 
the most thorough inquirers. Let timid Christians take 
heart. There will be many another case besides that we are 
now considering, in which criticism, fighting out its own battle 
without the slightest restraint from authority, will conclude by 
affirming facts favourable to belief, which rationalism in the 
gaiety of its heart had supposed to be hopelessly discredited. 
And facts so established will remain a surer inheritance for 
the Church than if they had never been doubted. The question 
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of the Fourth Gospel will follow the same course as the com- 
panion question of Ignatius, and with similar help, as we may 
proudly boast, from English-speaking scholars. 

The work of the Bishop, though highly satisfactory to 
read, is not the easiest in the world to review. The most 
diligent critic will fail to discover any branch of the question, 
or any opinion of the scholars who have treated it, which the 
book itself does not fully discuss. There is absolutely nothing 
to be done but to give the reader some account of what he 
may expect to find in these volumes, and to assure him that if 
he will turn to them for himself, the diligent study of them 
will give him, not merely the fullest information attainable 
upon the condition of the Church of that early time, but, what 
is better still, an admirable example of the method and spirit 
in which such subjects should be treated. Extensive as the 
work is, the style is anything but diffuse, and the learning is 
closely packed ; no account that we can give of the contents 
will serve any purpose but that of furnishing reasons to the 
student for resorting to the original. On this understanding, 
we shall proceed to compile a small handbook to this well- 
stored gallery, which may serve as encouragement to a 
personal visit, and a careful inspection. 

The book opens with a chapter descriptive of the times 
which furnish the setting in which the martyr’s story is placed. 
That story carries us from the sober calmness which appears 
in the epistle of Clement of Rome, to the passion and fervour 
of Eastern Christianity. And the twenty years which have 
elapsed since the date of the earlier Father, transfer us to the 
reign of the great and good Trajan, under whom, as the tradi- 
tion runs, the martyrdom of Ignatius took place ; though, as 
we shall show later on, this tradition is by no means unassail- 
able. There is a divergence between the views prevalent 
regarding Trajan in the early Church, and that which many 
modern historians have held. The tradition of the Christian 
Church of old represents Trajan as half a Christian, and Dante 
inherits the view.' So emphatic was the conviction of this 
emperor's virtue, that devices very affecting in their exhibition 
of charity striving to find an exercise in the chains of dogma, 
were invented to procure for him an entrance into heaven— 
devices surely unnecessary for any who believe that everyone 
will be judged according to his opportunities. But many 
recent historians, among them M. Renan, regard Trajan, on 
the contrary, as the first systematic persecutor of Christianity, 


' Purg. x. 73; Parad. xx. 44, 112. 
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in whose time the faith first came to be regarded as an offence 
against the State. In this opinion it is probable that writers 
have been influenced by the temptation which M. Renan, 
always graphic and complete, yields to so constantly—that 
of determining that our information is sufficient, and may be 
treated as foundation for a complete theory, without allow- 
ing for the capricious nature of the chances which preserve 
for us this or that incident, while thousands of similar cases 
may have occurred of which no record remains. Because 
the interesting correspondence between Pliny and Trajan 
upon the treatment of Christians in Bithynia includes a com- 
mand from the emperor—the first of the kind on record—to 
punish them if they obstinately adhere to their faith, it is 
assumed that this must have been the first occasion on which 
such a command was issued. But, as Bishop Lightfoot shows, 
there is no probability that the reign of Trajan in any wise 
made an era in the history of persecution. No edict may 
have been issued against the faith, but it was an ‘unlawful 
religion’ from the first, and, as such, subject to punishment. 
The correspondence of Pliny and Trajan furnishes no hint 
whatever that they are establishing a new system of treatment. 
On the contrary, the queries of Pliny are expressly directed to 
the method of applying old laws, known to reach the case, but 
which the proconsul had never happened to see at work. It 
is an assumption resting on the unauthorised supposition of 
the sufficiency of our records to determine that no persecu- 
tions took place during that long period between Nero and 
Domitian, for which no records of persecution remain. And 
the Bishop makes a valuable remark when he notes the mistake 
of presuming that early Christian writers have recorded all 
that happened in the way of persecution, and recorded it in 
such exaggerated terms, that our duty lies wholly in the 
way of subtracting from their estimates. On the contrary, we 
find that the Bithynian persecution—the severest recorded 
during the first two centuries—would have remained wholly 
unknown to us, but for the chance which has preserved the 
correspondence of two heathen officials upon the subject. 
There may have been many persecutions of which no record 
has been preserved ; nor were such incidents less likely to occur 
in the reigns of good emperors, than of bad ones. The ancient 
view of Trajan, while correct in refusing to regard him as an 
originator of persecution, is wrong in ascribing to him, on the 
ground of his known desire to do right, any mitigation of the 
laws, or of the practice of previous emperors against the Church, 
The whole Roman system, and the conception of religion which 
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essentially belonged to it, were in their nature at war with a 
faith, which could not subject itself to the idea of the State as 
man’s supreme authority, or recognize an earthly empire as 
divine. And the extreme jealousy which the Roman govern- 
ment displayed of guilds, unions, and combinations of any 
kind, could not but find a subject for its exercise in the 
religion which bound its adherents by a loving union, closer 
than had ever been imagined by any community on earth. 
For the Bithynian persecution, then, Trajan was personally 
responsible as the mouthpiece of Roman imperialism, though 
not as the creator of a new system of law. But no tradition 
of any authority (for the Acts of Martyrdom are of none) 
connects him personally with the condemnation of Ignatius, 
even though it may have taken place in his reign. 

The name of Ignatius was of Italian, not of Syrian, origin, 
yet was not unknown in Eastern parts, since the Stoic Egna- 
tius Celer, whom Juvenal gibbets among the degraded depen- 
dents of Nero, came from Beyrout. The Epistles always add 
to the name Ignatius the surname of Theophorus ; and though 
some have regarded this as a later addition, there is no reason 
to doubt that it was a second name borne by the saint in life. 
The earliest tradition represents him as the second Bishop of 
Antioch, or (if S. Peter be counted) as the third. Further on in 
the book, however, the reader will find mention of the treatise 
of Harnack, named at the head of this article, which casts 
the gravest doubt upon the accepted chronology of Ignatius. 
And to us it seems one of the most important defects in 
Bishop Lightfoot’s work, that the earlier portion of it was 
composed, and apparently printed, before this treatise ap- 
peared. For the whole relevancy of the chapter upon Trajan’s 
persecution depends upon the question of the correctness of 
Harnack’s reasoning. If he be right in transferring the 
martyrdom to the last year of Hadrian, information about the 
state of things under Trajan, who died twenty-one years 
before, cannot be to the purpose. Moreover, the whole con- 
troversy as to the bearing of the Ignatian letters upon episco- 
pacy must be affected by the question of their date. The 
Bishop is plainly not unaffected by Harnack’s arguments, to 
which he gives the fullest and fairest consideration, in their 
place. ‘Within a few years of A.D. 110, before or after,’ which 
is the date fixed for the martyrdom in the earlier chapter 
(vol. i. p. 30), hardly prepares us for the very wide compass 
afforded in the later, or for the apparent hesitation with which 
even that is insisted on. ‘ We shall be doing no injustice to the 
evidence by setting the probable limits between A.D. 100-118, 
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without attempting to fix the year more precisely’ (vol. ii. 
p. 470). Doubtless this question will be treated at length in 
future parts of the review of Bishop Lightfoot, which Dr. Har- 
nack is in course of contributing to the EZapositor. But even 
as the question stands, we cannot avoid admitting a certain 
want of a consensus partium in the book, caused by the 
author's silence on this moot point, in the preliminary portion. 
The Bishop, however, is not to blame for this, since Harnack’s 
tract did not appear till long after the first chapters were 
finished. Nor have we certainly any reason to complain that 
we did not receive the complete work at an earlier period, 
without any notice of Harnack’s chronology at all. 

A tradition of too late date to possess authority, ascribes 
to Ignatius, under the impulse of an angelic vision, the first 
establishment of antiphonal singing in the Church of Antioch. 
But, as the Bishop remarks, no heavenly vision was needed 
to originate this practice. Antiphonal singing was used by 
the Greeks in the choral portion of their dramas, and by the 
Jews in the singing of their psalms. It was almost inevitable 
that it should be adopted by the Christian Church ; and the 
alternate singing ascribed by Pliny tothe Christians of Bithynia, 
would lead us to suppose that it prevailed among them. 

Nothing is really known of the life of Ignatius, except that 
which is to be gathered from his own letters, and these, while 
they enable us to know the mind of the man to its inmost 
depths, tell us nothing with certainty of his external history, 
except the circumstances which brought about its glorious end. 
There is no warrant in them for the traditions which assign 
to him a companionship with apostles, whether S. Paul or 
S. John ; and the belief that he had been converted from 
paganism only in mature life, and that his youth had been 
stained by heathen vices, is somewhat precariously founded 
upon the humility with which he compares himself to his 
Antiochene flock. We do not very well understand how the 
epithet Zryaros, which he applies to himself, can have implied 
a loss of precedence,.founded on late conversion ; for in what 
sense could a bishop have lost precedence in a Church which 
had raised him to be its head ? 

Ignatius’ journey to Rome cannot be ascribed to any ap- 
peal to a higher court, such as that which carried S. Paul to the 
same destination. His extreme eagerness for martyrdom at 
Rome is inconsistent with the supposition that he had taken 
any means to avert his death. Tous Ignatius is the Christian 
saint, whose memory so many generations have regarded with 
veneration, and over a few pages of whose writings so many 
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scholars have spent their labours. But he was doubtless for- 
warded from the East to Rome, simply to supply the Roman 
amphitheatre with one more victim among the thousands 
whom the provinces were constantly pouring in, to amuse the 
imperial City in the pampered degradation of its tastes. The 
nature of the sentence passed on him forbids us to suppose 
that he was a Roman citizen, like S. Paul. Nor does he seem 
to have met with the same kindness of treatment on the part 
of the soldiers who conducted him, as the apostle experienced. 
The party of ten in whose charge he was placed, though they 
readily took the presents which Christian people paid to secure 
indulgence for the prisoner, are compared by him for their 
cruelty to the leopards! from whom he expects his death. 
Thus despised and miserable was the condition which the 
burning faith of Ignatius was able to imbue with that spirit of 
contentment and joy, expressed in every line of the epistles. 
The second chapter of the Bishop’s Introduction treats of 
manuscripts and versions, and tells the often recounted tale of 
discovery, hope, and disappointment which the name of the 
Ignatian Epistles brings up. It is astory only to be compared 
to a case of mining—involving all the skill and excitement of 
search, all the exultation and over-estimate of new-found 
treasure, and all the disagreeable fall in shares, once thought 
to be valuable, which the Stock Exchange has so often wit- 
nessed, as befalling the speculators in gold and silver. One 
terse sentence of the Bishop’s sums up the list of materials of all 
kinds: ‘ Of the twelve Ignatian Epistles (excluding the Epistle 
of Mary to Ignatius), three (Polycarp, Ephesians, Romans) 
occur in three different forms ; four (Smyrnzans, Magnesians, 
Philadelphians, Trallians) in two forms; and the remaining 
five (Mary, Tarsians, Antiochenes, Hero, Philippians) in one 
form only.’ And it will scarcely be needful for us to remind 
our readers, that the three forms alluded to are the Syriac, 
discovered by Cureton, which contains the three first-men- 
tioned Epistles in a very abbreviated version ; the shorter 
Greek, which contains the three Epistles of the first class in a 
longer form than that of the Syriac, and the four of the second 
in a shorter form than that of the long Greek ; and the longer 
Greek, which embodies the whole twelve Epistles of the three 
classes, with much longer contents, as regards the Epistles com- 
mon to the other forms, than either the Syriac or the shorter 


1 This is the earliest occurrence of the word ‘leopard’ in any extant 
writing. ‘To the arguments which have been drawn from it in favour of 
the late date of the Epistles, Bishop Lightfoot, in his note ad /oc., fur- 
nishes an ample reply (vol. ii. p. 212). 
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Greek. We must refer the reader to the work itself, for the 
patient and perfect series of investigations, by which the short 
Syriac, and the long Greek, are relegated to obscurity, and the 
shorter Greek, under the title of the middle form, stands trium- 
phant over all assailants, It is a triumph of the Via Media ; 
but, as in larger instances where the same term is used, the 
reader will be grossly in error who supposes that the middle 
course implies any hesitation in following out to the very 
uttermost any trace of truthful guidance, which can be any- 
where discovered. 

Before we leave the subject of the manuscripts and ver- 
sions, we would warn any reader who wishes to study the 
Epistles in Latin, that the admirably printed edition of Lagarde 
is, critically, very defective. It is generally known that the 
Latin version of the seven genuine Epistles, first published in 
the Greek by Voss in 1646, had been printed two years pre- 
viously by Ussher in the Latin from a manuscript now at 
Cambridge, which once belonged to Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, collated with a second manuscript now lost. Lagarde 
explains in his Preface that he knew no one at Cambridge to 
collate the manuscript anew, and was unable to make the 
journey himself. He consequently reprints Ussher’s text 
word for word. But Bishop Lightfoot has collated the Cam- 
bridge manuscript; has discovered that Ussher’s transcript, 
which still exists in Dublin, contains also a collation of the 
lost manuscript ; and has thus been enabled to present the Latin 
text in a far purer form than that which it has held in any 
previous edition. 

The succeeding chapter of the Introduction is occupied 
with the quotations and references by other writers, which 
testify to the circumstances of the story of Ignatius, and to 
the diffusion of his letters. The first two numbers are ex- 
tracts from the letter of Polycarp to the Philippians upon the 
direct subject of Ignatius, and from the account of the mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp himself, many years afterwards, in which un- 
mistakeable traces of acquaintance withthe Epistles of Ignatius 
are to be found. We shall notice Polycarp’s epistle presently, 
in relation to the special question of the genuineness of the 
middle form. Both these documents have suffered assaults 
upon their authenticity, and a minute examination and defence 
will be found later on in the volume ; the letter of Polycarp, 
indeed, standing side by side with those of Ignatius himself, as 
one of the documents edited. The third number is uncon- 
tested in point of genuineness ; and it is a strange chance (or 
Providence) which brings one of the ludicrous sallies of the 
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mocker Lucian into the company of Fathers and of saints, and 
enlists it in the service of Christian theology. Seldom was a 
less saintly witness to character called, but the bearing of his tes- 
timony upon the point at issue is beyond question. Lucian is 
telling, about the year 165, the tale of Peregrinus Proteus, who 
immolated himself at the Olympic games, but whose character, 
according to some of the witnesses, was of the worst. It seems 
good to the satirist to bring this worthy into connexion with 
the Christians, and to represent him as attaining great power 
and popularity among them, as an expounder of their sacred 
books, and himself a writer. He was thrown into prison for his 
faith, and thither assembled of mornings old women, and orphan 
children, who bribed the jailers to obtain interviews with the 
prisoner—an instance of the scenes usual before Christian 
prisons, which Lucian laughed at, but which better-hearted 
people would think affecting. And some came from the cities 
of Asia, sent by the Christians in concert, to help and console 
the man, and they brought him supplies of money: ‘for the 
devils have persuaded these people that they are going to live 
for ever, for which reason they despise death, and willingly 
sacrifice themselves ; and their chief lawgiver has persuaded 
them that they are all brothers, one of another, when they have 
once for all renounced the Greek divinities, and adore that 
crucified sophist of theirs, and live according to their own 
laws. And it is said that Peregrinus wrote to almost all the 
more eminent cities letters and covenants and admonitions 
and laws, and he also appointed (2yevporovnee) certain delegates 
of his companions, calling them messengers of the dead and 
runners of the shades (vexpayyéXouvs kal veprepodpdpovs).’ 
Thus far Lucian (De Morte Peregr. 40); and the story here 
travestied bears an extraordinary resemblance to that of Igna- 
tius, as afterwards related to us by Eusebius. But when to 
the resemblance of the story, we add the coincidence of the 
expressions last quoted with the mpée: yeiporovicai twa ds 
duvicetas Beodpopos KareicOa of Ignatius’ letter to Polycarp, 
it would seem really impossible to doubt, that Lucian was not 
only acquainted with the story, but had somehow come across 
some of the letters. And we notice with extreme surprise 
in the Eapositor for December 1885, that Harnack considers 
the coincidences between Ignatius and Lucian to be vague and 
scattered, and easily explained from the coincidences in the 
actual history of Peregrinus with that of the saint. 

We need not pursue the long line of quotations, allusions, 
and coincidences of expression with the letters, which the 
works of the Christian Fathers offer, varying downwards in 
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distinctness from Irenzeus’ quotation from the Epistle to the 
Romans, that ‘one of ours said “I am the corn of Christ, and 
am ground by the teeth of beasts that I may be found pure 
bread ”’—and Origen’s from the same epistle, ‘I remember 
that one of the saints, Ignatius by name, said of Christ, “My 
Love is crucified.”’ But when we come to Eusebius, the whole 
story is told at length; ‘how the celebrated Ignatius, who had 
obtained the episcopate of Antioch, second in succession to 
Peter, is related to have been sent from Syria to Rome to be 
made the food of beasts for the testimony of Christ, and how, 
while journeying strictly guarded, he wrote letters to the cities 
neighbouring to the places of his sojourn, in which he warned 
them against the heresies then springing up and exhorted them 
to hold to the apostolic tradition. And so, when he was in 
Smyrna, where Polycarp was, he wrote one letter to the Church 
of Ephesus, mentioning their bishop, Onesimus, another to 
that of Magnesia, making mention of Damas, their bishop, and 
another to that in Tralles, whose then ruler, Polybius, he speaks 
of. Besides these he wrote one to the Romans, in which he 
beseeches them not to disappoint his desires for martyrdom ; 
wherefrom,’ says Eusebius, ‘I shall make a short extract as an 
example of the martyr’s utterances.’ And he subjoins a pas- 
sage from the Epistle to the Romans in which the present 
sufferings of the saint and his longing desire to die for Christ 
are strongly expressed. ‘And when, proceeds Eusebius, ‘he 
had passed from Smyrna, he wrote from Troas to the Church 
of Philadelphia, to that of Smyrna, and to Polycarp, then 
bishop of that place’ (H. E&. iii. 36). 

The record of Eusebius is worth quoting at length, even 
in so summary an account of the matter as we are here en- 
gaged in giving, because it is really the earliest and surest 
foundation of our knowledge of the martyr’s history. The 
Acts of Martyrdom give a far more particular account of 
the matter, but they are contradictory of one another, im- 
possible in themselves, and destitute of the sanction of any 
responsible author. The narrative of Eusebius, on the other 
hand, is perfectly consistent in itself, agrees entirely with the 
testimony of the letters, and comes to us with the high 
authority of an accredited historian. Eusebius evidently 
wrote with the collection of seven letters before him: with 
these he is acquainted, and he knows no others. 

But all through the history of Christendom, the name of 
Ignatius has somehow attracted forgers. The romantic in- 
terest which surrounded him, and his close association with 
the apostolic age, were calculated to bespeak attention for 
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anything passing under his name. Perhaps the considerable 
number of the Epistles really belonging to him, and the way 
in which they were scattered here and there throughout a 
journey, invited persons, whose desire to edify was not ruled 
by feigned morality, to an enlargement of the process. At all 
events, we see in the forgeries of Ignatian literature an example 
of what would have happened in the case of the New Testa- 
ment, had its pages been less jealously guarded by constant 
Church use. Nothing can form a greater contrast to the lavish 
multiplication of counterfeits in the history and writings of 
the martyr, and to the acceptance, for long periods, which these 
obtained, than the small and discredited list of New Testa- 
ment Apocrypha. And we may also remark that the plain 
traces of their fraud which the Pseudo-Ignatii left upon their 
works, and the certainty with which judgment has been 
passed upon them, shows how decisive would have been the 
evidence of the spuriousness of the Fourth Gospel and other 
impugned works of the New Testament, if they had indeed 
been forgers’ work. 

The twelve epistles of the larger Recension are weary 
reading enough. Their author earns for himself the doubtful 
eulogy which Macaulay passes on Bishop Patrick—who desired 
to improve the style of the Collects, and to lengthen them— 
that, whatever opinion might be held as to his ability to im- 
prove those compositions, no doubt could be cast on his ability 
tomake them longer. Not satisfied with interpolating the 
genuine epistles, the forger added six others, and the reader 
will find in Bishop Lightfoot a good résumé of the minute 
evidence, by which it clearly appears that the adulteration of 
the genuine letters, and the addition of the new ones, were the 
work of the same hand. In one only of the series is doubt 
upon this point possible. The spurious Epistle to the Philip- 
pians has seemed to some to be from a different hand to that 
which penned the rest. But the Bishop agrees with Zahn in 
rejecting this supposition, and the agreement has the more 
value because we are informed that the English scholar’s dis- 
cussion of the subject was written before the appearance of the 
German work—an evidence that aconsiderable portion of the 
work before us has been kept even beyond the proverbiai 
nonum annum. 

The question next occurs: At what time, and for what pur- 
pose was the long Recension concocted? The ecclesiastical 
condition described therein, points to a time not earlier than 
the middle of the fourth century. For instance, an admoni- 
tion in the Epistle to the Philippians, that governors should 
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render iaitinnes to the emperor, sali to ideas sieanile to 
presbyters, presbyters, deacons, laity, soldiers, governors, and 
emperor, to the bishops, could not have been written before 
the State became Christian. The argument derived from the 
multiplication of the lower ranks of the clergy which appears 
in the longer Recension may be given in the Bishop’s own 
words, on account of the interesting details upon the stages 
of early organization which it conveys :— 


‘Besides the three higher orders there are (mentioned in the 
longer Recension) already subdeacons, readers, singers, door- 
keepers, labourers, exorcists, confessors. The fact that the writer can 
put such language into the mouth of S. Ignatius without any con- 
sciousness of a flagrant anachronism, would seem to show that these 
offices were not very new when he wrote. Now of these lower orders, 
the subdeacons, readers, door-keepers, and exorcists are mentioned 
in the celebrated letter of Cornelius, Bishop of Rome (a.p. 251), 
preserved by Eusebius, and the readers existed at least half a century 
earlier. In the Eastern Church, however, if we except the Afostolic 
Constitutions, of which the date and country are uncertain, the first 
reference to such offices is found in a canon of the Council of 
Antioch (A.D. 341), where readers, subdeacons, and exorcists are 
mentioned, this being apparently intended as an exhaustive enumera- 
tion of the ecclesiastical orders below the diaconate ; and for the 
first mention of door-keepers in the East we must go to the still 
later Council of Laodicea, about a.p. 363. But while most of these 
lower orders certainly existed in the West, and probably in the East, 
as early as the middle of the third century, the case is different with 
the singers (WaArac) and the labourers (xomedrac). Setting aside the 
Apostolic Constitutions, the first notice of the singers occurs in the 
above-mentioned Council of Laodicea. This, however, may be 
accidental. The history of the word cofiate affords a more precise and 
conclusive indication of date. The term first occurs in a rescript of 
Constantius (A.D. 357)—“clerici qui copiatz appellantur ”—and a little 
later (A.D. 361) the same emperor speaks of them as “hi quos 
copiatas recens usus instituit nuncupari.” Moreover, it is worthy of 
notice that our Ignatian writer, in describing this office, avoids the 
substantive komutrac, and employs instead the corresponding verb, 
TOUS KOTLaYTAC, betrayi ing, as I suppose, the consciousness of treading 
on dangerous ground, and desiring to disguise an anachronism under 
the veil of a less distinctive expression’ (vol. i. p. 246). 


Again: 


‘The notices of fasts and festivals tend in the same direction. 
From the observance of Wednesdays and Fridays, indeed, no definite 
result is obtained ; for these days are known to have been kept as 
fasts at least as early as the age of Clement of Alexandria and Ter- 
tullian. Of the Quadragesimal Lenten fast, again, which is also men- 
tioned in these Epistles, Augustine says that the custom of the 
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Church has confirmed its observance, and the “ forty days” are men- 
tioned as early as a canon of the Council of Niczea ; though in the 
middle of the third century, when Dionysius of Alexandria wrote, 
the fast seems not to have extended beyond the Paschal Week’ (zd. 
p. 247). 


And the writer is thought to condemn the Quartodecimans : 
an anachronism hardly possible before the middle of the 
fourth century. 

Other data for the determination of the date of the forgery 
are found in the names of persons and places, which are intro- 
duced to give colour to the fiction ; and the plagiarisms from 
other writers which this Ignatian forger makes, afford another 
and a very valuable indication of his age. Those with whom 
his coincidences are too certain to be doubted are of such a 
date as to bring down his work to the middle of the fourth 
century, and there is room for suspicion in respect to others, 
including S. Basil (very probable) and S. Chrysostom (likely, 
but not sure). The connexion between Pseudo-Ignatius and 
the Apostolical Constitutions is entirely beyond doubt ; but 
the question remains which of the two preceded the other, or 
whether, as Ussher supposed, they were from the same hand— 
a complicated investigation which need not detain us, since 
the Constitutions, even if we could fix their precedence, con- 
tain no such clear indications of date as Pseudo-Ignatius 
himself. 

The doctrinal teaching of the long Recension affords 
another evidence of date. The genuine Epistles, though quite 
orthodox in their essential meaning, yet use language which 
might be claimed as their own by Sabellians, Monophysites, 
and others, whose tendency is to confound the Divine nature 
of the Lord with the human element and its acts. But the 
Pseudo-Ignatius has an entirely different bias. He tends 
towards Arianism, whether he actually passes the boundary 
ornot. Zahn maintains that he does, and ventures even to 
identify him with Acacius of Czsarea, the scholar and 
literary heir of Eusebius. But Bishop Lightfoot does not 
accept this conclusion. He considers it impossible to decide 
upon the doctrinal position of Pseudo-Ignatius, and inclines 
to ‘conceive of him as writing with a conciliatory aim; and 
with this object propounding, in the name of a primitive Father 
of the Church, as an eirenicon, a statement of doctrine in 
which he conceived that reasonable men of all sides might 
find a meeting-point’ (2b. p. 260). This is as much as we can 
say of the object of the forgery: the time of the compilation 
was the latter half of the fourth century ; the place Palestine or 
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Syria, and of these more probably Syria. The chapter upon 
the longer Recension concludes by the summary dismissal of 
the opinion of Cureton, that extensive Ignatian forgeries had 
been made beyond those generally known. Good reason is 
given for supposing that this impression is due to the dropping 
out of some lines in an Arabic MS., whereby the words 
‘Ignatius says’ are brought into connexion with some sen- 
tences not to be found in the extant Epistles. And appended 
is an elaborate refutation of a theory propounded by Zahn, 
that the interpolations of the Epistle to the Romans are by 
a different hand, and were added to the collection at a later 
date than the other twelve. 

We shall pass over the chapter devoted to proving that the 
Syriac MS. discovered by Cureton, instead of constituting 
the genuine form of the Epistles, is but a book of extracts, 
For that theory, advanced by its author with the most absolute 
confidence, is now as dead as the Epistles of Phalaris them- 
selves, and needs only to be remembered as a warning against 
over-confidence in such affairs. 

Bishop Lightfoot would seem to be equally confident when 
he opens his chapter on ‘The Genuineness’ by assuring us 
that the text of the Seven Epistles is assured to us on testi- 
mony considerably greater than that of any classical author, 
with one or two exceptions. But he has a long controversy 
behind him when he makes this statement. It is the conclu- 
sion of centuries of research and discussion, instead of being, 
as Cureton’s assertion, the result of his individual consideration 
of a wholly new problem. 

The external evidence of the genuineness of the middle 
form is headed by the Epistle of Polycarp, which purports to 
have been written to the Philippian Church after Ignatius’ 
departure from Asia, forwarding copies of the letters written by 
Ignatius ; he makes mention of the saint’s commands to mes- 
sengers going to Syria, and requests the earliest information 
regarding him and his companions, in case any such should 
reach Philippi. This letter is vouched for by Irenzeus, who 
was the scholar of its author; and, as the Bishop truly remarks, 
nobody would ever have questioned its genuineness, had it not 
been for the testimony which it bears to the Ignatian letters. 
For this reason, the notable theory has been devised, that it was 
a forgery by the same hand as that which wrote in the name of 
Ignatius, and was composed for the purpose of upholding the 
larger forgery. The supposition of this identity of authorship 
does not survive even a very cursory comparison of the letters 
of Polycarp and Ignatius. They bear no traces whatever of 
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the same hand, and there is equally little reason to suspect 
that S. Polycarp has been interpolated to help S. Ignatius. 
The ‘external evidence’ portion of the Bishop’s chapter on 
‘the genuineness’ assumes the character of a commentary 
upon the earlier part of the previous one which contains the 
quotations and references ; and it pushes home very forcibly 
the conclusions to be derived from the knowledge shown of 
the letters by early writers. 

If the external evidence be exceptionally strong, the 
internal is no less so. The story of the condemnation and 
journey of Ignatius, with which the genuineness of the letters 
is involved, must in any case have been believed in the 
second century, in order to form the basis of their forgery, if 
forged they had been; for even those critics who disbelieve 
their genuineness, are now agreed that the composition of them 
falls well within that period. And as to the improbabilities 
which some have seen in the liberty given to Ignatius to cor- 
respond with his friends, the Bishop shows that, on the same 
principles, the imprisonment of John Hus, John Bunyan, or 
Mary Stuart must be pronounced to be mythical. And, after 
all, 


‘what does the literary work of Ignatius amount to? During a 
journey occupying many months he succeeded, at two of his halting- 
places, Smyrna and Troas, in writing seven letters in all. They 
were in most cases certainly, in all probably, dictated. They bear all 
the marks of having been written under pressure of time, and with incon- 
venient surroundings. They are mostly expressed in short sentences. 
Where a long connected paragraph is attempted, it generally fails. 
The grammar is dislocated and wrecked. ‘There is no attempt at 
avoiding repetitions, which a literary forger with leisure at his com- 
mand would almost certainly have shunned. We could imagine that 
the letters, after being dictated, were not even read over to the 
author. The whole seven might have been written at two or three 
sittings of a few hours each’ (vol. i. p. 347). 


It will be gathered from this description of the style of 
Ignatius that it is not for the literary qualities of the epistles 
that their editor has spent such unstinted labour upon them. 
And, indeed, no one need expect in them an Attic purity of 
diction, or an artistic completeness of form. The diction is 
often unusual, and there is that straining after the expression 
of great thoughts by long and strangely compounded words, 
which is so common among imaginative and excitable 
people (the Irish, for instance), but which offends educated 
taste. At the same time, it is only shallow critics who will 
turn away with contempt from the letters, even in their 
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literary aspect. There is in them abundance of nervous 
force. There lies beneath their somewhat uncultivated surface 
that strong persuasion of truth, and that active movement of 
a living intellect under the impulse of over-mastering thoughts, 
without which the most perfect literary style is vapid, and 
with which no style can be contemptible. 

The bearing of the Ignatian letters upon the question of 
episcopacy is, as we have above remarked, greatly affected by 
the question of the correctness of the date currently assigned 
to his life and martyrdoin. The reader will find this question 
elaborately discussed in the sixth section of Bishop Light- 
foot’s treatise upon the Acts of Martyrdom of S. Ignatius 
(i. 433-70). The connexion between Ignatius and Trajan, 
recorded in these Acts, having been proved wholly mythical, 
we are thrown back upon the direct testimony of the Chris- 
tian chronologists, and these on investigation resolve them- 
selves into the single witness, Eusebius. 

But the whole question of the trustworthiness of Eusebius 
in this matter has been raised by the important tract of 
Harnack which we have mentioned above. He gives reasons 
for believing that the authority upon which Eusebius relied 
for the dates of the earlier Antiochene bishops was Julius 
Africanus, and shows that in the part of the chronology which 
lies within this author’s scope, there is so curiously regular 
a relation between the dates of the Antiochene and Roman 
bishops as to induce the strongest suspicion that the table is 
factitious. It would be altogether beyond our limits to give 
any account of the minute examination to which Harnack’s 
theory is subjected by the Bishop, who prints an important 
communication from Dr. Hort, giving reason to suppose that 
Eusebius was not so entirely guided by Julius Africanus as 
Harnack holds, and that in particular the date of Ignatius’ 
Martyrdom was independently known to him. The Bishop 
concludes, as we have before stated, by somewhat enlarging 
the limits of time within which the Martyrdom may be placed. 
But at the same time he intimates that he considers the evi- 
dence of the genuirieness of the letters twenty times as 
strong as the evidence for the date. If, therefore, a conflict 
should occur between these two facts—as, for instance, if it 
should be held that the ecclesiastical development depicted 
in the letters requires a date later than that traditionally fixed 
for the Martyrdom—it is the latter that must give way. The 
solution of the difficulty required by reason will in that case 
be, not that the letters are a forgery of later date, but that 
the genuine date is later than had been imagined. In no case, 
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however, can the date be brought down so far as to deprive 
the letters of their character as rendering testimony of the 
greatest importance to early episcopacy. Harnack names 
the year A.D. 138, a period much too late according to the 
Bishop. But even that date would leave to the Epistles 
immense value as testimonies of what existed, not merely in 
that year, but for a previous time sufficiently long to give the 
arrangements of the Church that established position and 
prestige which they hold in the epistles. 

It would be a pity to conclude without some account 
of the contents of the Epistles themselves, and of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s commentary upon them. Students of his edi- 
tions of the Epistles of S. Paul will be prepared to learn 
that this commentary is of the highest value ; indeed to us 
itseems the most valuable part of his work. For, after all, the 
question of the genuineness of the letters and that of their 
date is but introductory to the study of the letters them- 
selves. The human interest and the spiritual instruction to 
be derived from listening to the actual words of the writer and 
meeting him, mind to mind, are far more important than the 
intellectual exercise of guessing at the puzzling doubts which 
have been raised about him. In the latter character the 
Ignatian question stands only on a level with that of the 
story of Mary Queen of Scots, or of the authorship of Junius ; 
but in the former it concerns in no mean degree the divine 
instruction of the Christian Church. We claim, indeed, for 
post-Apostolic writings no place beside the sacred Scriptures. 
But who is there so fanatically independent of tradition as to 
be unmoved by a vivid testimony of the thoughts which Chris- 
tians were thinking, and the life which Christians were living, 
at a time so near that of the Apostles ? 

We shall therefore devote the remainder of our space to a 
notice of the general tenor, and more characteristic passages 
of the Epistles, and of the aid which Bishop Lightfoot gives 
to understand them. 

In the salutation which opens the Epistle to the Ephesian 
Church the ruling ideas of Ignatius’ spiritual teaching already 
appear. The description of the Church as ‘ foreordained before 
the ages to be for ever unto abiding and unchangeable glory, is a 
reminiscence of Pauline expressions. But when we find it further 
characterized as ‘united and elect in a true passion, by the will 
of the Father and of Jesus Christ our God,’ we feel ourselves 
in contact with the ideas of a real living union of Christ’s people, 
founded upon a real human life and suffering of their Divine 
Master. And this formed Ignatius’ conception of the Church’s 
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nature, which he saw endangered by the heresies of the time, 
The same may be said of the sentence a little further on, where 
he exhorts them to be imitators of God. Kindling themselves 
into living fire (4vafw7upynoartes, a formidable word indeed), 
they accomplished the work that was congenial to their new 
birth. The power of Christian faith to overcome suffering 
and death which seemed to the heathen so unaccountable 
and so provoking, comes out in his description, of himself, as 
hoping by the prayers of his brethren to obtain the blessing 
of fighting with beasts at Rome, that by obtaining he may 
be able to be a learner in the school of Jesus. The Bishop 
truly remarks that this idea of being a learner—or rather of 
being one who hopes to be a learner—is one which has taken 
possession of Ignatius and is repeated by him again and 
again. 

The notion of Church union prevalent in those times of 
primitive faith is strongly expressed, when he writes that he 
has received the whole of the Ephesian Church in the person 
of their bishop, Onesimus. In this union of bishops and 
people he finds the needed protection against the errors of 
the time. They must concur with—run with—the mind of 
God. For Jesus Christ, our inseparable life, is the mind of 
the Father, and the bishops who are settled in the furthest 
parts of the earth are in the mind of Jesus Christ. Therefore 
the Ephesians should concur with their bishop, ‘for their 
presbytery, worthy of fame—worthy of God’ (Ignatius has a 
wondrous fondness for compounds of the word ‘ worthy ’)—‘is 
attuned to the bishops as strings to a lyre.’ This metaphor 
halts no doubt, since it is difficult to say what the lyre apart 
from its strings can be ; but the oversight may be pardoned 
for the expressiveness of the illustration. 

The mention by Ignatius of the bishops settled in the 
furthest parts of the earth is the earliest instance in which 
appeal is made to the Catholic consent of the Church as 
expressed by the bishops, each of them impersonating and 
speaking for his own See. No doubt the contention of Pearson, 
and others, that bishops are here stated to be everywhere 
appointed by the mind of Christ, is wrong. It is not a state- 
ment of the Divine origin of the episcopate, but a statement 
that the united episcopate testifies to the true doctrine of 
Christ. It seems natural, however, to say that the one 
belief is implicitly contained in the other; and that the 
episcopate which everywhere witnesses according to the mind 
of the Lord, must have been instituted according to His will 
for that purpose. But this conclusion would appear not to be 
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accepted by Zahn, to whom it seems that S. Ignatius’ frequent 
habit of magnifying the episcopal office, and the strong terms 
in which he claims for it the authority of Christ, are due to 
his sense of the Christian duty of submitting to constituted 
Church authority, of whatever form it be, and to his belief 
that obedience to such authority was the only security for the 
Church against the errors of the time. The theory is cer- 
tainly a conceivable one. We could understand very em- 
phatic exhortations to obey a temporal prince, especially in 
some period of public danger and disturbance, uttered by 
persons who would have been equally emphatic in preaching 
obedience to a republic, had that been the de facto government 
existing. Even upon this explanation of Ignatius’ meaning, 
how irresistibly strong is the claim of episcopacy upon the 
obedience of all who desire to act upon his principles? For 
episcopacy is the form of government which was de facto 
established over all the area of the Christian Church. No 
other form of government anywhere exists, except by rebellion 
against episcopacy, and to claim the sanction of S. Ignatius’ 
exhortations to obedience for any such government, would be 
an application of his principles, which he never himself con- 
siders possible. For him, those who oppose the bishop oppose 
the Lord, and we find no provision in his doctrines for 
wiping out the stain of rebellion from any community which 
is tainted with it, except that of repentance and of return to 
the fold. 

And this claim of episcopacy would be by no means 
diminished, if it should be regarded as a development made 
under Apostolic sanction, by which the rule of the presbyters 
ordained in every city by the Apostles, and who governed 
under the Apostles as long as these survived, passed into the 
tule of the bishop. Such, it would appear, is the conception 
of Bishop Lightfoot himself, as expounded in the celebrated 
essay on ‘the Christian Ministry’ appended to his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Philippians. The theory there expounded 
its author still upholds ; but he begs that it may be understood 
as explained by himself, and not in the version which others 
have given. (Vol.i.p.377.) And we suppose that he would byno 
means allow that his theory of development impairs the belief of 
the Apostolic commencement, or of the Divine authorship, of 
episcopacy, any more than Professor Drummond would allow 
that his natural development is inconsistent with Divine crea- 
tion. As Dr. Déllinger admirably says, ‘The office afterwards 
called episcopal was not in the early days yet marked off; 
the Episcopate slept in the Apostolate. It was the last of the 
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offices which, like branches out of a stem, grew out of the 
Apostolate.’ 

But, however episcopacy be conceived to originate, it 
seems to us certain, that Ignatius regarded it as a closer reflec- 
tion of the direct mind of God, than is implied by the theory 
that God willed that the Church should have rulers, and the 
Church willed that its rulers should be bishops ; for he con- 
gratulates the Ephesian Church on being as closely united 
with its bishop, as the Church with Jesus Christ, and Jesus 
Christ with God the Father ; and he repeatedly compares the 
relation of the presbyters to the bishop with that of the rela- 
tion of the Apostles to their Master. Such Divine parallels 
do not seem to be consistent with any conception of the 
institutions of Church order, except that they are the direct 
ordinance of God. 

‘ Be not deceived,’ says Ignatius ; ‘unless one be within the 
altar he is deprived of the bread of God’ (Eph. v.). Bishop 
Lightfoot decides that there is here no reference to a literal 
altar, and that while there is probably a reference to the Eu- 
charistic bread, it is not directly or exclusively contemplated, 
No doubt he is right ; but, at the same time, such a use of the 
idea ‘altar’ finds its natural expression in the material erection 
of an altar, just as the companion idea of Divine sustenance 
finds its expression in the Divinely ordained ordinance of Holy 
Communion. 

No theologian of the post-Nicene period ever realized 
more vividly and practically the completeness of the Divine 
Person of the Lord, in Its two natures, and the message which 
the Incarnation brings to our souls. ‘There is one only phy- 
sician of flesh and of spirit, generate and ingenerate, God in 
man, True Life in death, Son of Mary and Son of God, first 
passible and then impassible, Jesus Christ our Lord’ (Eph. vii). 
It is this nature of the Lord Himself which elevates the earthly 
life of His disciples into the divine. ‘Even those things which 
ye do after the flesh are spiritual ; for ye do all things in 
Jesus Christ’ (zdzd.). . 

A strange instance of Ignatius’ want of taste in his illus- 
trations comes just after: ‘Forasmuch as ye are stones of a 
temple which were prepared beforehand for a building of God 
the Father, being hoisted up to the heights through the engine 
of Jesus Christ, which is the Cross, and using for a rope the 
Holy Spirit, while your faith is your windlass, and love is the 
way that leadeth up to God’ (Eph. ix.). And yet how exactly 


1 Christenthum und Kirche in der Zeit der Grundlegung, p. 305. 
(H. N. Oxenham’s translation, vol. ii. p. 112.) 
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correct is this model of the Christian life. And how free is the 
love, which guides the mind of the author himself, from any 
taint of the resentment to be looked for, under persecution. 
‘Pray ye also without ceasing for the rest of mankind (for 
there is in them a hope of repentance) that they may find 
God ; therefore permit them to take lessons at least from 
your works ;’ and ‘ Let us be zealous to be imitators of the 
Lord, vying with each other who shall suffer the greater wrong, 
who shall be defrauded, who shall be set at naught.’ ‘Let us 
fear the wrath which is to come, or let us love the grace which 
now is—the one or the other ; provided only that we be found in 
Christ Jesus unto true life. Let nothing glitter in your eyes 
apart from Him, in whom I carry about my bonds, my spiritual 
pearls’ (2b¢d. x. xi.). 

Another fixed idea of Ignatius is akin to Mr. Carlyle’s 
favourite motto, ‘Speech is silvern, silence is golden’: ‘In 
proportion as a man seeth that his bishop is silent, let him fear 
him the more.’ And, ‘It is better to keep silence and be, than 
totalk and not to be. There is one Teacher who spake and it 
was done, yea and even the things which He hath done in 
silence, are worthy of the Father. He that truly possesseth the 
word of Jesus, is able also to hearken unto His silence, that he 
may be perfect—that through his speech he may act and 
through his silence he may be known’ (zdzd. vi. xv.). 

A well-known passage of this Epistle carries on this 
thought of the silence of God, loudly heard by His children. 
At the same time, it seems to be a kind of expansion of the 
passage 1 Corinthians ii. 7, ‘which none of the princes of this 
world knew’; with an application to the world’s spiritual 
princes, of that which S. Paul speaks of the temporal—‘ Hidden 
from the Prince of this world were the virginity of Mary and 
her Child-bearing, as likewise also the death of the Lord—three 
mysteries to be cried aloud—the which were wrought in the 
silence of God ’(zdzd. xix.). The Epistle does not conclude with- 
out a testimony of the place which the Eucharist held in the 
writer’s faith : ‘Assemble yourselves together in common, every- 
one of you severally, man by man, in grace, in one faith and one 
Jesus Christ, who after the flesh was of David’s race, who is 
Son of Man and Son of God, to the end that ye may obey 
the bishop and the presbytery without distraction of mind ; 
breaking one bread, which is the medicine of immortality and 
the antidote that we should not die but live for ever in Jesus 
Christ’ (¢dzd. xx.). 

The Epistle to the Magnesians, a good deal shorter than 
that to the Ephesians, is not so rich in theology, but it abounds 
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in passages which lead us to realize the life of the Church as 
it was. The Magnesians, we find, had a youthful bishop, and 
the martyr exhorts them not to be too familiar with their pre- 
late on account of his youth, as he knows that ‘the holy pres- 
byters also have not taken advantage of his outwardly youthful 
estate’ (Magn. iii.). Such is Bishop Lightfoot’s translation— 
the correct one, as we believe—of the phrase vewtepsxnv taku, 
which has caused a vast amount of controversy. For the ad- 
vocates of Presbyterianism have eagerly contended that the 
words mean ‘newly created order, and that we have in them 
a proof of the recent rise of the episcopate in the Church, 
But this meaning neither suits the Greek words, nor yet the 
connexion of the sentence. 

We have a picture of the Church Assembly in session, 
when Ignatius sets before us the bishop presiding after the 
likeness of God, and the presbyters after the likeness of the 
Council of the Apostles, with the deacons, beloved of his soul, 
having been entrusted with the diaconate of Jesus Christ, who 
was with the Father before the worlds, and appeared at the 
end of time. As the Lord, therefore, did nothing without the 
Father, either by Himself or by the Apostles, so the Christian 
flock should do nothing without the bishop and the presbyters 
(2bzd. vi. vii.). 

There is a very plain testimony to the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, and we think also a proof that the substitution 
of it for the Jewish Sabbath was not so far back in time as to 
be forgotten, in the following passage, where the Sabbath is 
taken as the very central point and representative institution 
of Judaism, and the Christian Sunday as holding the same 
position in the Gospel scheme. ‘If then those who had 
walked in ancient practices attained unto newness of hope, 
no longer observing Sabbaths, but fashioning their lives after 
the Lord’s Day, on which our life also arose through Him ... 
how shall we be able to live apart from Him ? seeing that even 
the prophets, being His disciples, were expecting Him as their 
Teacher through the Spirit? And for this cause He whom 
they rightly awaited, when He came, raised them from the 
dead’ (zbid. ix.). The latter words refer to the belief in the 
Descent into Hades, and the Harrowing of Hell, as it was 
called in the middle ages. The reader will find in the Bishop's 
note ad Joc. an interesting account of the place held by this 
doctrine in the faith of the early Church. 

The Epistle to the Trallians, the third of those written 
from Smyrna, contains the amount of repetition of the 
admonitions to the two Churches already addressed, which one 
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would naturally expect in letters despatched, at so short an 
interval, to communities whose circumstances were so similar. 
And yet there is not mere repetition ; but as the familiar theo- 
jogical truths and practical warnings occur to the writer, they 
clothe themselves in fresh and varied forms of expression. 
‘When ye are obedient to the bishop as to Jesus Christ, it is 
evident to me that ye are living not after men, but after 
Jesus Christ, who died for us, that believing on His death ye 
might escape death.’ ‘Let all men respect the deacons as 
Jesus Christ, even as they should respect the bishop as being 
a type of the Father and the presbyters as the council of 
God and as the college of Apostles. Apart from these there 
is not even the name of a Church’ (Trall. ii. iii). These 
repeated appeals for obedience to the Church authorities, 
claimed for them upon such awful sanctions as for repre- 
sentatives of the Lord Himself, have offended many, as ex- 
cessive. Yet what can be more natural in those early times? 
There was then no body of Christian theology, and no tra- 
dition of long generations, to hold men to orthodoxy. Nor 
were the mass of the faithful educated people, endowed 
with habits of reading, which might make them in a measure 
independent of oral teaching, and of obedience to the living 
voice of ecclesiastical superiors. They were simple folk, for 
whom the principle of following the bishop afforded far the 
most efficient rule of orthodox belief. And when the Lord 
had walked on earth almost within the memory of men then 
living, and the Apostles chosen by Him had but just passed 
away, there would not seem to be the same audacity in con- 
necting the bishops with Him, as His living successors and 
representatives, which is felt now when His earthly life is 
distant, and we know Him as seated on the throne of Heaven ; 
and, in truth, there is full warrant for all these expressions 
of Ignatius, in the praise which S. Paul gives to the Galatians 
for having received him ‘as an angel of God, even as Christ 
Jesus’ (Gal. iv. 14). ‘Without these there is not even the 
name of a Church.’ Here we have an exceedingly definite 
criterion laid down, to which any community calling itself a 
Church must conform, and it is quite as applicable to the 


present time as to that in which it was written. It is a serious 
matter for any body of persons to determine that the word 
‘Church’ can be applied in a different meaning from that 
which one so near the fountain-head conceived it to bear. 


Ignatius was not in the least unconscious that, along with 


the privilege and glory of suffering for Christ’s. sake, there 
came also temptations to spiritual pride and self-conscious- 
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ness. ‘I have many deep thoughts in God: but I take the 
measure of myself, lest I perish in my boasting. For now 
I ought to be the more afraid, and not to give heed to those 
that would puff me up’ (zdzd. iv.). 

A remarkable expression meets us in the following : ‘ Re- 
cover yourselves in faith which is the flesh of the Lord, and 
in love which is the blood of Jesus Christ ’ (zbzd. viii.). Bishop 
Lightfoot explains : ‘The reference is only indirectly to the 
Eucharist. The Eucharistic bread and wine, while repre- 
senting the flesh and blood of Christ, represent also faith and 
love. Faith is the flesh, the substance of the Christian life; 
love is the blood, the energy coursing through its veins and 
arteries.’ Zahn expounds differently : ‘The flesh and blood 
of Christ are the blessings to which we attain by means of 
faith and love, and, therefore, the proper means of the renewal 
which is accomplished by means of faith and love.’ To us, 
we confess, neither of these explanations appears very satis- 
factory. We rather suppose that faith and love in man are 
here traced to their source, and called by the name of the great 
realities which constitute their substance. As in Ignatius’ 
Epistle to the Ephesians (xvii.) our knowledge of God is said 
to de Jesus Christ, and in Philad. v. he takes refuge in the 
Gospel as the flesh of Jesus; or, as S. Paul (Col. i. 27) says, 
that the mystery made known among the Gentiles ‘ is Christ 
in you, the hope of glory’; so it would seem to us here that 
the subjective feelings in man are identified with the objective 
truths, from which their character is derived : faith is the flesh 
of the Lord, because Christ dwells in our hearts by faith, and 
love is the blood of Jesus Christ, because the blood of Christ 
purges the conscience from dead works, to serve the living 
God. 

In the arrangement adopted by Bishop Lightfoot, the 
Epistle to the Romans holds the central place among Ignatius’ 
letters, standing fourth of the seven. This disposal of the docu- 
ments has very great advantages for the student, for it is the 
order of their composition, and enables us to read them in 
the sequence in which they came from the mind of their author. 
The first three letters were written from Smyrna to cities not 
far from the road he had been traversing, which had sent 
delegates to him as their representatives. The Epistle to the 
Romans was sent from the same place. The three others were 
not composed until the traveller had arrived at Troas, whence 
he wrote back to Philadelphia and Smyrna, both of which 
places he had visited, and to Polycarp, then Bishop of Smyrna. 
Thus the first three and the last three Epistles have this dis- 
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tinction from each other, that the one group is writte 
gee Churches, known to the writer only thetnais take obagmunceaa 
thes the other to Churches, which he has seen face to face. The 
Epistle to the Romans stands in contrast to both. That Church 
he is known to the saint neither in person, nor through delegates. 
3. all It is presented to his mind as the Church which is to witness 
Bishop the great final contest, for which he is bending his whole soul 
to the to prepare. — And the Christians who compose it are, he knows, 
repre- expecting him, moved by the loving impulses, which Christ 
th and inspires, to sympathize with him, and to help him the best they 
n life can. And this makes a bond between him and them, which 
— in some ways is closer than that which binds him to any other 
 blosll Church. Yet, on the other hand, he does not know the con- 
canutl dition, or the trials of the Church of Rome, nor yet the persons 
ene who are prominent in it, as he does those of the others to which 
To us he writes, 
y ante There is quite enough in these circumstances to ensure a 
aan a very considerable distinction in style and subject between the 
he erell gsc the Romans, and the rest. And it was to be expected 
gnatius at Ww si the Ignatian problem was thrown out upon the 
Tis said critical W orld, these peculiarities would suggest various methods 
. in of solution. Renan holds this to be the only genuine Epistle, 
7) says, ne in it contrasts of style to the others, which no one 
< Christ ut imself has remarked, and which, indeed, we may pro- 
rere tan nounce without any hesitation to be wholly imaginary. And 
objective me Zahn, in accordance with the evidence, places the 
the flesh whole seven upon the same level of genuineness, he believes 
sith, and that the Epistle to the Romans was circulated separately 
of Christ from the other letters, and in particular, formed no part of 
he living the collection of Ignatian Epistles made by Polycarp for the 
Church of I hilippi, and sent to them with the letter from 
foot, the himself, which we still possess. 
Ignatius The inability of Bishop Lightfoot to accept this theory is 
che dou one of the most important exceptions to the general agree- 
it is tl ment in which he finds himself with Zahn. And we cannot 
the but hold that the English scholar is in the right. The differ- 
ir author, e. in subject between this Epistle and the rest, fully accounts 
cities til or the fact that it and they are found to be quoted by different 
nad ‘oa writers in after times. For it is so exclusively devoted to the 
tle to ths ee eong death of its author, and to the feelings with which 
ere well e ears for death, that it was supremely fitted to become, 
xs, whence e ne Lightfoot expresses it, a martyr’smanual. On the 
of which me, so large a space of the other six Epistles is devoted 
¢ Smyrna, e ecclesiastical affairs of the Churches addressed, that 
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writers upon Church discipline and duty. And it seems highly 
unnatural to suppose that Polycarp should have the oppor- 
tunity and desire to transcribe for the benefit of the Philip- 
pians the six other Epistles, but not that to the Romans, 
though it was written from his own city. The extreme interest 
which the person of Ignatius excited among the Philippians, 
and in the mind of Polycarp himself, render it the less likely 
that an Epistle which, more than any other, displays to us the 
working of the martyr’s mind, in the contemplation of his 
coming struggle should be omitted, if accessible ; and why it 
should not have been as accessible as any other, we do not 
perceive. 

The Epistle to the Romans opens with a salutation to this 
Church, ‘ that hath the presidency in the country of the region 
of the Romans,’ a redundant phrase which the Bishop regards 
as a Syriasm, and which some Roman Catholic writers have 
been ready to explain as a reference to Papal supremacy, 
The words, however, are quite incapable of implying any such 
dominion, even if they had been applied to the Bishop of 
Rome, and not to the Church. In fact, the strange matter is 
that the Epistle to the Romans is the only one of the seven, in 
which no reference to a bishop occurs at all. To those who, 
like Bishop Lightfoot, hold that episcopacy is a development 
—apostolic, indeed, and divinely ordained, but still a develop- 
ment—the natural explanation of this remarkable omission in 
the Epistle to the Romans is found in the supposition, that 
there, the development of episcopacy had not yet taken place. 
And such appears to be the theory which the Bishop adopts, 
though with qualifications. He thinks that though there are 
grounds for surmising that the bishops of Rome were not at 
the time raised so far above their presbyters, as in the Churches 
of the East, yet it would be an excess of scepticism, with the 
evidence before us, to question the existence of the episcopate, 
as a distinct office from the presbyterate, in the Roman Church. 
However, in Ignatius nothing is said of the Roman bishop: 
‘there is not even the faintest hint that a bishop of Rome 
existed at this time.’ ‘To us, the Bishop justly says, ‘the 
Church of Rome has been so entirely merged in the bishop 
of Rome, that this silence is the more surprising.’ Yet, startling 
as it is, it perfectly agrees with the information about early 
Christian Rome derived from other trustworthy sources. ‘ All 
the ancient notices point to the mature development of episco- 
pacy in Asia Minor at this time. On the other hand, all the 
earliest notices of the Church in Rome point in the opposite 
direction.’ Thus the Epistle of Clement, which dates from a 
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few years before the Ignatian Epistles, and the ‘Shepherd ’ of 
Hermas, which belongs to a time somewhat after them, are 
alike without indications of the existence of a bishop in Rome. 
Dr. Lightfoot therefore believes that ‘the episcopate, though 
doubtless it existed in some form or other in Rome, had not 
yet (it would seem) assumed the same sharp and well-defined 
monarchical character with which we are confronted in the 
Eastern Churches’ (vol. i. p. 383). 

Whatever the bearing of this phenomenon may be on the 
question of episcopacy, there is no doubt that it affords an 
argument of very great force for the early date of the Ignatian 
Epistles. The Bishop puts an unanswerable question when 
he inquires, ‘What explanation can be given of this reticence 
[as to a Roman bishop] if the Ignatian letters are a forgery ? 
What writer, even a generation later than the date assigned 
to Ignatius, would have exercised this self-restraint ?’ (zdzd.) 

It is plain that Ignatius, the bishop of a distant Eastern 
city, has the same conception of the importance and power of 
the Christian community at Rome which some country clergy- 
man in old days might have entertained of the London con- 
gregations. ‘It is easy for you, he thinks, to do whatsoever ye 
will. They would be able, by their interest in high places, to 
rescue him from the fate which was coming on him. And his 
greatest fear is that they may succeed in doing so’ (Rom. i. ii.). 
Whether it is right of the saint to display such eagerness for 
death—whether he had a right to hinder any legitimate ex- 
ertions which might be made to prolong his life—is a question 
which may be raised. But at least we may plainly see that 
Ignatius has nothing whatever of that desire for martyrdom, 
apart from earnestness of life, which afterwards displayed itself 
in some cases. His desire for death is due to the belief that 
death was for him the best way of glorifying God ; and this 
does not appear to be necessarily a mistake. If Cyprian 
once thought it his duty to save his life during a persecution, 
the time came to him afterwards when he thought it his duty 
todie ; and it does not seem but that Ignatius may be right 
in his appeal, ‘grant me nothing more than that I be poured 
out as a libation to God, while there is still an altar ready ;’ 
‘Only pray that I may have power within and without, so 


that I may not only say it, but also desire it; that I may 
not only be called a Christian, but also be found one. For 


if 1 shall be found so, then can I also be called one, and 


be faithful then, when I am no more visible to the world. 
Nothing visible is good. For our God Jesus Christ being in 
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desire that any relics of him should remain; for he declares 
that he is ‘ God’s wheat, ground by the teeth of wild beasts that 
he may be found pure bread. Rather entice the wild beasts 
that they may become my sepulchre, and may leave no part 
of my body behind, so that I may not, when I am fallen 
asleep, be burdensome to anyone. Then shall I truly be a 
disciple of Jesus Christ, when the world shall not so much as 
see my body. Supplicate the Lord for me, that through these 
instruments I may be found a sacrifice to God. I do not com- 
mand you as Peter and Paul did. They were apostles, I ama 
convict’ (bzd. iv.). He shows in these words a knowledge of 
the traditional connexion of SS. Peter and Paul with the 
Roman Church. And it is hard to see how anyone can deny 
that the same pen produced this passage and that in the 
letter to the Ephesians (cap. xii.) which declares that he 
knows who he is, and whom he is writing to—‘ he a convict, 
they fellows in the mysteries with Paul.’ 

He does not, in the ardour of his martyrdom, forget his 
bereaved flock at Antioch, but begs the Romans to remember 
in their prayers the Church which is in Syria, which has God 
for its Shepherd in his stead. ‘Jesus Christ alone shall be its 
Bishop—He and your love’ (zdzd. ix.). 

In the letter to the Philadelphians we return to the same 
tone of teaching which prevailed in the first three Epistles, 
There are the same exhortations to unity and the same per- 
sistent direction to find the centre of unity in the person of 
the bishop. In union with him alone, can the means of grace 
be truly enjoyed. ‘Be careful to observe one Eucharist (for 
there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ and one cup unto 
union in His blood: there is one altar, as there is one bishop, 
together with the presbytery and the deacons, my fellow- 
servants), that whatsoever ye do, ye may do it after God.’ In 
the words ‘ there is one flesh’ Bishop Lightfoot correctly sees 
a reminiscence of 1 Cor.x. 17. ‘We being many are one bread 
and one body.’ Is it not also possible that the whole passage 
with its succession of ‘ones’ may be an application and ex- 
tension of the ‘ one’ body and one spirit, one hope, one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism,’ of Eph. iv. 4? 

The Gnosticism with which Ignatius had to deal was 
mingled with Judaism, a compound which we also notice in the 
false teaching stigmatised in S. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians. 
And it is in this Judaic spirit that Bishop Lightfoot finds the 
explanation of a very difficult passage in Philad. viii.: ‘1 
heard certain persons saying, “If I find it not in the charters! 
believe it not in the Gospel.”’ The charters have by some 
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been taken to mean the original MSS. of the Apostolic 
writings which some required to see before consenting to be- 
lieve. But it is much more probably expounded as referring 
to the Scriptures of the Old Testament: ‘When I said to 
them “It is written,” they answered me, “That is the ques- 
tion ;”’ thus does the saint picture himself to us in argu- 
ment with his opponents. It is hard to imagine a forger 
writing such a sentence. And here is Ignatius’ expression of 
the characteristic difference between the Old Testament and 
the New: ‘Good were the priests. .. But the Gospel hath 
asingular pre-eminence in the advent of the Saviour, even our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and His passion and resurrection’ (2bid.ix.), 

A happy piece of news has reached him since he wrote 
the Epistles from Smyrna. The persecution at Antioch has 
ceased, and the Church in that place has peace. The saint 
begs that a deacon may be sent from Philadelphia to con- 
gratulate the Syrian Christians. He lays extraordinary stress 
upon this suggestion, as an act of that Christian love which 
should bind in one the branches of Christ’s family (zbzd. x.). 

One of the most noteworthy peculiarities of the Epistle to 
the Smyrnzans is the ascription to our Lord, after His resur- 
rection, of the strange words : ‘ Lay hold and handle me, and see 
that lam not a demon without body’ (Smyrn. iii.). Whence this 
citation is derived is a question which puzzled both Eusebius 
and S. Jerome. The latter believes that it is from the Gospel 
to the Hebrews, in which, however, he seems to be mistaken. 
The personal acquaintance of Ignatius with the Church of 
Smyrna appears in a list of salutations at the end, like those 
which conclude some of S. Paul’s Epistles. At the head of 
these appears a message which has been made the founda- 
tion of theories as to the order of widows in the primitive 
Church. ‘I salute the virgins who are called widows’ (zdzd. xv.). 
But Bishop Lightfoot, with great probability, explains the ex- 
pression as denoting, not that women who had never been mar- 
ried were admitted into the order of widows, but that Ignatius 
considered the widows of the Smyrnzan Church to be virgins 
in their purity and devotion. We may observe in passing that 
we do not see any good reason why the Bishop's special Intro- 
duction to the Epistle to the Smyrnzans, should be on so 
much smaller a scale than the interesting prefaces which pre- 
cede the other letters. 

The Epistle to Polycarp holds the same place amidst the 
Ignatian letters, which the Pastoral Epistles have among the 
writings of S. Paul. It shows us the standard of duty which 
one who demanded so much reverence from the people for the 
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bishop, was disposed to set before the bishop himself ; and it 
is a very high one. He is the bishop and overseer of his 
Church, ‘or rather overseen by God the Father and Jesus 
Christ,’ a correction which reminds us of Gal. iv. 9, ‘ye know 
God, or rather are known of God,’ and contains in it the 
deep-lying Christian principle that no godly acquisition of 
the believer’s mind, and no godly act or ordinance of the 
Church at large, is sufficiently described when it is traced to 
human impulse, without mention also of that deeper source 
in God from which it originates. The following ministerial 
hint may be commended to the attention of clerics of all 
times: ‘If thou lovest good scholars, this is not thankworthy 
in thee. Rather bring the more pestilent to submission by 
gentleness. All wounds are not healed by the same salve, 
Allay sharp pains by embrocations’ (c. 2). 

Widows are not to be neglected ; meetings are to be held 
more frequently ; slaves are not to be despised, but neither 
are they to allow themselves to grow proud, but to glorify God 
by doing better service than ever. And they are not to be 
eager to be ransomed out of the Church funds, that they be 
not found slaves of concupiscence. Evil acts (perhaps mean- 
ing magic arts) are to be avoided. The brethren and the sisters 


are alike to love their own wives and husbands. ‘If anyone’ 


is able to abide in chastity to the honour of the flesh of the 
Lord, let him so abide without boasting. If he boast, he is 
lost ; and if it be known beyond the bishop’ (so Dr. Light- 
foot renders, but others take it ‘if he be known better than 
his bishop’) ‘he is polluted ’ (Polyc. v.). And men and women 
about to marry, should ask the bishop’s approval of their 
union. 

The latter portion of the Epistle is addressed to the Smyr- 
nzan Church, and shows that the whole letter was intended 
for public instruction as well as for the bishop’s eye. The 
exhortation to send a delegate to Antioch is again urgently 
pressed, and Smyrna is requested to pass this request forward 
to the Churches which lie between it and Syria. Ignatius 
would have communicated to these himself were it not that his 
departure for Macedonia on the way to Italy cuts short his 
opportunities of letter-writing. 

And so ends the series of the Ignatian letters. The cti- 
tical reader can no doubt discover in them much subject of 
literary contempt. Yet when we think of the spirit they 
display, a spirit only to be described by the antitheses of which 
Ignatius himself is so fond, as worldly and spiritual, practical 
and enthusiastic, we see in them the stamp of a religion de- 
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stined to victory. Here is a man who cares nothing for life— 
nay, is bent on losing it. Yet, instead of despising the earthly 
scene as one to be got out of and forgotten as speedily as may 
be, he regards the constitution of the earthly Church and the 
beliefs of man in his life below, as of intense importance. Such 
(as the saint himself is very conscious) is the temper which 
esults from the Incarnation, by which the Eternal and the 
Earthly are united in one Person and one Faith ; and we dis- 
cern in the Epistles no unfit beginning of the long Christian 
history in which so many councils, so many books, and the 
work of so many lives have been devoted to the adorning of the 
Church on earth, as if earth were everything, and so many 
more to the spiritual world and the things beyond the grave, 
as if earth were nothing. 

In conclusion, we must congratulate the Church of Eng- 
land upon a work which is not only an honour to its author, 
but to the community of which he is a ruler. Such trophies 
as these mark a solid progress in the Church’s theological 
life, which keeps pace with her advances in practical energy, 
and both together offer to the world a reason for her main- 
tenance and defence which is stronger than any amount of 
ingenious argument. 


ArT. IX.—HADES AND GEHENNA. 


Letters from Hell, given in English by L. W. J. S., with a 
Preface by GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. (London, 1885.) 
The Spirits in Prison, and other Studies on the Life after 


Death. By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
(London, 1885.) 


THESE two books, different as they are in scope and in per- 
manent value, testify alike to the absorbing interest and im- 
portance of that which Dean Plumptre calls ‘this momentous 
question, compared with which all other controversies within 
the Church, that are now raging round us, sink into the cate- 
gory of the “infinitely little” ’ (p. 353), the Life after Death 
and the Eternity of Punishment. No one who is at all conver- 
sant with the opposition to the Faith, in its higher or lower 
forms, can be ignorant of the fact that nothing is more per- 
sistently brought forward in argument against Christianity 
than its teaching as regards Hell, or what is commonly sup- 
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posed to be its teaching upon this point. Few of us are 
likely to forget the stir which was created by the publication 
of Dr. Farrar’s Eternal Hope, and Dr. Pusey’s rejoinder, 
What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment, testifying 
as it did to the prominence which this great subject held and 
holds in the minds of men. That this prominence will even- 
tually result in a deeper and clearer conception of the truth 
we have no doubt, and we welcome the two books above 
mentioned, as contributing, each in its own way, to this result; 
while at the same time there are points in which the position 
taken up in each of them cannot be regarded as wholly satis- 
factory. As to these we hope to offer some remarks in the 
latter portion of this article. The first of the two books is, 
as its name denotes, an attempt to present some idea of the 
punishments of Hell, in the form of letters purporting to come 
from a lost soul. It appeared originally, as Dr. George 
MacDonald informs us in his preface, in Denmark, about 
eighteen years ago, and was then translated into English, but 
this translation has for a long time been out of print. It 
appeared recently in a somewhat modified form in Germany, 
where it ran through twelve editions in the course of a year, 
and the present book is a translation, or rather, a recasting in 
an English form of this German version. Whatever mis- 
givings we can hardly help cherishing at the treatment of so 
solemn a theme in such a form, the idea of the book is 
carried out with a great deal of power. There is a weird 
horror about certain portions of it—notably the pictures of 
Pilate (p. 131) and Judas (p. 255), and the horrible concep- 
tion of the pastime of Satan (p. 345), and above all these, 
the description of the Christian priest, smitten with the deso- 
lating consciousness of unreality in the discharge of his func- 
tions (p. 318)—which fully justifies Dr. MacDonald’s estimate 
of it as abounding ‘in right genuine imagination’ (p. viii), 
We might add to what he there says as to the artistic fault 
of mixing up allegory with what purports to be a narration 
of fact, that portions of the book, such as Letter XV., fall 
considerably below the rest in the power with which they are 
treated. 

‘ But the importance of the book seems to us to lie in its 
assertion (1) of the awful reality of Hell, and (2) of its essential 
connexion with the past lives of the sufferers, its torment 
being, not an arbitrary punishment inflicted by God’s will, 
but what we have prepared for ourselves by our sins in this 
life. . To take just one or two passages which will illustrate 
our meaning :— 
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‘I suffered an agony of cold, but within me there burned the quench- 
less torment of sin and of sinful desire’ (p. 17). ‘O the fire within me 
—kindled long ago in the days even of bodily life! It did not then 
cause the pain it causes now, or rather—since fire cannot be disso- 
ciated from suffering—it burned with a pain akin to delight. But 
now, alas! there is a consuming emptiness within, desire feeding 
upon imagination, feeding upon my very soul unappeasably. To be 
burnt alive would be as nothing compared to that torment’ (p. 19). 


Or again :— 


‘I begin to understand the moving springs of Hell. It is insatiate 
desire on the one hand, and remorse on the other. I had almost 
said sorrow; but that is too sweet a grace, admitting of sorrow for 
sin, for opportunity wasted, and that is unknown here ; it is a dull 
flinty grief, a mere wailing for pain. ‘The punishment of Hell is two- 
fold, but after all it is the self-same retribution. Some are driven 
continually to brood over the same evil passions they indulged in on 
earth, satisfaction alone being absent; or with horror and loathing 
are obliged again and again to commit in the pes the selfsame 
crimes that polluted their days in the flesh,’ &c. (p. 3 


Dr. MacDonald (p. vii) appears to lean to e hope that 
the book will strengthen the cause of Universalism, while 
preventing ‘half thinkers’ from imagining that ‘since it is 
declared with such authority that Hell is not everlasting, 
there isthen no Hell at all (p. viii). As to other aspects of the 
book which suggest this hope, in which we need hardly say 
we do not share, we shall have something more to say later. 

Dean Plumptre’s book is a very different one, dealing with 
the question in its historical and theological aspects, with all 
the learning and moderation for which he is noted. It is, 
we think, much to be regretted that the book appears in its 
present form of a series of detached Studies, instead of having 
all the material worked up into one consistent whole. The 
overlapping, and consequent repetition, referred to in the 
preface (p. ix), is a minor disadvantage. A far greater one 
is the difficulty of getting a clear view of the sequence of 
thought, and of the place which the various subjects discussed 
hold in relation to the main question. We cannot but hope 
that this defect in form may be remedied when other editions 
are called for, as we trust they may be. But there is in the 


attitude of the writer something which lessens the value of the 


book to some extent. The whole subject is treated from a too 
purely academical and critical point of view, and not as a part 
of the ‘faith once delivered to the saints.’ Do not let us be 
misunderstood here. We would be very far from saying that 
Dean Plumptre does not hold it to be such, but the impression 
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left on our minds after reading the book is rather that he has 
come, by an independent course of inquiry, to the same con- 
clusion as the Church, and that this conclusion might be 
modified by further study, than that, the truth being part of 
the ‘faith once delivered to the saints,’ our studies enable us 
to realize with increasing clearness what is involved in that 
truth. To this temper of mind we cannot but attribute the 
somewhat slighting reference to the Vincentian canon (p. 75), 
albeit the rest of ‘the Study! in which it occurs is a complete, 
though apparently unconscious, justification of the truth of 
that canon in the present case. There is seemingly a confu- 
sion between the truth itself as held by the Church, and the 
truth as formally expressed in a Creed, at the root of the 
slighting reference to which we allude. The Vincentian canon 
refers, not to the truth as formally expressed in a Creed, but 
to the truth as held by the Church. The truth as to the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost was not formally expressed in 
the Creed (beyond the bare mention, as in the Creed of Nicza), 
until the Macedonian heresy called out a more formal and 
accurate expression of it. Yet it was held ‘ubique, semper, 
abomnibus.’ In the same way, the truth as to the Sacraments 
does not even now find formal expression in a Creed, beyond 
the reference to Baptism, yet the Vincentian canon holds good 
as regards it. 

It is this temper of mind too which leads Dean Plumptre, 
we think, to do less than justice to the position of Dr. Pusey 
(pp. 227, 237), speaking, as he does, of the ‘tone of fierce 
denunciation’ of the University sermon on Eternity of 
Punishment, and comparing him (by what is surely an un- 
intentional expression) to Balaam—‘ the prophet who came to 
curse, was constrained to bless’ (p. 237). Would it not be 
nearer the truth to represent Dr. Pusey as ever holding what 
‘was of faith as to everlasting punishment, and resisting only 
what contradicted, or appeared to contradict, that which he 
knew to be of faith? If it had been only a question of his 
opinion against Dr. Farrar’s, he would never, we may safely 
say, have cared greatly to maintain it. What he did care for 
was, that the teaching put forth as that of the English Church 
should be ‘in harmony with the whole of Christendom,’ and in 
Dean Plumptre’s words :— 


‘Dr. Pusey . . . admits that the substitution of the idea of a future 
purification (instead of a state of probation) would put Dr. Farrar 
“in harmony with the whole of Christendom.”’ ‘Had he (Dr 


! Study III. ‘ The Descent into Hell.’ 
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Pusey) known how ready Dr. Farrar was to make this substitution, 
he would have re-written his book, and would have said, “ You seem 
to me to deny nothing which I believe”’ (p. 238). 


What Dr. Pusey strenuously resisted and denounced was what 
appeared to be a departure from, or denial of, the truth which 
had been always held by the Church, and he held Dr. Farrar’s 
book to be a ‘mischievous’ one, because it appeared to 
countenance, if not to inculcate, teaching which would involve 
a denial of that truth. A keen sense of the importance of 
that truth forbids a man to discuss it as if it were a mere 
question of academical interest, and we venture to think that 
Dean Plumptre hardly appreciates this. 

But the point just mentioned as being the chief point of 
difference between Dr. Farrar and Dr. Pusey, viz. the sub- 
stitution of the idea of a state of probation after death for that 
of a state of purification, is, as it seems to us, the one point 
where we should part company with Dean Plumptre. The 
language used with regard to it is not consistent throughout. 
On p. § we have a reference to those who ‘had not hardened 
themselves against His righteousness and love, and therefore 
were not utterly shut out from hope’; on p. 23, ‘will it not 
be truer . . . to the teaching of Scripture . . . to believe that 
the state into which the soul passes at death is one which 
admits of discipline, change, progress?’ The future is to be 
the ‘development and continuation of the present’ (p. 24). 
These are fair specimens of language used with regard to the 
future state throughout the book, and (unless ‘change’ is to 
be understood as meaning change of purpose under proba- 
tion, not change of condition by purification) are, we should 
say, thoroughly compatible with the Catholic faith, which 
consistently represents the Intermediate State as one of puri- 
fication. But in the correspondence with a Roman Catholic 
priest (pp. 341 foll.) Dean Plumptre argues distinctly for the 
extension of a state of probation (as distinct from purification) 
to the time after death. His correspondent raised this point 
in his first letter, ‘What we cannot accept (any more than the 
mass of Protestants and of divines of the ancient Church) is 
one of your incidental statements, that man’s probation for 
his eternal destiny, as well as his purification, continues after 
this life’ (p. 343). 

The Dean, in his reply, justifies this ‘incidental statement,’ 
on the ground that— 


‘When there has been no adequate probation, or none at all, 
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change beyond the limits of this present life. Take the case of 
unbaptized children. Shall we close the gates of Paradise against 
them, and satisfy ourselves with the /evissima damnatio which gained 
for Augustine the repute of the durus pater infantum? And if we 
are forced in such a case to admit the law of progress, is it not 
legitimate to infer that it extends beyond them to those whose state 
is more or less analogous to theirs?’ (p. 344). 


We do not wish to enter into the merits of the con- 
troversy as between the two, further than to say that the 
Dean’s arguments do not appear to be strong, and one, 
at least, of them seems to be grounded on a misapprehension 
of his opponent’s point.'|. What we desire to point out is, 
that in the extract given above we have an example of the 
inconsistency of language to which we are referring. The 
Dean’s point is, that where there has been no adequate pro- 
bation, there must be some extension of the possibility of 
{such probation] beyond the limits of this present life. It will 
be observed that we have here put the words ‘ such probation’ 
in brackets, because they are the words which are really 
required for the Dean’s argument. But a reference to the 
extract as given will show that he shrinks from this, and 
instead of ‘the possibility of probation’ we have ‘ the possibility 
of development or change’ ; and again, later on in the same 
extract, ‘if we are forced in such a case to admit the law of 
progress. 

Development and progress are surely not synonymous 
with possible change of purpose, such as is implied by the 
idea of probation. They imply, to use a simple metaphor, 
going on in the direction in which one’s face is set, while pro- 
bation implies the possibility of change of direction altogether. 
Development and progress are characteristic of the Inter. 
mediate State of purification as taught by the Catholic Church; 
that change, in the sense of alteration of purpose under pro 
bation, is so, has, as the Roman Catholic priest urges with, as 
it seems to us, unanswerable force, ‘a heavy onus probandi 
on it’ (p. 351). The Dean’s position involves the assump 
tion of a greater knowledge than we possess of what con- 
stitutes men’s probation here. We have no means of saying 
whether any one’s probation has been ‘adequate’ or not, and 
to advocate a novel doctrine on the ground that because, in 
many cases, there has been ‘no adequate probation, or none 
at all’ (that is, 2 our judgment), therefore we must say that 
the time of probation continues beyond the grave, is in out 
opinion most dangerous. 


1 Letter III. pp. 346, 347. 
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Nor does it seem, as the Roman Catholic priest points out 

(p. 343), to be necessary to his main point. Knowing that the 
Judge of All the Earth will do right, and that there is no 
limit to His mercy and His love, except that which man’s 
free will supplies, and admitting to the full, ‘development and 
progress,’ or ‘ discipline and education’ in the life beyond the 
grave, is there any need to extend the time of probation, 
except our own idea that probation in this life has been 
inadequate, a matter on which we have not the means of 
forming a judgment ? 

Knowing, as we do know, that God ‘wills all men to be 
saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth,’ we are sure 
that no man who does not set his will in opposition to that 
most gracious Will, and die with his will so set, will be finally 
lost. Even though he be sunk in sin, as the thief upon the 
cross was sunk, the turning of the will to God, even in the last 
moments of life, will avail for salvation. For him there is 
‘development and progress,’ conforming him to the likeness 
of Christ. Is there any authority, in Scripture or in the 
teaching of the Church, for saying that one who has died 
unrepentant, with his face turned away from God, his will set 
against God so far as he knew Him, may in that aftertime turn 
his will to God? Does not this imply such personal action 
as is connected in Scripture with life 7 the body? Is not the 
whole scriptural idea of probation connected with this life, 
and are not such representations as we have of the life after 
death calculated to impress upon us the idea of a state in which 
souls cannot, dy their own effort and struggle, corresponding 
to the grace of God, change their state for the better, though 
there may be a progress in purification under which they 
themselves are passive, no longer ‘working out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling,’ though they are still being 

‘changed into the same image from glory to glory’ ? 
Judgment is consistently represented as being for the 
things ‘done in the body’; men are judged ‘according to 
their works,’' and our Lord, in His great description of 
the Last Judgment, represents both the righteous and the 
wicked as being justified or condemned by what they had 
done, or failed to do, in this life. The time when the 
determinations of the will can come out into the sphere of 
action is when the soul is in union with that body which is 
its organ of activity ; work is the characteristic of the life 
in the body, as is surely implied in our Lord’s words, 
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1 2 Cor. v. 10; Rev. xx. 12, 13; S. Matt. xxv. 31-46. 
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‘I must work the works of Him that sent Me, while it is day; 
the night cometh when noman can work ;’' and with this also 
coincides the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. We 
do not have our ‘ perfect consummation and bliss’ till in soul 
and body we come to take part in such activities as heaven 
has for us. What they may be we cannot know. ‘Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him ;’? but one thing is clear with regard to them from what 
‘God hath revealed unto us by His Spirit,’ and that is, that 
we do not enter upon the full enjoyment of them till after the 
resurrection. It is in the body that we ‘work out our own 
salvation, it is for the deeds done in the body that we are 
judged at the last day, it is in the body that we enter into the 
joy of our Lord, or pass into outer darkness. To extend the 
idea of probation to the life beyond the grave is, as it seems 
to us, to go entirely against this, and to say that the soul 
which has continued in sin, and died unrepentant, may, in the 
life after death, repent and be saved, though its bodily life has 
ended without such repentance. And Dean Plumptre him- 
self seems to shrink from saying this. In the Study on ‘the 
Activities of the Intermediate State,’ while speaking of ‘the 
repentance that comes after death’ (p. 392 foll.), he adds ‘ for 
those in whom the capacity for it has not been extinguished’ (p. 
402); or again, ‘May we not think that the new conditions of 
life will be, for those who have in any measure sought, and an 
still seeking for light, favourable also to the larger knowledge 
of God’s truth ?’ (p. 403). Is he not on safer ground when he 
says that ‘the future...is to be the development and con- 
tinuation of the present’ (p. 24), ‘the development of what 
existed before in germ, the coming into light of what before 
was latent?’ (p. 309). While rejecting the idea that the soul 
‘must remain absolutely in the same ethical state as that in 
which it left the body’ (p. 401), and accepting the position 
that the future is the development and continuation of the 
present, it seems truer and more scriptural to say that the soul 
develops in that direction in which, so to speak, it is turned at 
death, the soul whose will is turned, however faintly, feebly, 
ignorantly, towards God, being strengthened, purified, cleansed 
from its imperfections in the light of His love, transformed 
into His image from glory to glory. Never to be, perhaps, 
what it might have been, had it not sinned ; never to be equal 
in glory to those who have kept themselves stainless in this 


2 


1S. John ix. 4. 1 Cor. ii. 9-10. 
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world. ‘One star differs from another star in glory,’ and there 
may be an infinite number of degrees of glory in the heavenly 
life, according as each individual is fitted to reflect the light 
of that Central Sun of Righteousness which shines on all ; 
but, however small the capacity for reflecting that light may 
be, so long as there is any such capacity in germ, it will be 
developed. Is it necessary, we ask with the Roman Catholic 
priest, to the Dean’s main point, to import into the subject the 
idea of a continuation of man’s probation? He will admit, 
on the one hand, that ‘there may be, even in this life, that 
terrible hardening of the soul and searing of the conscience— 
that antagonism of the soul to light as light, good as good, 
God as God, which in its own nature excludes repentance, and 
therefore forgiveness also’ (p. 22), and on the other that ‘as 
we see here ... an ever-increasing fixity of character, so that 
with many a falling away from grace is a moral impossibility, 
so when death brings them nearer to the presence of God, 
that fixity may become absolutely irreversible’ (p. 348). The 
state of both these classes is fixed at death, so that, while 
there is for each development and progress, it is development 
and progress in the direction in which they are turned. The 
only class for which the Dean would urge that there must be 
probation after this life is that which is made up of those for 
whom, in his view, there has been ‘ no adequate probation, or 
none at all, in this life’ (p. 344), those ‘ thousands’ who ‘ are 
born and die without a single conscious act of will’ (p. 22). Of 
such as these we may surely say, that where there has been 
no single conscious act of will, there can at any rate have been 
no deliberate rejection of God. Would it not be sufficient for 
the Dean’s main point to admit the possibility of development 
of such germ of good as there may be, without bringing in the 
quite different idea of probation ? 

Having said thus much as to the point of difference 
between us and the Dean of Wells, let us hasten to express 
our sense of the great value of his book in other respects, as 
helping to foster truer and deeper conceptions of the future 
life. He discusses and rejects the theories of Universalism, 
and of Conditional Immortality. In avery full and able Study 
(xiv. p. 356) he considers the force of the word aiwos, con- 
cluding, on the one hand—as against the Universalist view— 
that ‘the word served to express the fullest thought that man 
could grasp of absolute limitless duration’ (p. 361); on the 
other—as against Mr. Maurice’s teaching that the idea of time 
must be altogether excluded—that it is (for himself at any 
tate) ‘impossible to conceive of life, either human or divine, 
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apart from the idea of duration’ (p. 368). Lastly, he ‘does 
not hesitate to accept the thought of the punishment of evil 
as being endless’ (p. 338). In the conception of what consti- 
tutes that punishment, however, we find, as it seems to us, an 
idea which is common to both the books we have been con- 
sidering, and which seems to furnish the ground for Dr. George 
MacDonald’s hope that the Letters from Hell will further the 
cause of Universalism. If we venture to offer any remarks 
on a subject so mysterious and so awful, it is with the con- 
viction that we are bound to face it, and with the hope that 
some thoughts or suggestions may arise, which shall help 
towards the realization of truer and deeper conceptions of the 
awful reality of Hell. Dean Plumptre’s idea, then, of what 
constitutes the essence of endless punishment may be gathered 
from the following passage :— 


‘If that punishment comes, as Butler teaches us, as the “ natural 
consequence ” of sin, if the enduring pain be 
“ Memory of evil seen at last 
As evil, hateful, loathsome,” 


then I cannot see how it can be otherwise than everlasting. Chris- 
tian theology knows no water of Lethe to steep the soul in forgetful- 
ness of its own past; and if the sin is not forgotten, then the 
remembrance of it must throughout the ages be an element of pain 
and sorrow. Experience, indeed, teaches that the penitent, in whom 
that sorrow is keenest, finds it not incompatible with peace and joy 
even now, and the extension of that experience beyond the veil sug- 
gests the thought that there may be a retributive element mingling 
with the blessedness of the highest Saints ; and by parity of reason. 
ing, as in the view maintained by Mr. Birks, Mr. E. H. Bickersteth, 
and, in his later years, by Mr. Erskine of Linlathen, that the accept- 
ance of the punishment, the admission that it is inseparable from the 
righteousness of God, may bring hereafter, as it brings with it now, a 
mitigation of the anguish’ (p. 338, 339). 


Endless punishment, then, consists in remorse of con- 
science. Two extracts will suffice to show that the root idea 
of the punishment in the Letters from Hell is the same :—- 


‘Do you marvel that I speak of God? Ah me, He is still our 
God! And we know that there is a Son of God Who came into the 
world to save sinners, Who loved them unto death, even the death of 


the Cross’ (p. 32). 
Compare with this the following :— 


‘I keep asking—might it not be possible that all these terrible 
sufferings, both of retrospect and of present reality, had power to 
prepare the soul ; that perchance at the moment when it is called out 
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‘does to appear at the great Judgment it will flee to the Saviour and clasp 
f evil His feet for mercy and peace ?’ (p. 341). 
onsti- The idea of the punishment of Hell here represented is 
us, an that of remorse of conscience for the sins of the past life, which 
1 con- have shut out the soul from the God whom it recognises as 
reorge its God. It is a longing for repentance which can never be 
er the satisfied, or as Bishop Martensen puts it, an ‘unceasing yet 
marks unsatisfied demand of the conscience.’! That this is not 
e con- wholly satisfactory, Dean Plumptre himself appears to recog- 
ye that nise, for, in criticising Bishop Martensen, he says :— 

1 ‘I do not say that I altogether accept this teaching. It seems to 
me more in harmony at once with the teaching of experience, and the 
f what analogies presented by the laws of nature recognized by modern 
ithered science, to think of the condition of the lost as that in which a 
capacity for goodness has been extinguished, rather than as one in 
natural which the capacity remains, but can find no environment in which to 
develop its promise and potency of life into energy and act.’? 
To our apprehension, such an idea of the punishment of 
Hell seems to be open to two grave objections: the first is, 
Chris- that it seems logically to lead us directly te the Universalism 
orgetful- which has been already declared to be untenable. If the pains 
hen the of Hell be the ‘memory of evil seen as evil,’ it seems certainly 
,of pam true that, to use the Dean’s own words, ‘ If the repentance be 
in whom atrue repentance, a sorrow for the sin, as sin, it lies in the 
an nature of the case that it must lead on, not only to an objective 
mingling forgiveness, but tothe subjective sense of being forgiven ’(p. 402). 
; reason. We cannot imagine a soul still recognising God as its God, still 
‘kersteth, sorrowing for sin, because it now sees the hatefulness of it, and 
e accept yet by an eternal decree condemned to remain in that sorrow, 
from the everlastingly. And this bringsus to the second objection. If 
it now, a the pains of Hell be remorse of conscience, does it not follow 
that those pains will be most keen in the case of those in 
of con- § Whom conscience is most alive to the holiness of God, and to 
-oot idea § the wickedness of sin? ‘We can but hold and teach,’ says the 
me :— Dean, ‘ that the punishment of evil must be, in the nature of the 

: case, everlasting—more keen and sharp as the soul recognises 

; still our § it more clearly in its essential hatefulness, and judges it as 

e ae “ God judges’ (p.15). This is surely equivalent to saying that the 

e death 0 pains will be most keen in the most holy, ze. that eternal 

punishment will be greatest in the case of the Saints! The 

Dean seems to recognise this when he says, ‘The shame and 

‘bl the self-loathing which the memory of the past brings with it 

¢- a Y are not incompatible with, are, it may be, rather the indispens- 
| Pte out 1 Spirits in Prison, p. 247. 2 Tbid. 
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able condition of, all true growth in holiness, and, therefore, in 
blessedness’(p. 403). But this is a veductio ad tmposstbile ; that 
the heaviest punishment should fall on those who, by God’s 
mercy, have been brought into the closest union with Him, is 
a consequence which, if we are right in saying that it follows 
from this idea of what constitutes the punishment of the lost, 
is sufficient to condemn the idea. It is, it seems to us, far 
more true to regard the condition of the lost as ‘ that in which 
the capacity for good has been extinguished’ by their own 
fault. They have ‘done despite unto the Spirit of Grace,’! 
and ‘ their consciences (are) seared with a hot iron,’? so that 
they cannot repent, not because an arbitrary decree prevents 
them from doing what they would wish, but because they have 
no wish to repent. ‘Evil men and seducers,’ we are told, 
‘shall wax worse and worse, deceiving, and being deceived.’? 
Having refused to retain God in their knowledge, they can 
but go further and further in the direction in which they have 
set their wills ; ‘He which is filthy, let him be filthy still.‘ 
The condition of the lost is represented to us in Scripture 
as akin to that of the devils, ‘Depart from Me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels,’’ 
A moment’s consideration of the case of the devils will show 
that the idea of the punishment of Hell consisting in re- 
morse at the memory of past sin, is inapplicable to them, 
So far from there being any such remorse, there is rather 
a delight in sin, a loving of darkness rather than light, a 
hatred of righteousness, and of the God Who is Righteous- 
ness. To the devils the knowledge of the Presence of God is 
torment ; their constant cry to our Lord is, ‘Let us alone ; what 
have we to do with Thee?’ ‘Art Thou come hither to torment 
us before the time?’® The hatred of God and of all that is 
good, coupled with the knowledge that that hatred is powerless 
against Him, ‘incessantly raging against God, Whom it is 
nevertheless compelled to recognise as the Almighty Creator 
of all being, * turns the very bliss of Heaven itself, which is 
the knowledge of God, into Hell, as it is said of Milton’s 


Satan :— . 
‘So never more in hell than when in heaven.’® 


In the awful words of John Henry Newman (Parochial 
Sermons, vol. i. Sermon 1: ‘Holiness necessary for future 


Blessedness,’ p. 8) :— 
. Meb.x..92/) 2s Fimiiv.:2. * 2. Tim i713, ..* Rev. <ei.2ae 
5 S. Matt. xxv. 4I. 6 S. Mark, i. 24; S. Matt. viii. 29. 


7 Miiller’s Chz zstian Doctrine of Sin, ii. p. 430; Spirits in Pr zson, p.258. 


8 Paradise Regained, i. 420. 
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“If we wished to imagine a punishment for an unholy, reprobate 
soul, we perhaps could not fancy a greater, than 40 summon ifeffo 
Heaven. Heaven would be Hell to an irreligious man.’ 


And in an earlier paragraph of the same Sermon, p. 6, 


‘He would find no discourse but that which he had shunned on 
earth, no pursuits but those he had disliked or despised, nothing 
which bound him to aught else in the universe, and made him feel 
at home, nothing which he could enter into and rest upon.’ 


This is surely a truer and deeper idea of what constitutes the 
punishment of Hell than the other, and also one which shows 
clearly how, in the nature of the case, it must be eternal. So long 
as God is what He is, Righteousness itself, so long must sin be 
utterly alien to Him, so long must any being which clings to sin 
find His presence, and the knowledge of His being, insupport- - 
able and hateful. It is not He that changes ; He is eternally the 
same, ‘Whose mercy is over all His works’ and ‘ Who hateth 
nothing that He hath made.’ It is the relation of those, His 
creatures, to His unchangeable Goodness, and Righteousness, 
and Love, which has changed, and has ‘made the things 
which should have been for their wealth into an occasion of 
falling, turning the very light of God’s Presence, which to 
those who love Him is eternal life, into darkness for them- 
selves, by their hatred to It. Here it is that, as it seems to us, 
the picture drawn in the Lefters from Hell of the continuance 
of earthly passions and sins, without the reality of the satisfac- 
tion of them, is terribly true. For the soul which has set its 
affections on things on the earth, which has rejected as hate- 
ful the knowledge of the Almighty, and finds its only delight 
in the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life, a condition in which these can find no gratification, in 
which the desire remains in all its fierceness, but the gratifica- 
tion of it is impossible, in which the knowledge of the truth, the 
holiness, the righteousness from which it has alienated itself is 
the only true happiness —such a condition cannot fail to be 
torture. The light of the sun, which brings life and health to 
all things which are capable of enjoying it, is to the eye which 
is inflamed and diseased, the acutest torture. In the forcible 
words of S. Augustine :— 


‘Sicut enim oculus factus ad hanc lucem temporalem videndam, 
et quamvis ccelestem, tamen corpoream et conspicuam, non solum 
hominibus, sed etiam vilissimis animantibus (ad hoc enim factus est, 
ut hanc lucem videat) ; tamen si aliquid injectum fuerit, vel irruerit, 
unde turbetur, secluditur ab hac luce; et quamvis eum sua presentia 
circumfundat, ille tamen se avertit, atque absens est: non solum 
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autem absens fit perturbatione sua a luce presenti, sed etiam pcenalis 
illi est lux, ad quam videndam factus est: sic et oculus cordis per- 
turbatus atque sauciatus avertit se a luce justitiz, nec audet eam 
contemplari, nec valet.’ ! 


The light which is in its nature good, and which it is a 
pleasant thing to see, becomes itself the instrument not of 
pleasure but of pain, not because there is any change in its 
own nature, but because that on which it shines is in such 
a condition that it prefers darkness to light. Is not this the 
state of the devils and of the lost? To quote once more the 
words of S. Augustine :— 


‘Lumen quippe verum quod illuminat omnem hominem in hunc 
mundum venientem, Hoc illuminat et omnem angelum mundum, ut 
sit lux non in seipso, sed in Deo: a Quo si avertitur angelus, fit im- 
mundus, sicut sunt omnes qui vocantur immundi spiritus, nec jam 
lux in Domino, sed in seipsis tenebrz, privati participatione Lucis 
/Eterne.’? 


The devils are ‘ darkness in themselves,’ not because the light 
has changed towards them, but because they have changed 
towards it; loving darkness rather than light they hate the 
light, which yet is unchangeably what it has ever been, 
Looked at from the point of view of one who knows that the 
only true happiness is in the love of light, in awaking up after 
God’s likeness and being satisfied with it, it may well be said 
of any man who brings himself into such a state, ‘good were 
it for that man, if he had never been born.’ But from his own 
point of view it may not be so. It may be, that it is the best 
that he is fitted for, that he has reduced himself to such a 
condition that this—torture and misery as it is, worse than 
death to a soul which knows wherein the true happiness 
consists—is nevertheless the highest happiness of which he is 
capable, preferable to non-existence for him, though to those 
who love God it must appear most truly the ‘second death.’ 


1 Serm. \xxxviii. 5. 2 De Civ. Det, xi. 9. 
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3 


ART. X.—MR. ST. GEORGE MIVART AND 
PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 








1. Modern Catholics and Scientific Freedom. By ST. GEORGE 
MIVART. JVineteenth Century, July. (London, 1885.) 

2. The Pontifical Decrees against the Doctrine of the Earth's 
Movement, and the Ultramontane Defence of them. By 
the REV. WILLIAM W. ROBERTS. (Oxford, 1885.) 


IN the July number (1885) of the Vineteenth Century appeared 
an article by Mr. St. George Mivart, entitled Modern Catholics 
and Scientific Freedom, in which that distinguished writer and 
scientist assumes towards the authorities of his Church, what 
seems to us an attitude of rebellion, which is intensified rather 
than softened by his repeated claim to be considered, never- 
theless, a ‘loyal and consistent’ Roman Catholic. Hitherto 
he has figured as the spokesman for Roman Catholics in this 
country, on questions between religion and science ; and we 
have reason to believe that, whilst enjoying a very high repu- 
tation for his science, he has been regarded by his fellow Roman 
Catholics with the pride and esteem that are inspired by a 
doughty champion, The question at once arises whether, in 
this his most recent utterance, which has somewhat the chal- 
lenging tone of a manifesto, or declaration of rights, he may 
still be regarded as the Roman Catholic spokesman. For if 
his view be not indeed definitively endorsed by authority, but 
only tolerated as tenable, then all, both within and without 
the Roman Communion, will find it necessary to adjust their 
minds to a new conception of Papal Infallibility. We are 
not aware that any Roman Catholic writer of equal note has 
come forward as publicly to support or combat this view, or 
that any ecclesiastical authority has sanctioned or condemned 
it. What have those lovers of religion and science quoted by 
Mr. Mivart—what have Father Perry, F.R.S., Father David, 
Father Klein, F.L.S., Father Hahn, the Rev. Dr. Barry, the 
Rev. Robert F. Clarke, F.L.S., the Rev. Gordon Thompson, to 
say about it? May we venture to ask, what has the first and 
chief authority in this country, Cardinal Manning, to say about 
it? And if he says nothing, what is the precise meaning of 
his silence ? 

Whether the question raised by Mr. Mivart be answered 
or not, and whatever the answer may be, two things are 
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sufficiently clear to us. 1. That the unity which Roman 
Catholics so loudly vaunt, and which so deeply impresses 
many without her pale, does not exist in fact ; and such as , 
does exist, is not of a kind to marvel at or respect—still less 
to envy. 2. That Papal Infallibility, although demanding 
the internal assent of Roman Catholics as a dogma, does not, 
as a practical law, secure, or even claim, their unquestioning 
obedience. The papacy is beginning to feel the responsibility 
of being ‘infallible The new dogma did not start de novo in 
1870. The Pope found himself laden with the burden, not 
only of his own acts, but of those of some 1800 years before 
him. Every exercise of this prerogative is a gucstio stantis aut 
cadentis ecclesie. Ue is therefore chary of using it, and all 
kinds of precautions are taken, with the object, it is alleged, 
that we may certainly know when the Pope speaks ‘infallibly’ ; 
a shrewd suspicion, however, is arising that they are all taken 
in order that we may zo¢ know, and men are beginning to ask, 
why an infallible authority should be afraid of committing itself. 
And, if there were, by the gift of God, an infallible voice 
upon earth, would not its first and chief characteristic be the 
unmistakeable authority of its tone, the self-luminousness of 
its infallibility ? Can the Pope choose to say when he speaks 
‘infallibly’ and when not—especially after the fact? Can he 
help speaking ‘infallibly’—z.e. with all the infallibility he has— 
whenever he speaks. as Pope? Lastly, may not a Pope be 
‘infallible, zz zs stlence ? 

These matters may, however, be postponed while we try 
to answer for ourselves the question which Mr. Mivart has 
raised, but which the Roman authorities, we imagine, will 
prefer not to settle, at least coram populo. Be this as it may, 
let us hope that, if Mr. Mivart be, whether by persuasion or 
authority, privately induced to make his retractation and sub- 
mission, he will in the one case instruct us in the reasons that 
convinced him, or, in the other, let us hear his whispered 
‘E pur si muove!’ That his superiors will openly break 
with him we do not believe ; for he has put them in an 
extremely awkward position, from which they will find it as 
difficult to repudiate as to admit his Church membership with 
them ; and when publicity will only add to the ‘scandal,’ it 
will be more politic and more in accordance with usage to 
hush the matter up. Either they must allow that open and 
defiant disregard of the most authoritative ecclesiastical 
decrees—even of a Papal Bull addressed to the whole 
Church—is ‘compatible with the most scrupulously loyal 
and consistent Roman Catholicism,’ or they must allow that, 
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once at least, the ‘infallibility ’ of the Pope went thoroughly, 
palpably wrong ; which, indeed, is only another way of saying 
the same thing, since, once wrong, it is always fallible. So 
that he has not left them even a choice of the horns of his 
dilemma, but has neatly impaled them on both at once. We 
should congratulate him on his dexterity if he had not in his 
skilful handling of them performed the same adroit feat on 
himself. He sets before himself two alternatives, and, with 
an Irish disregard of possibilities, embraces both. Either 
the breakdown of papal infallibility, which he considers 
manifest in the case of Galileo, should lead him to reject the 
new dogma, and to cease to be ‘a loyal and consistent Roman 
Catholic, or, supposing him to be‘a loyal and consistent Roman 
Catholic,. no evidence, however ample and luminous, would 
justify him to himself in harbouring even the least glimmer 
of a doubt of it. But, while showing that the infallible voice 
of his Church need not be heeded, because it cannot be 
trusted, he proclaims that he believes in her infallibility with 
the best—and this he calls a paradox! He exults, and bids 
his fellow Romanists exult, in the demonstration that, once 
for all, the authority of their Church is humiliated and 
crippled. ‘O felix culpa!’ he exclaims, with reference to 
the Anti-Copernican decrees—‘ O felix culpa !’ ‘Oh, happy 
fault!’ which has brought us so great a redemption. 

It will be worth while to examine the process by which 
aman of Mr. Mivart’s keen intellect and judicial temper 
should have arrived at this—paradox. He tells us in his 
article that he has long and deeply felt the need of a 
peacemaker, or rather interpreter, between science—especi- 
ally that department of it termed biology—and religion, or 
rather that part of it called theology. For biology also ‘has 
now become a power, and has passed through the boudoirs 
of fashion to the cabinets of ministers and to popular plat- 
forms, there to exercise a direct influence on the govern- 
ment of states and the prosperity of Churches.’ ‘ Having from 
his earliest years been drawn by an insuperable attraction 
to the study of biology,’ and being aided by experts in theo- 
logy, he essayed this office of interpreter, conscious of his 
zeal for truth, and of his loyalty to either side. But, to his 
immense chagrin, which makes itself felt throughout the 
article, he finds that he has met the usual fate of peace- 
makers, and is himself drawn into the quarrel. ‘Certain more 
or less authoritative statements have been put forward,’ the 
effect of which is that the Roman Catholic Church cannot 
allow the concessions which he has made, and, as he thought, 
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rightly made, to biology, and which he considers necessary to 
adjust their differences. Thereupon he resolves that, ‘if the 
Roman Church is really committed to these statements,’ then 
his labour has been vain, the conciliation he has sought to 
effect is impossible, and nothing is left but to frankly avow 
his failure, and retreat from his responsible but self-imposed 
office of peacemaker. This would be an intelligible course, 
perhaps the only intelligible course for a ‘loyal Roman Catho- 
lic, as he is, but it is not, in spite of its inevitableness, the 
course Mr. Mivart adopts. He chooses rather to maintain 
that whether ‘the Church’ be committed to these statements 
or not, the Roman Catholic biologist may go his way, heed- 
less, and even contemptuous. He goes further, and not only 
justifies his own action in this particular instance, but invites 
the Roman ecclesiastical authorities to accept his theory, and to 
bear him out by nullifying themselves and their decrees. More 
than this—he treats the matter as a foregone conclusion, con- 
gratulates his fellow Romanists on their long vindicated, if 
newly recognized, liberty, and even has the amazing—confi- 
dence, let us call it—to quote Cardinal Pitra and Leo XIIL 
as lending countenance to his views, and to give assurance of 
their hearty approval to those biologists, especially, who do 
not want it. 

This would hardly be credible without a sketch of the 
controversy, which we proceed to give, as briefly as may be. 

Mr. Mivart, in his quality of peacemaker, had stated that 
Roman Catholics ‘are free to hold the doctrine that the body 
of the first man was naturally evolved by the same ordinary 
secondary laws as (in the judgment of everyone competent 
to offer an opinion on the subject) evolved the bodies of his 
fellow animals.’ 

The Rev. Jeremiah Murphy, in an ecclesiastical periodical 
said to have much weight and importance, denies this doctrine 
‘most uncompromisingly’ and as emphatically denies that 
Roman Catholics are free to hold it. In support of this view, 
and against Mr. Mivart, he quotes ‘a variety of theologians 
ancient and modern, amongst them one named “ Punch,” a 
distinguished Irish theologian,’ as Mr. Mivart derisively notes ; 
and, in addition to these, refers to the constitution Dez Filius 
of the Vatican Council, to Pius IX.’s letter to the Archbishop of 
Munich, and to the twenty-second proposition of the Syd/abus. 
Above all, he lays against it the ordinary magisterium of the 
Church. ‘We can apply to it, he says, ‘the unerring rule 
quod semper, quod ubique, &c.’ ; and if, tested by this rule, 
Mr. Mivart’s theory be found wanting, then his scientific 
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speculations must be unsound. We may not be able to point 
to a solemn definition' . . . . but this is by no means neces- 
sary. For, if the immediate formation of the bodies of our 
first parents be asserted by the ordinary magisterium of the 
Church, then we are as strictly bound to believe it as if it had 
been defined by a General Council or a Pope teaching ex 
cathedré. Mr. Mivart is undismayed before all this array of 
authorities, which he admits would be formidable, were he not 
able to turn the position by adroitly moving a ‘previous 
question.’ Or, to use another figure, he pushes on against all 
the flash and roar of his foe’s artillery because he knows, ¢he 
charges are all blank. Like Sir Charles in the old play, 
nothing can stir his equanimity. Mr. Murphy objects the 
constitution Dez Filius. ‘Nothing in it,’ says Mr. Mivart. 
‘Pius IX.’s letter!’ ‘Nothing in it. ‘The distinguished Irish 
theologian Punch!’ ‘Nothing in him.” ‘A variety of theo- 
logians ancient and modern!’ ‘Nothing in them.’ ‘The 
ordinary magisterium of the Church!’ ‘ Nothing in it” ‘The 
unerring rule, guod semper, quod ubique, &c.!!? ‘Nothing in 
it, 1 assure you—nothing in any of them.’ ‘For,’ says Mr. 
Mivart, ‘it is the very distinctness with which scientific truths 
have been condemned which makes secure, beyond all possi- 
bility of question, the complete scientific freedom of sincere 
(Roman) Catholics.’ 

We will give the pith of his argument, which he has ex- 
tracted from the very remarkable and able work by the Rev. 
W. W. Roberts, which we have placed at the head of this 
article. It is as follows :—The highest ecclesiastical authority, 
even the Pope, speaking with what is technically termed his 
‘Infallibility,’ condemned certain doctrines concerning helio- 
centricism in the seventeenth century, which now in the nine- 
teenth are admitted to be true by all the world, including the 
present holders of the then adverse authority, with the excep- 
tion of a few London priests, who believe that the sun and the 
heavens do actually revolve about the earth, or conceive that 
if they did it would be ‘glorious.’ These doctrines, once con- 
demned, now approved, were within range of the infallible 
condemnation launched against them, both because they were 
infallibly declared to be so, and because the subject-matter 
of them—viz. the interpretation of Scripture—was and is 
universally considered by Roman Catholics to be a special 
field of its action. 

The conclusion is irresistible. There cannot now be 
quoted, and Mr. Mivart ventures to predict that it will be a 

1 We beg our readers to mark these words. 
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long time before it will be possible to quote, any such con- 
demnation of ‘Evolution’ as was pronounced upon Coper- 
nicanism. <A fortiori, then, ‘Evolution’ may be held in the 
face of less authoritative, as Copernicanism was true in the 
face of more authoritative, decrees. In short, ‘ /ufad/ebility ts 
found out. 

Mr. Mivart might rest here; but he is determined to 
speak his heart out, and ‘state candidly what position he is 
prepared to take up,’ should the highest power of infallibility 
discharge itself against his theory. We do not think he 
is candid ; but we do think he has already taken up the 
position he says he is prepared to take up. Faith is a hadit 
of submission to an authority presumed Divine, as well as, 
perhaps rather than, a succession of assents to doctrines. He 
has not faith who prescribes limits to the authority he holds 
Divine; and those who pick and choose where they will 
believe and where not, have been and still are called by Roman 
Catholics, heretics, even though sometimes in the right. We 
do not think it candid to say 


‘a loyal Catholic must of course say that when any matter is 
clearly of faith, his conclusions must be wrong if they are opposed to 
it. But after all, and in every case, he has but his judgment to rely 
on as to the fact or nature of the supposed conflict. It is only 
through his own reason, informed by his senses, that he can possibly 
know that any decision whatever has been made (supposing it to 
have been made), and therefore he has always the choice whether to 
distrust the fact of the decision, or the fact’ (supposing it to be fact, he 
might have added) ‘of physical science.’ 


Now a loyal Roman Catholic, we are positive, could never 
think in that way. The same argument convinced Hume 
against miracles, and Gibbon against Transubstantiation. And 
a very poor argument it is. It is mere trifling to say that the 
reason and the senses would not irresistibly and legitimately 
convince him of the fact of the most preposterous decision 
that any Pope might make. We think he is very inexact for 
so exacting a scientific reasoner, in speaking of ‘ Evolution’ as 
a ‘fact of physical science. With more deference, but still 
with confidence, we assert that the theory of Evolution is not 
so clear to any biologist as the informations of his senses; 
and, to clench the matter, if the fact of a papal decision were 
set against a fact of physical science, there would be no 
reason to distrust either fact, but only the purport of the dect- 
sion. Not our reason or our senses would be wrong, but the 
Pope; and that this is Mr. Mivart’s meaning is apparent—in 
spite of his candour. 
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We are anxious that what we have said shall not be mis- 
understood. Knowing Mr. Mivart only by his writings, we 
feel a deep respect for the love of truth, and the scientific 
knowledge he displays in them. We very warmly sympathize 
with his efforts to adjust the rival claims of Science and 
Catholic Truth, only he should distinguish between what is 
Catholic, and what is Roman Catholic. We keenly appreciate 
the difficulty of his position, and should an opportunity offer, 
we would, in pushing the argument against Papal Infallibility, 
go as far beyond him, as he beyond the ‘loyal and consistent 
Roman Catholic.’ Only, we entera double caveat. We think 
we should be supported by scientific men of as high standing 
as Mr. Mivart in affirming that the theory of Evolution to 
which he refers is still open to question—not yet demonstrated 
truth. It is a working hypothesis. Secondly, we think that 
an attack like this, which might very properly be made by 
one not a Roman Catholic, comes with very ill grace from 
one claiming communion with that Church. To profess 
membership in any society, while attacking a fundamental 
principle of it is an untenable position, and when the society 
is a religious one, and the principle at stake touches, or is 
thought to touch, the salvation of souls, is hardly decorous or 
reverent. Mr. Mivart as no business to be a Roman 
Catholic. What should he be doing ‘dans cette galére’? He 
evidently does not understand the position of things in the 
Roman Church ; for he speaks of the ‘ defeated efforts of the 
Extreme Infallibilists of the era of the Vatican Council.’ 
(What infallibility is there less than extreme?) That. party 
suffered no defeat, unless Mr. Mivart, with too much subtlety 
for an age that runs as it reads, alludes to the estimate made 
of his victories by Pyrrhus. 

Turning to Mr. Mivart’s ecclesiastical superiors, we dis- 
avow any feeling of pleasure in seeing their authority thus 
publicly set at naught by one of their own subjects. If we 
had to choose between Papal Infallibility and what someone 
has called the Paper Infallibility arrogated by the press, we 
should not, perhaps, choose the latter—at any rate we should 
not attempt, like Mr. Mivart, of two a/ternatives, to embrace 
both. It is a loss to religion, to the spiritual force in the world, 
when the rulers of any religious body are openly rebuked and 
scorned by one still claiming to be a member of that body, 
and professing belief in the Divine appointment of its rulers. 
We do not think the Zone of Mr. Mivart’s article edifying to 
any within or without the Roman Communion. Then again, 
it is embarrassing for them to be challenged by their own 
champion to dispute the justifiableness of a sudden and rude 
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assault he has made on themselves ; it must be painful for 
reverend and infallible teachers to hear a lay disciple pertly 
demonstrating to them their own incapacity—to be told they 
areblind guides, and know they are. We could understand them 
dismissing the subject in sorrow or in anger, and desiring that 
so disagreeable a contretemps might be as soon as possible for- 
gotten. Only, this refractory disciple, whom they have hitherto 
accepted as their spokesman, and taught us to look up to as 
one of their ‘men of light and leading, whom they have so 
often invited us to hear, now puts forward a new theory of 
the authority of ecclesiastical decrees, which he maintains 
they cannot and will not disallow, which, whether disallowed 
or not, may be held by Roman Catholics ‘of the most 
scrupulous loyalty and consistency.’ Not for the ‘sport’ of 
looking on at a quarrel, but from a sincere desire for informa- 
tion on a subject of deepest moment to millions besides ‘that 
large number who still bow down their consciences’ (mark the 
phrase) ‘ before that great ecclesiastical tribunal, whose president 
rules from the Vatican,’ we look for some answer to Mr. 
Mivart’s challenge. But we will hazard an opinion that Mr. 
Mivart has taken up a position from which it will not be easy 
—we think it will not be possible—for them to dislodge him. 
We think that he (or rather the Rev. W. W. Roberts, to whose 
book he refers) shews beyond any reasonable, any genuine, 
doubt that the Pope’s ‘Infallibility’ was at stake in the de- 
crees against heliocentricism. For not only was there opposed 
to the Copernican theory all the testimony that Mr. Murphy 
cites against ‘ Evolution —a variety of theologians, ecclesias- 
tical documents, the ordinary magisterium of the Church— 
but also what is supreme, and conclusive of the whole question 
—there was supplied in the Bull of Alexander VII., Speculatores 
Domus Israel, published to the whole world in 1664, the 
‘solemn definition’ which Mr. Murphy would consider super- 
fluously decisive against evolution, though without any such 
weight against heliocentricism. (He too, we suppose is loyal 
and consistent.) 

And if these arguments be evaded (we know they cannot 
be met), we believe that we ourselves have arguments in 
reserve to baffle the newest shifts of the Roman apology. 
We know its wiles, but we think we can stop the earths. 

After all, is not Mr. Mivart right? The triumph of the 
extreme Infallibilists in 1870, was it not only a Pyrrhic victory? 
What fate has a house to expect, thus divided against itself? 
Have even loyal and consistent Roman Catholics any choice 
but to adopt Mr. Mivart’s new version of their old motto :— 
Roma locuta est : causa MINIME /inita est. 
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The Threefold Ministry. 





ART. XI—THE THREEFOLD MINISTRY. 


Presbyterianism. By the Rev. JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A. 
Handbooks for Bible Classes. Edited by Drs. MARCUS 
Dops and ALEXANDER WHYTE. (Edinburgh.) 


IF any still persist in regarding the New Testament as the 
one only directory of faith and worship, they must be pro- 
foundly discouraged by the issue of the Puritan appeal to its 
pages on the subject of the Christian ministry. The New 
Testament has now been for three centuries under the micro- 
scope. It has been translated, revised, and refined in the 
crucible of European scholarship ; and the result is to leave 
the old traditional Episcopate intact and purified, while every 
other theory is found in a state of hopeless comminution. 
Presbyterians United and Disunited, Anabaptists General 
and Particular, Unitarians, Independents, Methodists in all 
their numerous ramifications, boast of the New Testament 
ministry ; ‘every one of them hath an interpretation ;’ and the 
end is that Quakers are no longer alone in rejecting it altogether. 
The deplorable apathy of the ‘ masses’ seems due to the glut 


_of preachers rather than to the dearth, and it is little likely to 


be removed by merely multiplying the voices. It is true of 
religious as of other sentiments, that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. If wisdom is not heard when she cries in the streets, 
we fear her chances will not be improved by sounding drums 
and trumpets before her, or dragging her through the gutter. 

A certain freshness was infused into the jaded controversy 
by the publication of Professor (now Bishop) Lightfoot’s famous 
Dissertation, which Mr. Macpherson places at the head of the 
‘Literature of Presbyterianism,’ connecting it with Dr. Hatch’s 
Bampton Lecture and Dr. Jacob’s Ecclesiastical Polity of the 
New Testament. This gives a weight to his Handbook, which 
might otherwise be wanting on our side of the Tweed. We 
are not surprised that the works of these ‘liberal Anglicans’ 
are to him ‘extremely valuable as an effective refutation of 
distinctively prelatical pretensions’ ; nor can we well object to 
their obtaining a higher appreciation with Presbyterians, than 
they can hope for at home. But as regards the first, who is 
now himself a ‘ prelate,’ and justly held in the highest esteem, 
we must enter a caveat against this too hasty appropriation. 
It is true that as Hulsean professor he tried—and failed—to 
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show that ‘ originally the names of Presbyter and Bishop were 
synonymous’ ; all he succeeded in showing is, what was never 
doubted, that these names denote the same persons in the Pas- 
toral Epistles. It is not true that he ‘traces the gradual rise 
of the Episcopate in the Post-Apostolic Age’; on the contrary, 
he expressly ascribes it to Apostolical direction, and in his 
most recent work, that on the Epistles of S. Ignatius, he ex- 
pressly guards himself against misinterpretation, in the follow- 
ing words: ‘I need hardly say here, what I have said on other 
occasions, that I do not hold myself responsible for the inter- 
pretation which others (whether friends or opponents) have 
put upon my language or for the inferences which they have 
drawn from my views’ (vol. i. p. 376 2.) 

Presbyterianism, on the other hand, contends that the 

Apostolate being an extraordinary commission, its expiry could 
not affect the permanent Church government, which was all 
along vested in local presbyteries under the General Assembly 
at Jerusalem. The Apostles themselves sat in the Assembly 
as Elders, and S. James, who was not an Apostle, presided as 
Moderator. It was in the Eldership only that the twelve had 
successors. The Elders were all Pastors and Bishops, acting 
on boards with an elected president. Their primary function 
was to rule and guide the flock, with the power of the keys, 
and the administration of the sacraments. Preachers were 
not required while all could preach. It was not till the with- 
drawal of the universal gift that some Elders were selected to 
labour more particularly in the Word and doctrine. Here the 
argument gets rather mixed. Calvin rested the distinction 
between teaching and ruling Elders on 1 Tim.v.17. ‘The 
great Presbyterian writers maintained that in the Apostolic 
Church there was a regularly marked and express distinction 
between teaching and ruling Elders, just as in the Reformed 
churches.’ But Mr. Macpherson admits— 
‘This is more than can be quite borne out by any known facts. 
Church historians are now almost all agreed in holding that no indu- 
bitable instance can be adduced to prove the existence of any formal 
distinction of this kind zz the Apostolic or post-Apostolic age’ (p. 41). 
‘ Further, it is generally admitted that so great a conclusion cannot 
safely be built upon a single passage, seeing that no trace can be 
found elsewhere in the New Testament of rulers and teachers recog- 
nized as distinct orders of Church officers’ (p. 4). 


He ascribes the distinction to a gradual recognition of its 
necessity as the supernatural gifts passed away :— 


‘Thus came about gradually that separation of Presbyters into 
two classes—those who teach and rule, and those who rule only. . .. 
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When the Gospel story was written down and in the possession of 
the several churches, and when side by side with this the rich doc- 
trinal matter of the Apostolical Epistles came to be studied generally 
in the Church, and mastered by the members of the Church, just in 
proportion to the intellectual advancement of the people, would the 
need of a specially trained ministry become evident’ (p. 67). 


This takes the institution of the Presbyterian ‘ minister ’— 
the primum mobile of the existing organization—clean out of 
the New Testament, bringing it down to the completion of 
the canon, long after the universal acceptance of the Episco- 
pate. Yet in another place we read that— 


‘If we refer to such passages as Rom. xii. 7, 8; 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; Eph. 
iv. 11 (this last seems only to speak of the ministry of the Word— 
pastors and teachers), we find no difficulty in recognizing a threefold 
distribution. The first and most prominent is the ministry of the 
Word, which is a most comprehensive office in which are discharged 
these three functions, ministering as pastor, teaching, and exhorting. 
The second office is one of which the function is ruling. The third 
office is one which has a twofold function of giving and showing 
mercy, exercising personal care and distributing what the care of 
others has provided. Our Church has given-expression in her form 
of Church government to the same interpretation of these passages. 
In the Second Book of Discipline this threefold division of Church 
offices is reached from a consideration of the regular and permanent 
functions of the Church of Christ. ‘The whole policy of the Kirk 
consisteth in three things, in doctrine, discipline, and distribution. 
With doctrine is annexed the administration of Sacraments ; and ac- 
cording to the parts of this division ariseth a sort of threefold officers 
in the Kirk, to wit, of Ministers or preachers, Elders or governors, and 
Deacons or distributors, and all these may be called by a general 
word, ministers of the Kirk.” ’! 


This ‘ threefold’ distribution sorely exercised some of the 
older Scottish writers as a plagiarism from the Episcopalians, 


1 Moréri (Dict. Hist. ii. 23) has a curious story of a professor at 
Poitiers who, having abandoned his chair to preach the doctrines of 
Calvin, was known among the people as the mzzzstre, that being his 
academical title from the law school called the mznzstrertze. From this 
circumstance the name was adopted in the French Reformed Chureh. 
‘Minister’ and ‘ ministry’ are still used of the servants of the State, and 
S. Paul calis the rulers Aecrovpyot Geov—His ministers, not the people’s. 
In Athelstan’s Laws, put forth ‘ consilio Wolfelini’ (Wulstan I. of York), 
‘archiepiscopi mei et omnium episcoporum et Dei ministrorum,’ the 
English word is ma@sse thegnes, the lay ministers being distinguished as 
woruld-thegnes. In Domesday Book the ferra Tainorum ecclesi@ often 
occurs. A decree of the Council of Cloveshoo (A.D. 824) was subscribed 
at Westminster by fifty #@ss-freostas (translated sacrifict) and one hun- 
dred and sixty other presbyters. The ‘ minister,’ as with ourselves, was 
the priest in charge of a church. 
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They ‘ wrangled long and laboriously on the question whether 
Church offices form a dichotomy or a trichotomy.’ The New 
Testament, it was insisted, knows but of two—bishops or elders, 
and deacons. Mr. Macpherson pronounces this to be a ‘ mere 
wrangle over names.’ The solution is given in the dictum, 
‘dichotomies are used where one of the divident members 
may be subdivided.’ It is ‘a twofold distribution subdividing 
the first member of the division.’ 

However this may be, all agree that ‘ Presbyterianism ’ is 
the Scriptural successor of the Apostolate. Unfortunately it 
came into its inheritance only in the brief ‘ mysterious period’ 
between the expiry of the Apostolate and the rise of the Epi- 
scopate. Mr. Macpherson reckons the ‘thirty years’ from ‘ the 
last decade of the first century to early in the second.’ The 
‘sacerdotalism’ inaugurated in Justin Martyr and Tertullian 
is consummated in Cyprian. The curtain of history falls upon 
Apostles, Presbyters, and Deacons, to rise upon Bishops, Pres- 
byters,and Deacons. The part of Presbyterianism was played 
behind the scenes. 

There was no room for its reappearance till the Reforma- 
tion. Luther’s reproduction was unsatisfactory: Zwingli 
actually put it wholly into the hands of the State. Calvin 
was the only reformer who recovered the true Scriptural platform, 
and he was hampered by State-aid. The French Church being 
under persecution arrived at the fine gold, which Knox imported 
into Scotland. Still, it had to be refined again by Andrew 
Melville: the Elders, whom Knox left subject to annual 
election were, under the Second Book of Discipline, ordained to 
lifelong office. The English Presbyterians could not find 
them in Scripture at all ; and the most the Scottish members 
could carry in the Westminster Assembly was that ‘ some 
others besides the ministers of the Word or Church governors 
should join with the ministers in the government of the 
Church. In England the Minister is the Presbyter who gives 
the name to the denomination ; in Scotland it is the Elder. 
In Scotland itself, it is still warmly debated whether the Elder 
is a minister or a layman. Principal Campbell maintains 
that he is a lay assessor,and not a New Testament Presbyter, 
Mr. Macpherson shows from the Church standards that he is 
a ‘spiritual minister,’ suggesting that ‘ clerical’ and ‘lay’ are 
prelatical terms unbecoming a genuine Presbyterian. 

There are further differences on the jus divinum, so vehe- 
mently asserted by the early Presbyterians. Mr. Macpherson, 
while insisting on the propriety of the claim, admits that ‘no 
intelligent and liberal-minded Churchman will ow be found 
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claiming an exact transcript of the New Testament Church.’ 
It is enough to have retained its fundamental principles. The 
most fundamental principle of the New Testament is the unity 
of the Church, and to this, we are assured, the ‘constitution of 
the Presbytery is absolutely necessary.’ Without it there is 
nothing but Congregationalism : ‘Apart from special occa- 
sions of division and separation, there would be the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, of England, of America, &c.’ We 
read these words with amazement. What special occasion of 
separation between orthodox Protestants can be compared for 
a moment with the Presbyterian rebellion against the Episco- 
pate? What is it that divides Presbyterianism itself, and will 
apparently go on dividing and subdividing Christians retain- 
ing absolutely the same doctrine and discipline, but the 
conflict of private judgment against existing authority in the 
government of the Church? A Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land !—when the established heir of Knox and Melville and 
the suffering fathers, after many sore wounds in the house of 
its friends, has just been rent in twain by another secession, 
and totters to its fall, amid the shouts of the infidel, and the 
sorrowful regards of the rejected Episcopate. 

This astonishing diversity among those who allow no other 
guide but Scripture, has induced a persuasion that the con- 
stitution of the Church is less clearly revealed, and therefore 
less necessary to be known, than the saving truths of the 
Gospel. How, itis asked, could good men and scholars who 
agree in Creed and Sacraments, differ so widely on the 
ministry, if it were of equal importance and equally clear in 
Holy Scripture? The answer is, that all who agree in Creed 
and Sacraments, vecetve them from the Church and only prove 
them from the Scripture. Those who pretend to derive every- 
thing from the Bible, do zo¢ agree in Creed or Sacraments, and 
often end by rejecting the Bible itself. Doctrines are some- 
times founded on Scripture, but not churches. The Ministry, 
like the faith and worship of the Church, existed before the 
Scripture, and is still its interpreter. No one reads the Bible 
who has not first accepted, or rejected, the guidance of a 
minister ; his impressions are coloured by the rejection, more 
than by the acceptance. Scholars also have their favourite 
theories, and whoever searches the Bible for a foregone con- 
clusion, is pretty sure to find it. The last thing thought of in 
Dissent is an independent exegesis of Scripture. The secession 
is first determined, and then the Scripture is brought in to 
justify it. 

The truth is that the New Testament contains no other 
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command upon the subject than the Commission to the Apostles 
to baptize and teach all nations. To the execution of this 
trust its testimony is purely historical: tradition alone in- 
vests it with permanent obligation. The obligation is all the 
more stringent from being derived out of the actual history of 
a living institution, than it could be, if deduced from a few 
texts ina dead language. For our own part, we value the 
traditions of Nonconformity far above its interpretations of 
Scripture. These are mere logomachies; the traditions are 
remnants of our own, and carry the quarry marks of the 
rock from which they were hewn. Some of the strongest 
testimony to Catholic tradition may be found in the stunted 
germs yet lingering in the hostile environment of schism. 
They are ‘survivals’ from a pristine state of unity,—un- 
conscious witnesses to S. Augustine’s law, that things of 
universal observance, which neither Scripture nor councils 
enjoin, are of Apostolical institution. 

The attempt to eradicate these primitive sacu/@ has long 
been abandoned. The sects have ceased to struggle against 
supplanting the Scriptural Sabbath by the traditional Lord’s 
Day. They never disputed the communion of women ; the 
wiser sort allow the tradition of infant baptism. All but 
Quakers and Plymouth Brethren accept the tradition of a stated 
ministry of the Word and sacraments, though beyond question 
most difficult to establish from the letter of the New Testa- 
ment. Divers ministerial functions, as well as sundry gifts of 
another kind, appear in its pages, but we find no direction for 
the continuance of any. There is no discrimination of ordinary 
from extraordinary ministers. Indeed, the distinction could 
not arise till the cessation of miracles, which was after the close 
of the New Testament, and is not yet universally admitted. 
Miracles, gifts of healing, and diversities of tongues, are still 
asserted, not only in the Church of Rome, but in the latest 
Protestant evolution, the Salvation Army. Certain it is that 
the New Testament nowhere assigns the preaching of the 
Word to a distinct Order of ministers ; and as for the sacra- 
ments, the Quakers cannot be convinced of their continuance, 
much less of an Order to administer them. We read that 
apostles preached, baptized, confirmed, ordained, and cele- 
brated the Eucharist ; apostles and prophets ‘ ministered’ in 
public liturgies before the Lord ; deacons also preached and 
baptized ; but we do zot¢ read of any one of these things being 
done by ‘presbyters’ or ‘pastors,’ nor of their being the 
special charge of any permanent Order. On the principle of 
private judgment, there would seem to be no more need of a 
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stated ministry in the Church, than of a ruling caste in the 
State. 

The universal acceptance of the tradition among the Sepa- 
ratists results from their ministry being a variety or departure 
from the Catholic priesthood. The incongruity of the new sur- 
roundings is evidenced by the chain of negatives required to 
suppress the native action. Before all things it must abjure 
its parentage. The minister is not a priest to stand between 
God and the worshipper ; for though in natural wants, God 
commonly uses the mediation of our fellow men to help and 
deliver us, in all things spiritual Christ is our only Priest 
and Mediator, and no man must presume to come between 
Him and the soul.' True, He is also the Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls, but it does not follow we are to have no 
pastors—only no bishops—in the Church. The minister is 
pastor, but the flock has no guide but Christ. He preaches, 
but the hearers judge. He leads, or rather monopolizes, the 
public worship, but if any spiritual sacrifice is offered, it 
ascends direct from the individual worshipper. He baptizes, 
and more jealously than any priest, but it is only a ceremony, 
not a new birth unto righteousness. He breaks the bread, but 
consecrates nothing ; he presides like a master at his own 
table, not as a priest at the Lord’s. In the Scripture no one 
of these actions is recorded of any but Apostles and deacons ; 
and Presbyterians tell us that the Apostles have no successors, 
and deacons are not entrusted with the ministry of the Word 
and Sacraments. There is nothing but tradition to assign 
these functions to the presbyter. He is a ‘ survival’ from the 
Catholic priest, stunted and shrivelled in the new environment, 
like a rudimentary fin or wing, in a mammal that can neither 
swim nor fly. 

It is curious to note how persistently the old nature recurs 
—‘ throws back,’ as the breeders say—in spite of the most 
vigorous repression. Anabaptistsand Independents, once the 
most headstrong of sects, have long since provided themselves 
with ‘ pastors.’ A Congregational Union is set up to weld 
together ‘ churches, whose autonomy is their very raztson 
@étre. John Wesley, the firmest of disciplinarians, could not 
restrain his ‘preachers’ from sprouting into ‘ministers’: he 


1 It is sad to hear this ‘ cant’ expression repeated within the Church. 
What else has the Christian ministry in view but to come between Ged 
and His wandering children, and lead them back to their Father’s House? 
The Presbyterian minister who monopolizes the entire worship, leaving 
nothing to the people but to say ‘Amen’ to his extemporized liturgy, is 
far more ‘ sacerdotal’ than any episcopal, or even Levitical, priest. 

VOL, XXI.—NO. XLII. EE 
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himself developed an episcopate for America. Ministers 
have sprung up and blossomed into a Conference among 
the Ranters, who left the Wesleyans to preserve the freedom 
of the laity. Only Quakers and Plymouth Brethren stand 
fast in their liberty. Ministers, too, everywhere persistently 
tend back to ‘sacerdotalism. They copy the garments and 
titles of the priesthood. ‘ Meeting-houses’ ' grow into churches; 
ministers dwell in ‘parsonages’; surplices and organs and 
painted windows—the abomination of their spiritual ancestors 
—are enjoyed without scruple. Ministers of all denominations 
must be joined with the clergy in public toasts; their social 
inequality is the grievance of the day. The Church is to be 
disestablished, not for civil and religious liberty—which was 
long ago secured—but in the sacred cause of the social feelings 
of gentlemen, who deny the distinction between clergy and 
laity, and eagerly exchange the title of ‘reverend ’ for ‘ honour. 
able member.’ 

The tendency crops up again in ordination by imposition 
of hands, a ceremony scornfully rejected by John Knox, as 
expiring with the ‘ miracle’ of the Apostolic Commission, 
In the Scriptures this action, whether used by way of substi- 
tution,? consecration,’ delegation,‘ or benediction,’ always 
denotes a valid transfer to the recipient of some power, 
authority, or possession, previously vested in the imponent, 
The ceremony, without the vested right, would have been as 
futile as a deed of conveyance from one who had no title in 
the property. 

Our Lord used this action as a channel of the virtue 
that went out of Himself to heal the sick.’ Very probably He 
made use of it in‘ naming’ and giving power to, the Apostles, 
and when He sent (a7réotesXe) other seventy also before His 
face.* If so, it would not be omitted in ‘ numbering’ S, 
Matthias with the eleven. We know that it was used by 
the prophets at Antioch, in the ordination of Barnabas and 


1 There was so much of the Old Testament in Puritanism that if 
these houses had been really ‘ places of worship,’ instead of preaching, 
the name might be thought a ‘survival’ of the Tabernacle of Meeting. 

3 Lev. xvi. 21. 3 Lev. viii. 14, 27. 

* Numb. xxvii. 22, 23 ; Deut. xxxiv.9. ° Gen. xlviil. 14. 

6 Mark v. 23, viii. 23; Luke xiii. 13. 

7 Matt. x. 1; Luke vi. 13. * Luke x. f. 

® Acts i.26. Bishop Jacobson (Speaker's Commentary) rightly supplies 
* by vote’ (avyxareyrnpicbn), but we fail to see why he adds that ‘the 
appointment, being directly divine, superseded the laying on of hands’ 
‘The appointment of Barnabas and Saul was not less directly divine. One 
was elected by lot, the others by inspiration, but all might have been con- 
secrated by the same rite. 
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Saul,! by the Apostles, in the ordination of the seven 
deacons,’ by S. Paul, in the ordination of Timothy,’ and by 
the latter, in ordaining presbyters and deacons.‘ Nor have 
we any doubt, in spite of the Revised Version, that the 
presbyters in the Churches of Asia Minor were ‘ ordained’ in 
like manner. The substitution of the vague, misleading 
term ‘ appointed,’ is a most unhappy example of the Puritan 
prejudice against ecclesiastical words. It may be true that 
xelporovEew originally signified election by show of hands, and 
thence any form of appointment and office: but the popular 
‘appointment’ is not the question; the word here denotes 
the action of the Apostles, not the people. In whatever way 
they appointed, whether by suffrage, ballot, or acclamation, 
the Afostles’ hands could only be used to ‘ ordain, as in 
the case of the seven deacons, also chosen by the people.* 
The word is rare in the Scriptures, occurring only here and 
in 2 Cor. viii. 19. But in the earliest Greek canons—the 
nearest contemporaneous authority—yevporovéw is the regular 
word for ordination, being the correlative of yevpo8ecia, which 
has no cognate verb. In the passage from the Corinthians, 
the additional words tro tov éexAnoroy probably decided the 
Authorized Version ‘chosen’: the Revised Version has again 
its favourite ‘appointed.’ This word is substituted for ‘ordain’ 
inevery place relating to ecclesiastical office, save one where it 
changes to ‘ become.’® It is true that the Authorized Version 
represents five Greek verbs by a single English one; but, as 
the Revised Version does exactly the same, nothing is gained 
by deserting the Church word, while the religious dedication 
undoubtedly implied in the original is lost. 

The action passed from the Apostles to the Bishops, in 
continuation of the original Commission. The Presbyterian 
imposition of hands, introduced in the sixteenth century, was 


' Acts xiii. 1, 3. ‘The Greek particles distinguish between the two 
orders (1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11). Both doubtless joined in the impo- 
sition, but the authority was in the first-named three. 

* Acts vi. 6. 

3 2 Tim. i. 6. Compare 1 Tim. iv. 14 and i. 18, where allusion seems 
to be made to the prophetic order. The zpecBurépiov occurs in Luke 
xxii, 66 and Acts xxii. 5. 

4 1 Tim. v. 22. 

> Acts xiv. 23. The Vulgate has ‘ constituissent,’ and Luther ‘ ord- 
neten.’ Tremellius and Junius render, ‘per suffragia creassent,’ and 
Coverdale, ‘ordayned by eleccion.’ Knox, who rejected imposition of 
hands, and allowed no ‘miracle’ in Orders, was consistent in the word 
‘appointed,’ referring all the authority to the people. 

* Acts i. 22. The others are Mark iii. 14; Acts xiv. 23; 1 Tim. ii.7; 
1 Tit. i. 5 ; Heb. v. 1. 
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a mere ceremony. Mr. Macpherson contends it was never 
anything more, but a ceremony without grace is plainly 
superstitious. It would have been quite as reasonable to go 
back to the Levitical anointing. The Second Book of Disci- 
pline, however, seems to aim higher. ‘Ordination is the 
separation and sanctifying of the person appointed to God 
and his Kirk after he be weil tryit and fund qualifiet.’ This 
was the view of the Westminster Divines and the Puritans, 
So it passed into English Nonconformity, and the Wesleyans 
—never slow to assert themselves—follow the example. Re- 
gardless—perhaps ignorant—of Charles Wesley’s biting epi- 
gram, Dr. Jabez Bunting naively announced that though hands 
were never laid on himself, and he never felt the want, he was 
quite ready to perform the edifying ceremony upon others! 
A ceremony under such conditions might be thought an ‘ im. 
position’ of another kind. We are content to see in it a 
survival—a barren rudiment from the primitive condition—an 
atavism that has missed its aim in a new and alien environ- 
ment. 

Of all such Catholic survivals in Dissent, the most re. 
markable is the Threefold form of the ministry. The very 
essence of presbyterianism of all kinds is the parity of 
ministers ; yet from some hidden cause it retains a triple form 
—a simulacrum of the Catholic priesthood. The New Testa- 
ment contains no less than ¢em distinct titles of ecclesiastical 
office—apostles, prophets, evangelists, angels, ministers, pastors, 
teachers, bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Etymologically, 
the last is the only name that imports disparity ; the rest 
might all be predicated of the same persons. Certainly they 
were all ‘ ministers,’ the most ‘ sacerdotal’ word of the whole! 
The first four, as the names denote, were ‘messengers ’ from 


above, ambassadors for Christ, ministers representing God to 


man. The others were ministers between man and man, yet 
none the less of divine appointment. All were ‘gifts’ of the 


1 ¢ Minister,’ Aecroupyds, is not to be confounded with ‘ minister, 
dudxovos. The former, when used in relation to God, denotes one officiating 
at Divine service. In the LXX the verb is used of the priest’s office in 
conjunction with ieparevew (Ex. xxxi. 10), and sometimes instead of it 
Jeroboam’s expulsion of the Levites from the priest’s office (cohen) is 
rendered ji) Netroupyeiv Kupiw (2 Chron. xi. 14). So in Jes. Sirach, xlv. 15, 
Aaron’s office is \ecroupyeiv adr@ dua kal ieparevewy : compare Acts xiii. 2 
Netroupyovrrwy dé avrav TG Kupio kai vyotrevdvrwv. In the New Testament 
Zacharias’s ministration (Luke i. 23) is Aecrovpyia, and Christ, the dpye- 
pevs, is the Necroupyds of the true sanctuary (Heb. viii. 1,2). Hence our 
own word ‘minister,’ as specially denoting the presbyter who executes 
the Liturgy (Can. 32). 
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1886 The Threefold Ministry. 421 
Ascended Lord, members set by God in His body, the Church.' 
S. Paul gives the table of precedence according to the date of 
creation,—‘ first, Apostles ; secondarily, Prophets ; thirdly, 
Teachers.’ The Evangelists, who occupy the third place in his 
other catalogue, seem to be here included with the Prophets. 
Office is variable ; what is permanent is Order, and Order shows 
itself in ordination. Presbyters and Deacons, and only these, 
were severally ordained by Apostles and their coadjutors ; 
these, therefore, are the Three Orders of the New Testament, 
among whom the various offices were distributed. By the 
imposition of hands the Commission which the Twelve re- 
ceived of the Lord was imparted, in different degrees, to those 
who received it, as ‘the oil that, poured on Aaron’s head, ran 
down to the skirts of his garment.’ 

This power of Order is our unerring guide in the distri- 
bution of the Scriptural offices. We find it shared with the 
Apostles, first by Prophets,? then by Evangelists, and pre- 
sumably by the Angels who followed them. These therefore 
may be termed coadjutor apostles ; S. Paul associates them, 
himself, in the superscription of his Epistles.‘ 

The Order of Prophets, distinguished as in the Old Testa- 
ment from the prophetic gift,> and second only to the Apo- 
stolate, had the same relation to*it as Aaron to Moses.® It 
began with the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles at 
Antioch, when the Church was inaugurated on the founda- 
tion of the Apostles and Prophets.’ Barnabas, ‘ son of exhor- 
tation,’ was probably so surnamed of the Apostles, when they 
sent him forth (e€amréorevXav) to go as far as Antioch. The 
word literally denotes an extension of the Apostolate. His 
authority is seen in calling Saul to the work, and he is named 
first of the three prophets under whom Saul was a ‘teacher,’ 
and by whose hands he and Barnabas were ordained Apostles.® 


Compare Eph. iv. 11 with 1 Cor. xii. 28. 

Acts xiii. 1. 2 a Tikes 

2 Cor. i. 1; Phil. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 1 and 2 Thess. i. 1; Philemon. 
Cor. xiv. 29-31. 6 Ex. iv. 16, vii. 1. 
Eph. ii. 20, ili. 5, iv. 11. 

8 The Authorized Version refers the name to the new convert’s bounty, 
but the Revised Version seems preferable, the word mapaxadei agreeing 
with the name mapaxAncews. The English, however, is spoilt by the 
omission of ‘to go’—words implied in the sending, whether or no deAGeiv 
be genuine. 

* The Revised Version has not supplied the defect of the A. V. in 
tendering the Greek particles ; they show that Barnabas, Simeon, and 
Lucius were of the superior Order, and Manaen and Saul of the inferior. 
From the prophets laying their hands on the new apostles, it is to be 
inferred that the Twelve did the same in the mission of the prophets. 


1 
2 
4 
5 
7 
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We have the names of five other prophets, one of whom was 
S. Paul's associate on his second missionary journey.! 

The Evangelists, next in time to the Prophets, mark a fur- 
ther extension of the Church among the heathen. Czsarea; 
where Philip, one of the seven deacons, held this office appa- 
rently for some years, was the seat of the Roman government, 
and the scene of the conversion and baptism of the proselyte 
Cornelius. The Gentile population was so predominant, that 
Greek was used in the service of the synagogues. Timothy, 
and apparently Titus, were promoted to a similar. charge by 
S. Paul. These extensions correspond with the three great 
stages in the Acts of the Apostles; the first, occupied with 
S. Peter and the mother Church at Jerusalem, the second, with 
the Gentile Church of Antioch, and the third, with the missions 
of S. Paul. 

Last come the Angels (an abbreviated form of ‘ evangelist’) 
who beyond question presided over the Apocalyptic Churches? 
This title, not occurring in either of S. Paul’s catalogues of 
the ministry, may have been of partial or temporary use, 
We find it however, again in connexion with the Ephesian 
Churches, in 1 Tim. v. 21. That the ‘elect angels’ here men- 
tioned were ‘the angels of God, who in the future judgment 
will be present as witnesses, is a very far-fetched explanation, 
though it comes from Bishop Bull. Another reference to the 
‘elect stone’ (1 Peter ii. 6) is clearly irrelevant. The ‘elect’ 
are the Church on earth, and the Angels of the neighbouring 
Churches would be the most natural and appropriate witnesses 
to the impartiality of their primate. These would be the 
Bishops whom S. Paul summoned from Ephesus to receive 
a very similar charge.‘ It is almost certain that the Angel of 


1 Acts xv. 40; 1 Thess. i. 1. The inference is strong that Sosthenes, 
the only other person so associated, was either a prophet or an evangelist. 

% Acts xxi. 8; 2 Tim. iv. 5. The Order being clearly higher thana 
presbyter, S. Philip must have been previously promoted. S. Mark and 
S. Luke also in all probability belonged to this Order. 

>: Rev, 1.20. 

4 Acts xx. 28. The persons here called ‘ bishops’ are called presbyter 
in v.17. So the first Apostle styles himself, in 1 Pet. v. 1: the higher 
Order including the lower. Bishops have always followed the example. 
Bishop Lightfoot thinks the custom attests ‘a substantial identity of Order’ 
He adds, ‘ Nor does it appear that this view was ever questioned until the 
era of the Reformation. In the Western Church, at all events, it carried 
the sanction of the highest ecclesiastical authorities, and was maintained 
even by popes and councils’ (Philippians, p. 228). The learned writer of 
course was not ignorant of the Statuta Ecclesie Antique, confirmed by the 
Fourth Council of Carthage (A.D. 436), which required a bishop to be 
ordained by three bishops at least, a presbyter by one, all the presbyters 
present joining in the imposition of hands, and a deacon by the bishop 
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1886 The Threcfold Ministry. 423 
the Church of Smyrna was Polycarp, a disciple of S. John 
historically known as the Bishop of that see. By this title 
he is addressed by Ignatius, who filled the same office at 
Antioch, possibly during the lifetime of S. John. In view of 
his own approaching martyrdom, Ignatius entreats his brother 
bishop to convene a council, and consecrate a successor to the 
vacant see.' This completes the devolution of the Apostolate 
into the Episcopate, the GEcumenical into the Particular, the 
Missionary into the Diocesan. From bishops at large, as 
Hooker says, came bishops by restraint. 

Now all this is utterly alien to Presbyterianism, which sets 
aside apostles, prophets, evangelists, and angels as ‘extra- 
ordinary, and having no succession in the Church. This cuts 
it off at once from the New Testament, which knows no other 
ministers but these and their assistants. It identifies bishops 
with presbyters, and invests them with the entire ministry of 
the Word and Sacraments, so passing over the whole work of 
the New Testament, to rest upon an Order of which it tells us 
nothing but the name. Not one word or deed of any presbyter 
is found in the New Testament, beyond sitting with the 
Apostles in council. Neither sermon nor sacrament is as- 
signed to any one of them ; for anything that appears in the 
sacred page, they might a// be such Elders as now sit in the 
General Assembly in Scotland, for ‘elder’ is only the English 
of ‘presbyter.’ The distinction between preaching elders and 
ruling elders ? is rejected by the great majority of English Dis- 
senters. In fact this polemical dichotomy is too fine for 


alone, ‘ quia non ad sacerdotium, sed ad ministerium consecratur.’ These 
distinctions requiring a second ordination to make a presbyter a bishop, 
surely recognized three Orders quite as clearly as our own Ordinal ; the 
more so, because the subdeacon, like the acolyte, exorcist, lector, and 
ostiarius, had no imposition of hands. As for the Pope and his councils, 
Bishop Burnet terms the confusion of the two Orders by some of the 
canonists and schoolmen ‘the very dregs of Popery,’ the object being to 
exalt the priests for the sake of transubstantiation, and to pull down the 
bishops for the sake of the Pope’s supremacy. It is certain that eight 
Orders are enumerated in the Canon of Carthage, and that was the number 
usually quoted in the eighth century, viz. three superior, and five inferior, 
At a later period, when bishops and priests were said to be of the same 
Order, the subdeacon was promoted to the superior rank, though still with- 
out imposition of hands, and the Council of Trent, approving the change, 
decrees the number of the orders to be seven. At the same time, while 
uniting bishops and priests in the sacerdotium, it asserts bishops to be 
the successors of the Apostles, and anathematizes all who shall deny the 
Divine institution of the hierarchy, ‘ que constat ex episcopis, presbyteris, 
et ministris,’ or the superiority of bishops over presbyters (De Sacramento 
Ordinis, Sess. xxiii.) 1 Jen. ad Pol. c. vii. 
of -Fam..v,. 12. 
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common wear in Scotland itself. The New Testament designa- 
tion is abandoned to the lay duplicate, while the duties are 
engrossed by the preaching one, under the liturgical name of 
‘minister. On him is concentrated all that survives of the 
evangelical ministries. It is strictly and essentially a single 
Order ; yet so strong is the threefold tradition, that two lay 
officers are invested with the spiritual names to present a 
resemblance to the New Testament constitution. 

The same unconscious force of tradition shows itself in 
the mutilated dualism of the Independents. They find a lay 
deacon quite enough to keep the pastor in subjection ; but 
though ‘ bishops and deacons’ are mentioned at Philippi, 
under their apostle Epaphroditus, the only time the Church 
had but two Orders was before the institution of presbyters, 
Wesleyanism, as the latest departure from the Church, is 
naturally nearest to the Scripture. It develops the minister 
upward into a superintendent, instead of downward into a lay 
assessor ; and its third Order are local preachers, not pay- 
masters. 

To the English reader the question has been made well- 
nigh hopeless by the caprices of the English translations. The 
English Ordinal declares the three Orders of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons to be evident unto all men diligently reading 
the Holy Scripture and ancient authors ; but nothing is less 
evident in the English Bible. The Bishop is found in the 
second Order, instead of the first. The Priest is transported 
to the Old Testament, while his place in the New is usurped 
by an ‘elder’ unknown to the Church. The Deacon alone 
keeps his post in the Scripture, and he is, unfortunately, hard 
to be discovered in the Church. This remarkable discrepancy 
is chiefly due to the translators. In the New Testament the 
three Orders are Apostles, Presbyters,and Deacons. ‘Bishop’ 
is a pastoral epithet common to the first and second Orders, 
till it became restricted to the first, in the sub-Apostolic age. 
These names are the identical words of Scripture, transported 
bodily into Latin, and thence with slight modifications into 
the Western vernaculars, so passing without solution of con- 
tinuity into all the Churches of Europe.' We had bishops, 
priests, and deacons in England long before the Scripture 


1 Greek émioKotros mpeaButepos dudxovos 
Latin episcopus presbyter diaconus 
Ltalian vescovo presbitero, prete _diacono 
French évéque prestre, prétre diacre 
German bischoff priester diaconus 
English bishop priest deacon 
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was naueliand: and ine were duly found in the first English 
Bible. Wickliffe, translating from the Vulgate, and desiring 
to ‘ make the sentence as treue and open in Englishe as it is 
in Latine, or more treue and open,’ naturally preserved the 
original nomenclature. On the same principle he rendered 
pontifex, ‘high priest, by the analogous English term 
‘bushoppe’; just as the Apostle rendered the Hebrew cohen 
by the analogous Greek word ‘epevs. Tyndal, however—our 
first translator from the original—perversely eschewed the 
‘ ecclesiastical words,’ fancying it his duty to give the primary 
sense, divested of all secondary associations. This was to 
strip the Church of the language of adolescence, and put her 
back into the cradle of the synagogue. By translating ‘apostle’ 
into ‘messenger,’ ‘ bishop’ into ‘ overseer,’ ‘ priest’ into ‘ elder,’ 
and ‘deacon’ into ‘minister’ he effectually effaced the old 
distinctions, and left carte blanche to the Calvinists. Luther's 
translation agreed with the nomenclature newly introduced 
into the Church; but Tyndal, who was himself a Lutheran, 
brought the English Bible into studied disagreement with the 
English Church. The result was, to give the Presbyterian 
ministry the authority of the pure Word of God, and to make 
the Church Orders—named in the identical words of the New 
Testament—‘ unscriptural.’ Sir Thomas More branded these 
innovations as heretical and unscholarly. The latter they cer- 
tainly were; but such was the force of Puritan prejudice that 
none of the later translations could completely shake them off. 
Coverdale oscillated between the old words and the new, 
deeming one as true and adequate as the other; a ‘ weak- 
ness’ characteristically reproved by Dean Plumptre in the 
Bible Dictionary. The Geneva Bible, to the great content- 
ment of the English Puritans, returned to Tyndal without com- 
promise. Hence one of the royal instructions for the Author- 
ized Version was to ‘ keep the old ecclesiastical words. This 
was so far effected that ‘church’ and ‘charity’ were restored 
in place of ‘congregation’ and ‘love’; but the prejudice 
against the hierarchy had become too strong to be surmounted. 
The translators, like Coverdale, were driven to ‘ oscillate,’ and 
the late Revision has certainly not improved this weakest point 
of the Authorized Version. 
The first Order of the ministry, named by Christ Himself, 
is converted into an extraordinary Commission without suc- 
cession in the Church, by confining the name to the Twelve, 









































1 The Rheims and Douay Version went to the opposite extreme, in- 
dulging in ‘ink-horn words,’ such as ‘ hoste,’ ‘ pasch,’ ‘ azyme,’ &c., which 
are not English at all. 
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and the two Apostles of the Holy Ghost. Epaphroditus, the 
Apostle of Philippi— brother, mate, and comrade of S. Paul— 
by whom he sent his letter to the ‘bishops and deacons,’ is 
reduced to a ‘messenger,’ leaving his Church to be represented 
by his subordinate clergy.!. The Apostles of the other Mace- 
donian Churches share the same fate, in the teeth of the strong 
language of equality heaped upon them by S. Paul—‘ brethren, 
apostles of Churches, glory of Christ.’? An Apostle might 
be Bishop of Jerusalem, but no such honour could be allowed 
to the daughter Churches. Andronicus and Junias, though 
perhaps senior in Order to S. Paul, were only saved by mis- 
taking the Greek construction.4 This suppression of the 
intermediate links separates the Apostolate from the Church, 
and so precludes episcopal succession into the same Order. 
The Revised Version, professing to study uniformity of 


A Phil,4, 1, it. 25, 

* 2 Cor. viii. 23 ; compare 1 Cor. xi. 7. ‘The man is the glory of 
God, but the woman is the glory of the man.’ S. Ignatius exhorts the 
Ephesians to be ‘ joined to their bishop as the Church is to Jesus Christ, 
and as Jesus Christ is to the Father’: the bishop is in the place of God 
and the presbyters of the Apostles. Submission to the bishop is sub- 
mission to the Father of Jesus Christ, the Bishop of us all (Ad Magnes.). 
Reverence the bishop as Jesus Christ, who is the Son of the Father, and 
the presbytery as the sanhedrin of God (Ad Tral/.). In all this there 
seems to be a reference to Heb. i. 3. The bishop is the glory or personi- 
fication of Christ, as Christ is of the Father. With S. Paul, the people 
receiving his word as the word of God, are his ‘ glory and joy’ (1 Thess. 
ii. 20), hence the customary phrase among bishops to speak of their 
dock as their ‘crown.’ The explanation that these messengers were ‘to 
be the glory of Christ’ in promoting His religion seems to have been in- 
vented for this particular text, to avoid its plain meaning. The commen- 
tators who insist on the ‘ diaconal’ character of the mission, forget that 
S. Paul himself was included in it, and that he had before accompanied 
Barnabas, the chief prophet of Antioch, on a similar mission to Jerusalem. 
Bishops have always been the messengers of their Churches on such 
occasions ; the Irish bishops to this day carry the tribute to Rome. The 
alleged ‘fellow deacon’ of v. 18 (Speaker's Commentary) was evidently 
more than ‘a conspicuous preacher’ ; ‘ zot only that but ordained of the 
Churches’ (yetporovnOeis), i.e. their consecrated representative, their apostle, 
or, as we now say, bishop. 

% Bishop Lightfoot accepts the theory that James, the Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, was zo¢ the Apostle ; Professor Lumby holds the same of his brother, in 
the face of Dean Scott’s complete demonstration to the contrary (Speaker's 
Commentary, Ep. James and Jude). If the fact were so, the first Bishop 
was not only of the same Order with the Twelve, but took precedence of 
them in the First GEcumenical Council. 

* Rom. xvi. 7. Dr. Gifford (Speaker's Commentary) argues from 
Euripides against S. Chrysostom that these were not Apostles. Dr. 
Lightfoot thinks they were (Ga/. p. 96 2. 7th edit. 1881). The preposi- 
tion may be taken either way : ona question of New Testament construc- 
tion, Chrysostom is the beiter authority. 
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translation, might have been expected to rectify this ‘ oscilla- 
tion’ ; what it does, is to put the original name in the margin 
as ‘the exact rendering of a word to which, for the sake of 
English tdiom, they were cbliged to give a less exact render- 
ing in the text.’ We fail to see the necessity. Assuredly, 
there can be no excuse for extinguishing the apostolical 
Episcopate by translating the same word ‘office of a bishop’ 
when used of a presbyter, and simply ‘office’ when used of 
an apostle.' This flagrant violation of their own much- 
boasted rule would indeed defeat Hooker’s argument from 
the Episcopate of S. Matthias, and has enabled Dr. Angus to 
boast of the ‘final decision of the best scholars’ that the 
Apostles were not bishops, and consequently Bishops are not 
their successors.2 But the Scripture is not so easily broken. 
The word which S. Peter quotes and applies from the psalmist 
is émvoxomny, episcopate—in English form ‘bishopric.’ The 
same Apostle supplies the verb, when exhorting his fellow 
presbyters to feed the flock of God, dzshoping them with a 
ready mind. The Revised Version does not venture to 
omit the word, though the margin insinuates its rejection in 
deference to the two MSS. which, as Professor Lumby ob- 
serves, ‘are conspicuous for such omissions.’* Its authenticity 
is evident from the reference immediately following to -the 
‘Chief Shepherd, before expressly styled ‘Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls.’ The terrn is clearly a pastoral one, derived 
from the primitive calling which furnished the earliest appella- 
tions of rulers and guides. There is no reason to derive it 
from the Greek cities. S. Peter took it from the Septuagint, 
where it represents a variety of offices, ecclesiastical and 
secular, from Eleazar the priest, to the overseers of the work 
in the house of the Lord.‘ In the highest sense it is ascribed 


1 Acts i. 20; 1 Tim. iii. 1. In Acts xx. 28, where the Authorized 
Version has ‘ overseers ’ the Revised Version restores ‘ bishops,’ obviously 
because they are called presbyters in v. 18. 

* Dr. Phin, anticipating the Revisers in a speech at the General 
Assembly, 1881, said ‘he knew of only one order of ministers, and the 
Church of Scotland only knew of one. The highest authorities in Bibli- 
cal criticism now agreed that there was only one order known in the 
Christian Church, and they found from the most learned scholars who 
had been bringing out the meaning of the New Testament, that their 
presbyterian system of ministers was the Apostolic system, and that any 
other system was a corruption of the original institution of the Christian 
Church’! 

5 1 Peter v. 2. Speaker's Commentary. 

* Num. iv. 16; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12,17. In the former text Eleazar is 
styled érioxoros and his office émuxonn. So the overseers of the priests 
and the Levites in Neh. xi.9, 14. In Num. iii. 15 for ‘number’ the LXX 
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to God Himself,' the Shepherd of Israel,? who led His 
people like a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron.’ S. Peter 
recognizes a similar charge in the Apostolate, under the Good 
Shepherd who commanded him to feed His sheep. He 
would have been surprised to be told that he was no bishop 
himself, but only had the power of making bishops under 
him. Yet our ‘advanced’ scholars still harp upon the pres- 
byterian fiction of the ‘ bishop-elder.’ 4 

Worse than any of these ‘oscillations’ is the inveterate 
stumbling-block of ‘elder’ instead of ‘priest’ in the second 
Order; it might really be as well rendered ‘alderman’ or 
‘senator,’ but for the polemical object in view. Luther and 
Calvin allowed no sacrifice in the Christian Church, and as 
‘priest’ was popularly associated with that rite they sought 
to abolish the proper name of the Christian minister. Wick- 
liffe, on the same principle that he translated jontifex by 
‘bishop,’ rendered both sacerdos and presbyter by ‘ priest.’ 
The English has no other word to express the meaning. 
Neither of the words has any relation to sacrifice; they 
simply mean a minister of religion, and the Hebrew cohen 
means no more. The cohen was the officiating minister of the 
Levitical worship ;° the priest is the officiating minister of 
the Christian worship. The Vulgate is able to distinguish 
them by the two words sacerdos and presbyter. Wickliffe had 
but one word for both ; by no other word can the Levitical 


reads émioxeyat rods viovs Aevi: and in iii. 16 émeoxéyavro airois Maajs 
kai "Aapov. 

' Job. xx. 29. Heb. £7. The verb is of frequent occurrence in rela- 
tion to the operations of Providence, as in Ps. lxv. 9; so also Ex. iii. 
16, é€mokonn éméoxeppa twas. In Job. xxix. 4 for ‘the secret of God 
upon my tabernacle’ the LXX reads 6 eds émirxomny éerroteiro Tov oikou pov. 

oS, kes. 3 Ps. xxvii. 20. 

+ Bible Dict. i. 217. ‘ Bishop.’ The writer ‘assumes as proved the 
identity of the bishops and elders of the New Testament,’ on the strength 
of the same persons being ¢wzce described by both names, with no inti- 
mation of their being of different orders. He might as well assume the 
identity of pastors and priests in the Church of England. It is true, as 
Bishop Lightfoot observes om Philipp. i. 1, that the same officer is called 
‘bishop’ and ‘ presbyter’ in the New Testament ; but if this makes ‘the 
two words synonymes,’ ‘ rectors’ and ‘curates’ would be synonymous in 
our own Church. All presbyters were bishops, yet some bishops—apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, and angels—were more than presbyters. 

> The best supported etymology of cohen derives it from the privilege 
of drawing wear to the altar and the mercy seat (Ex. xxviii. 43 ; compare 
Heb. x. 22). The same name is given to David’s sons as near to the 
throne (2 Sam. viii. 18) ; properly ‘ princes, as in the Authorized Version 
(margin): the Revised Version has ‘priests, which was impossible. 
The Greek iepevs is simply a holy man, a minister in holy things ; so 
sacerdas 
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minister be comaial in English, al for the same reason it 
is extended to the analogous minister of other religions, as 
in Yorkshire the country people still speak of the ‘Church 
priest’ and the ‘Chapel priest. If this be objected to, it is 
the Old Testament, not the New, that requires a different 
word. Let the pedants assign the appellation of ‘ minister’ 
to the sons of Aaron, and keep ‘priest’ for the Christian 
Church. They have no right to extend the Christian desig- 
nation to the Jewish ministry by way of analogy, and 
then, to mark the difference, put off the true owners with 
the title of a lay officer in the Jewish synagogue. 

The Revised Version adds to the confusion by sometimes 
—not always—putting the Latin presbyter in the margin, 
where the English ‘ priest’ ought to be in the text.' In one 
famous passage, Acts xiv. 23, even this concession is with- 
held ; instead of ordaining priests in every Church, the 
Apostles are made to appoint elders, who for aught the 
English reader knows were no more than churchwardens. In 
another we actually read ‘ elder brethren,’ without so much as 
a note to distinguish them from the well-known authorities at 
the Trinity House!?_ We observe that Mr. Joyce has peti- 
tioned Convocation against this astounding novelty, and with 
good reason ; it is impossible to foresee the results of such 
caprices in these days of free—and ignorant-—-thought. The 
whole tone of popular feeling on Church questions would 
be very different from what it is, if the English Bible every- 
where read ‘ minister ’ instead of ‘ priest,’ and ‘ priest’ instead 
of ‘elder’: yet the last is, not to say the right translation—it 
is the actual word of the New Testament. 

With all this ‘oscillation’ in the higher Orders, it is a 
comfort to find the Deacons left in possession of their proper 
name, though our satisfaction is seriously abated by the decay 
of this Order in the Church, and by the word being popu- 


larly understood of a lay Dissenter.* We cannot here enter 


' How is this consistent with being ‘obliged for the sake of the 
English idiom to give a less exact rendering in the text’? The English 
idiom is ‘ priest.’ Not one Englishman in a hundred knows what an 
‘elder’ is ; those who do, say he is not a minister of the Word and 
Sacrament, which the New Testament presbyter certainly was. 

? Acts xv. 23. The Revisers may be right in reading of mpeaBirepor 
adedpoi, omitting the xai oi interposed in the /extus receptus. Still, mpeo- 
Burepos is not an adjective, but a substantive in apposition, like "dvBpes 
adedoi in xiii. 15. The literal translation would be ‘the presbyters 
brethren ’—in the English idiom ‘ brother priests.’ 

3 In Matt. xx. 27 the Revised Version has in the margin ‘servant’ ; 
we submit it should be ‘Gr. deacon.” So also in the many texts where 
Apostles style themselves and their coadjutors ‘ deacons ’—1 Cor. iii. 5 ; 
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do 


upon the causes that led to the decline of the diaconate in the 
medizval Church. Deacons would appear to have been fairly 
numerous in the English Church before the Norman Con- 
quest, when they are named anjiong the clergy attending the 
councils.' The Reformation found it hardly more than a 
name. The Cardinal Deacons at Rome might be in priest’s 
Orders, and the Deacon at the Mass usually was so. As 
an Order the diaconate was little more than a necessary step 
to the priesthood. The Minor Orders were all comprehended 
in the Acolyte. In retaining only the three Holy Orders, 
our Reformers certainly contemplated an effective Diaconate, 
but in the absence of any separate endowment, there were 
no practical means of securing it. All they could do was to 
require a year’s continuance in the Order, before promotion 
to the priesthood. Even that proved too hard a condition 
for the times, since a canon was necessary to forbid the ordina- 
tion of Deacon and Minister both in one day. 

In the Ordinal and the canon, the Diaconate is one of the 
Holy Orders —to assist in the liturgy, to baptize and preach. 
Its connexion with the relief of the poor is a further duty, 
where provision is made for the purpose. Unhappily nothing 
but the cathedral and parochial endowments—and of them 
only a pittance—was saved from the wreck of the Church 
property ; and these require Priests. Hence, with rare ex- 
ceptions, our Deacons are all assistant curates, little distin- 
guished from the Priests whose duties they share. Instead 
of three Orders we have practically but two—Bishops and 
Clergymen.? Meantime the necessity for further ministrations 
is bringing in lay assistance, and the Reader has been revived 
in many dioceses for duties strictly diaconal. Surely it would 
be better, if possible, to restore the Third Order itself. Lay 
ministers in consecrated churches offend against all sound tra- 
ditions ; out of church they fail to meet some of our most 
pressing needs. If it were true—which we very much doubt— 
2 Cor. i. 6, vi. 4, 21.:233 Eph: i. 7; Col. i 233 2 Thess, i. 2; 
1 Tim. iv. 6—above all in Rom. xv. 8, where Christ in His humiliation is 
styled ‘deacon of the circumcision.’ Epaphras and Tychicus, we con- 
ceive, were deacons, and ought to be so kept in the text. Pheebe is still 
doubtful, in spite of Bp. Lightfoot and the late Dean of Chester. 

1 Ten deacons subscribed at Westminster with the fifty mass priests 
and 160 presbyters ; these would seem to be parochial ministers, as the 
abbots and monks are mentioned separately. 

2 The Church seems to acquiesce in the popular division in the 
daily collect for ‘ Bishops and Curates’—the only prayer, by the way, in 
the book for our own clergy. It was not till 1661 that ‘all Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons’ were put in the Litany for the previous words, 
«all Bishops, Pastors, and Ministers of the Church.’ 
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that the masses are eager to hear, and hundreds of lay evan- 
gelists thirsting to preach, we should still like to know what 
is to be preached and heard, before the Church gives her 
sanction. If John Wesley could not prevent his preachers 
from developing into ministers, what is to hinder a popular 
lay Reader from heading a sect, at the first difference with his 
incumbent ? With the Deacon the case would be different ; he 
officiates, in church and out of it, with a recognized authority. 
He is one of the clergy, having the esprit de corps to keep 
him within bounds ; above all he enjoys the grace of Order— 
to a Churchman the surest guarantee for the duties of the 
ministry in all its grades. There is no more reason why every 
Deacon should aspire to the priesthood, than every priest to 
the episcopate. The two higher Orders contain ‘vacant’ 
bishops, and unbeneficed priests, receiving no emolument from 
the Church, but qualified to assist diocesans and incumbents. 
Why should we not have also unpaid Deacons, sustaining 
themselves, as the others do, from such employments as are 
deemed consistent with the lowest Order, and qualified to 
help our overburdened parish priests with additional services ? 

The Convocation of York has led the way by sanctioning 
the ordination of Deacons without requiring them to relinquish 
all secular pursuits. If this can be carried out as the promoters 
believe, the number of ministers may be largely increased with 
no charge on the insufficient endowments of the Church. The 
Convocation of Canterbury, with less readiness, has accorded 
its consent ; and the late Bishop of Manchester made a be- 
ginning by actually admitting some professional gentlemen 
to the Diaconate. We shall watch this experiment with the 
keenest interest ; it is thoroughly right in principle, which is 
more than we can say for all the feverish experiments which 
find favour in these impatient times. 


ArT. XII.—HERBERT SPENCER’S ‘ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS,’ 


Ecclesiastical Institutions: being Part VI. of the Principles of 
Sociology. By HERBERT SPENCER. (London, 1885.) 


THE imposing edifice of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘System of 
Synthetic Philosophy’ is approaching its completion. The 
author has applied the theory of Evolution not only to the 
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phenomena of Physics and alee, but to due of Psychology 
and to the leading problems of ‘ Sociology’ and Ethics. The 
present volume adds another wing to the structure, and pro- 
fesses to trace the evolution of Ecclesiastical Institutions, and, 
as a preliminary to this, to inquire into the origin of those 
Religious ideas and sentiments which such institutions imply 
and express. 

We must confess that, apart altogether from the conclu- 
sions at which Mr. Spencer has arrived, and considered merely 
as a discussion of the subject, the book strikes us as inadequate 
and disappointing. It is true, no doubt, that human nature is 
fundamentally the same everywhere ; it is likely, therefore, 
that all natural religions (and Mr. Spencer regards none as 
supernatural) will be found to have much in common. We 
may go further and admit that it is @ priori conceivable that 
in their first beginnings such religions should be traceable to 
the interpretation of similar facts of life by means of similar 
ideas and conceptions. But even, for the sake of argument, 
supposing this to be the case, we are still, surely, a long way 
off from an adequate solution of the actual problem. The 
difference between the cosmic philosophy of the Buddhists, 
the polytheism and nature-worship of the Vedic Poets, the 
Egyptians, and the Greeks, and the ethical monotheism of the 
Hebrews, is sufficiently great to demand at least the recogni- 
tion of modifying causes. And these causes must have been 
of sufficient importance to transfigure completely the religious 
ideas assumed to have a common origin. A certain suspicion 
therefore attaches at the outset to a theory which regards all 
religions as sufficiently accounted for by the supposition of a 
single group of primitive delusions. We cannot help conjec- 
turing that the zdola theatri have had a share in suggesting 
this conclusion. 

The universal solvent which Mr. Spencer professes to apply 
to all the problems connected with the rise and development 
of religious institutions is what he calls the ‘ghost theory,’ and 
its immediate issue is ancestor-worship. According to this 
theory, the ‘genesis of .religion’ is to be sought in dreams. 
The primitive savage seeks to account for such experiences by 
the supposition that his spirit disengages itself from the body 
and wanders amongst other scenes and persons. The spirit is 
conceived to be a sort of double of the man as he is in his 
waking moments, and is invested with material or semi- 
material attributes. When death takes place, this other-self, 
or double, is supposed to have more or less permanently de- 
parted, though it may be imagined to linger near the body or 
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revisit it. Moreover, a dead person is often the subject of a 
dream on the part of his former associates. In such cases it 
is supposed that the ghost of the deceased has visited the 
men of his tribe. 

The ghost, whose existence has thus come to be believed 
in, is supposed to have passions, desires, and needs similar to 
those which characterized the man in his lifetime. Kindness 
and affection for a dead relative, or respect for a dead chief, 
may therefore prompt the survivors to make him offerings of 
food and the like, which (or the essence of which) the ghost is 
believed to consume. More usually, however, the motive 
which leads to these offerings is not love or esteem, but fear. 
The ghosts of the dead are imagined to have power to do harm 
to the living in various ways. Disaster in war, failure in the 
chase, injury from storms, the death of children, and misfortunes 
generally, are accounted for as due to the mischievous activity of 
these disembodied spirits. Hence everything is done to secure 
their favour. Not only food is supplied to them, but if they 
have been cruel and ferocious in their lifetime, they are sup- 
posed to be cruel and ferocious in the other world, and 
accordingly, bloody rites, the slaughter of human beings, and 
other evil deeds, are practised in order to please them. Thus, 
according to Mr. Spencer, we have explained the origin of all 
sacrifice, and all kindred institutions. The food offered to the 
ghost having been originally placed upon the grave-heap, the 
latter develops into the altar; the eldest son of the dead 
man being specially charged with the duty of propitiating 
his father’s ghost, the eldest male representative of the 
family becomes its priest ; and since the dead chieftain of the 
tribe requires attention not only from his own family, but 
from the tribe at large, the succeeding chieftain naturally 
becomes the tribal priest ; or, having his attention occupied 
by other business, he deputes the priestly functions to a 
younger brother, or to some other person. And ‘so a separate 
priesthood grows up. Further, a distinction having arisen be- 
tween the benevolent spirits of ancestors and the malevolent 
spirits belonging to unfriendly tribes, a distinction also arises 
between the priest and the medicine-man ; the former being 
occupied in ministering to the desires of the friendly ghosts, 
and the latter endeavouring to conciliate, or cajole, or frighten 
away, the hostile ones, The fact that a funeral is commonly 
an occasion for the suspension of family animosities is offered 
as a reason why common worship should operate as a social 
bond ; and the desire to fulfil the wishes of a dead chieftain is 

VOL. XXI.—NO. XLII. F F 
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affirmed to be the origin of reverence for a supposed divinely 
ordained law. 

If a chieftain during his lifetime should be compared to 
some powerful animal, or named after some natural object, he 
may after his death be ignorantly identified with that animal 
or object, and, according to Mr. Spencer, fetichism and nature- 
worship may in this way be explained.' 

Each tribe or locality having thus its own gods and 
worship, conquest and migration introduce complications which 
develop into various forms of polytheism. On the other hand, 
competition between rival tribes gives rise to the conception 
of the supremacy of one god over others, and this may ulti- 
mately harden into monotheism. As the ethical conceptions 
of a people develop and improve, the moral character attri- 
buted to their gods will improve also. And thus the general 
tendency of religion may be on the whole beneficial, although 
Mr. Spencer thinks that priestly influence is generally exerted 
rather to maintain its own authority than to enforce moral 
truth. 

That is all. Mr. Spencer sees no occasion for any further 
explanation. The most refined spiritual conceptions, the 
most philosophical theology, the most earnest and unselfish 
religious activity, are merely developments of the primitive 
ghost theory. All religions are fundamentally alike, and all 
equally untrue. The only thing answering in any way to a 
religion which will remain to the world when the ‘ Synthetic 
Philosophy’ has done its work will be belief in an unknowable 
Power, which in some inscrutable way manifests itself in the 
universe. And the only substitute for worship which will sur- 
vive the advance of science will be the sentiment of wonder. 

It is not to be supposed that such opinions would be ad- 
vanced without evidence being offered in support of them. 
And, in fact, Mr. Spencer cites a formidable array of authori- 
ties. We cannot, of course, discuss all his illustrations ; but 
we will examine them in a few cases, in order to enable our 
readers to form an idea of the value of his authorities for the 
purposes for which they are quoted, and of the validity of the 
inferences drawn from them. 

Mr. Spencer remarks at the outset that, ‘ rightly to trace 


1 In the First Part of the Principles of Sociology Mr. Spencer sug- 
gests such other causes as belief that animals are possessed by the 
spirits of the dead, or confusion of a conspicuous object marking the 
place from which a tribe came, with the tribal ancestor. Men (e.g.) who 
came from a mountain were said to be children of the mountain, and 
so on. 
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the evolution of Ecclesiastical Institutions, ... we must know 
whence came the ideas and sentiments implied by them’ ; 
and he proceeds to ask,‘ Are these innate, or are they de- 
rived?’ (p. 671). We had supposed that the vexed question 
of innate ideas belonged to a former generation; but Mr. 
Spencer raises it again in a form involving what Sir William 
Hamilton calls ‘the crude and very erroneous doctrine of innate 
ideas which Locke took the trouble to refute.’! He cites the 
case of uninstructed deaf-mutes, and some reported instances 
of savages devoid of religious conceptions, and proceeds imme- 
diately to this astounding conclusion : ‘ Clearly, then, religious 
ideas have not that supernatural origin commonly alleged ; 
and we are taught, by implication, that they have a natural 
origin’ (p. 673). 

It appears, then, that Mr. Spencer is unable to conceive of 
any supernatural origin for religion, except that implied in the 
crude doctrine of innate ideas which he unnecessarily combats. 
His instances, if they prove anything, merely prove that 
certain human beings do not possess the fully developed con- 
ception of a Supreme Being as the Creator and Ruler of the 
universe. We are not aware that anyone seriously disputes 
this. Many persons, it is true, are of opinion that no race or 
tribe of men are wholly without religious ideas, at least of an 
elementary kind. And Mr. Spencer’s examples cannot be 
said to disprove this. For example, in support of his conten- 
tion that among various savages ‘the religious ideas of civilized 
men’ do not exist, he writes :— 


‘ Still more definite evidence is afforded by a people of consider- 
able intelligence, the Zulus, as shown by Mr. Gardiner’s questioning 
of one. 

‘“ Have you any knowledge of the power by whom the world 
was made? When you see the sun rising and setting, and the trees 
growing, do you know who made them and who governs them?” 

‘« Tpai (after a little pause, apparently deep in thought): No ; 
we see them, but cannot tell how they come ; we suppose that they 
come of themselves ”’ (p. 672). 


But the next question and answer, which Mr. Spencer does 
not quote, were as follows :— 


‘“To whom, then, do you attribute your success or failure in 
war?” 


1 Reid’s Works, p. 782 6. 
* Certainly, Professor Max Miiller, to whom Mr. Spencer alludes in 
this connexion, would not dispute it. His view may be gathered from the 


Lectures on the Science of Language, ii. pp. 478 sgg. 490, &c., and Lec- 
tures on the Science of Religion, Lect. iv. 


FF2 
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*“Tpai: When we are sensei oi do not tal cattle, we 
think that our father has not looked upon us.” 


And the rest of the dialogue is to the effect that, though 
the Zulus do not think the spirits of their forefathers made 
the world, they believe that such a spirit ‘looks upon them’ 
when they go to war. This seems to show, then, not that the 
Zulus are without religion, but that they have that particular 
form of religion which Mr. Spencer regards as the foundation 
of all others.? 

But this is not all. It has been pointed out by more than 
one writer that reports of travellers who have failed to elicit 
from individual savages any avowal of belief in a God are to 
be received with much caution. We cannot rely upon them 
unless we are sure that the person who gives the evidence 
knew the language thoroughly,® and had also cultivated such 
friendly relations with the natives as to have got at their real 
opinions.‘ And it happens that this very dialogue is quoted 
by Professor Max Miiller as an example of an untrustworthy 
report.» Out of numerous statements which he takes from 
Bishop Callaway to show the true character of the religious 
ideas of the Zulus, we may cite the following account given by 
‘a very old woman when examined by one of her own 
countrymen’ :— 


‘When we speak of the origin of corn, asking, “ Whence came 
this ?” the old people said, “ It came from the Creator, who created 
all things ; but we do not know him.” When we asked continually, 
‘“‘ Where is the Creator ? for our chiefs we see,” the old men denied, 
saying, “‘ And those chiefs, too, whom we see, they were created by the 
Creator.” And when we asked, ‘“‘ Where is he? for he is not visible 
at all ; where is he then?” we heard our fathers pointing towards 
heaven and saying, “The Creator of all things is in heaven, And 
there is a nation of people there too.” ’ ® 


Not only so; in an earlier part of his book Captain 
Gardiner himself writes of some other Zulus :— 


‘From the conversation which I have had with the prisoners 
during the periods of halting, é¢ appears that they have always had 


' Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country in 1835, p. 283. 

? The Zulus are frequently referred to by Mr. Spencer himself as 
wajdeainion their ancestors. Cf. Eccles. Inst. p. 678, and Princ. of 
Sociology, passim. 

3 We gather that Captain Gardiner made use of an interpreter. Cf. 
Narrative, pp. 27, 163. 
4 Cf. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 378 ; Max Miiller’s Lectures 
on the Science of Religion (1882), pp. 42, 43; & pp. 185, 186. 
> Loc. cit. p. 43. ® Jbid. p. 184. 
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some indistinct idea of a Supreme Being. Nonha’s ' words in reply to 
some inquiries on this point were these : “ We always believed that 
there was an Incosi-peziila” (a great chief above), “who before 
there was a world came down and made it ; he made men,”’ &c.? 


The reader will judge for himself how far the fragment of 
dialogue quoted by Mr. Spencer conveys a fair impression of 
the state of the case. 

We turn to the evidence adduced in proof of the theory of 
ancestor-worship. No one, of course, disputes that this is an 
extremely common form of religion amongst various tribes 
throughout the world. The points to be proved are, that it is 
the only primitive form, and that it is sufficient to account for 
all other religions. Mr. Spencer calls special attention to the 
religious conceptions of the ancient Egyptians, and we will, 
therefore, take this case for consideration. After a summary 
of what he considers to be the evidence on the subject he adds 
the following note :— 


‘It is strange how impervious to evidence the mind becomes when 
once prepossessed. One would have thought that such an accumu- 
lation of proofs, congruous with the proofs yielded by multitudinous 
other societies, would have convinced everyone that the Egyptian 
religion was a developed ancestor-worship. But such proofs appear 
to have no effects in the minds of the theologians and the mytho- 
logists. Though the ancient Egyptian tradition is that “ the land of 
Punt was the original seat of the gods,” whence “ the holy ones had 
travelled to the Nile valley, at their head Amon, Horus, Hathor” ; 
though there is also the tradition that “ during the first age a Dynasty 
of the Gods reigned in the land ; this was followed by the age of the 
Demigods, and the Dynasty of the mysterious Manes closed the pre- 
historic time”; though these traditions are congruous with that 
deification of kings, priests, minor potentates, and, in a sense, even 
ordinary persons, which Egyptian history at large shows us; yet all 
this evidence is disregarded from the desire to ascribe a primitive 
monotheism or a primitive nature-worship. For these the sole au- 
thorities are statements made by the later Egyptian priests or contained 
in certain of the inscriptions—statements, written or spoken, which 
were necessarily preceded by a long period during which the art of 
recording did not exist, and a further long period of culture—state- 
ments which naturally embodied relatively advanced conceptions. 
It would be about as wise to deny that the primitive Hebrew worship 
was that prescribed in Leviticus because such worship is denounced 
by Amos and by Hosea. It would be about as wise to take the con- 
ception of Zeus entertained by Socrates as disproving the gross 


1 A Zulu woman of rank. 

2 Narrative, &c. p. 152. It should be observed that Mr. Spencer 
cites Professor Max Miiller’s book, as well as Captain Gardiner’s, amongst 
his authorities. 
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anthropomorphism of the primitive Greeks. It would be about as 
wise to instance some refined modern version of Christianity, like that 
of Maurice, as showing what medizeval Christians believed.’ ! 

We may remark in passing that we are glad, for once, to 
be able to claim Mr. Spencer as an ally in the cause of old- 
fashioned orthodoxy. We are pleased to find that he does 
not agree with the rationalistic critics whom he usually quotes, 
in referring the Book of Leviticus to a late period of Jewish 
history. But we were not aware that the worship prescribed 
in that Book was denounced by Amos and Hosea. 

With regard to the Egyptian religion, the first importance 
must obviously be assigned to the opinions of those who have 
specially studied the subject. Now we believe that no single 
Egyptologist has considered the Egyptian religion to be a de- 
velopment of ancestor-worship, or has noticed any examples 
of the practice except in the case of deceased kings who were 
regarded as divine in their lifetime. One of Mr. Spencer's 
principal authorities is M. Renouf, to whose //7zbbert Lectures 
he is indebted for many of his quotations. But this is what 
M. Renouf says :-— 

‘There is no confirmation of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s hypothesis 
that the rudimentary form of all religion is the propitiation of dead 
ancestors. Ifthe Egyptians passed through such a rudimentary form 
of religion they had already got beyond it in the age of the Pyramids, 
for their most ancient propitiation of ancestors is made through prayer 
to Anubis, Osiris, or some other gods. The deceased is already de- 
scribed in the funereal inscription as “ faithful to the great God.” And 
in no case can it be proved that the propitiation of departed ancestors 
preceded a belief in divinity of some other kind.’ ? 

The Book of the Dead is of extreme antiquity; many 
chapters are thought to date from a period anterior to the 
Egyptian monarchy. We find in this, along with mention of 
the gods, some purely monotheistic expressions, such as ‘I have 
not despised God in my heart, or to His face, or in matters 
concerning Him.’* And M. Renouf remarks that ‘ throughout 
the whole range of Egyptian literature no facts appear to be 
more certainly proved than these: (1) that the doctrine of one 
God and that of many gods were taught by the same men; 
(2) that no inconsistency between the two doctrines was 
thought of’ * Mr. Poole thinks that Egyptian monotheism 
did not involve the idea of a Personal God,’ but it would 

1 Pp. 693, 694. 2 Hibbert Lectures, 2nd edit. p. 127. 

3 See the famous Negative Confession in the 125th chapter. 

* Hibbert Lectures, p. 92. 


5 Ancient Egypt in tts Comparative Relations (Lectures at the Royal 
Institution) ; Costemporary Review, June 1881, p. 811. 
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appear at least that the polytheistic deities which were 
recognized along with this doctrine were regarded as different 
manifestations of one Power ruling the universe. 

So far back, then, as we can definitely trace the Egyptian 
doctrines we find no confirmation of Mr. Spencer’s views, but 
the reverse. If it should be replied that Mr. Spencer invites 
us to look deyond the age even of the extremely early docu- 
ments which we possess, we may remark that in that case we 
abandon the ground of proof for that of conjecture. Mr. 
Spencer, however, suggests that we find certain traditions and 
practices which are evidently survivals from a primitive worship 
of ancestral spirits. 

He mentions, for instance, a tradition that the gods 
formerly reigned in Egypt. This tradition is now generally 
understood to be purely cyclical in its character ; that is to 
say, it was not the form in which a dim remembrance of 
actual former kings came down to later ages, but was itself 
of later origin, and was the invention of men who looked 
backwards to the beginnings of authentic history, and strove 
to people the blank astronomical cycles beyond with imaginary 
personages and names. The regnal years assigned to these 
supposed royal gods were supplied from calculations based 
upon the cycle of the risings of the Dog Star.' 

The deification of kings is, however, referred to. And 
there can be no doubt that the ruling sovereign of Egypt was 
regarded as divine. He was considered to be the ‘living 
image and vicegerent of the Sun-God.’? But it should be 
observed (1) that in the form in which the deification of the 
king presents itself, the existence of a Deity is already pre- 
supposed, the king being regarded as deriving his divine 
authority from the Sun-God, Ra; (2) that there is not the 
slightest proof that this was due to the king’s ancestors having 
been deified. The example of the apotheosis of the Roman 
emperors at once disposes of the idea that the two things are 
necessarily connected. There can be no pretence that ¢hezr 
deification was due to their supposed descent from divine 
tribal ancestors. Hence it is in no way improbable that the 
deification of the Egyptian rulers was due to a recognition in 
an extreme form of the divine authority of the civil power, 

1 So Brugsch-Bey, History of Egypt, pp. 32, 34 (from which pages 
Mr. Spencer appears to have taken his quotation) ; cf Mr. R. S. Poole, 
Contemporary Review, June 1881, p. 811. Renouf, Azbdert Lectures, 
p. 161. Wiedemann, Agypt. Gesch. (2nd edit.), 1884, p. 160. 

* Renouf, Hibéert Lectures, p. 161. 


5 Cf. Dr. Westcott’s essay on The Two Empires, the Church and the 
World, appended to The Epistles of S. John, pp. 257, 258. 
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and a consequent gradual transfer of divine attributes to the 
head of the state, who was regarded as the viceroy of the 
Deity. 

But Mr. Spencer says that priests were deified, and cites 
the following case :— 

““ Would His Majesty order a god to be sent?” was the address 
to a king of Egypt, when asking for an exorcisor ; and the man who 
was sent was repeatedly referred to as “ that god ”’ (p. 693). 


This refers to the famous tablet of the ‘Possessed Princess,’ 
which, by the way, has recently been shown by Dr. Erman 
to be wholly legendary and non-historical.'_ But the reader, 
if unacquainted with the subject, will hardly be prepared to 
learn that the story is as follows: A princess of the land of 
Bakhten having fallen ill, an envoy of the chief came to the 
king of Egypt, who had married her sister, with the request, 
‘Would thy Majesty send a person acquainted with things’ 
(z.e. a learned man, or magus) ‘to see her?’ Such a person 
was sent, and reported that the princess was possessed with 
an evil spirit ; whereupon the chief sent again, saying, ‘Would 
his Majesty order a god to be sent?’ Accordingly ¢he image 
of the God Khonsu was sent in his ark, with priests, &c., in 
great state, and to him the evil spirit yielded. The expres- 
sion ‘that god,’ in the tablet, refers to Khonsu.2, We have 
surely a right to protest when a writer of Mr. Spencer’s repu- 
tation exhibits such gross carelessness in the statement of 
his facts, and then complains that ‘such froofs appear to 
have no effects in the minds of the theologians and the 
mythologists.’ 

With regard to the treatment of the dead generally, Mr. 
Spencer notices the belief of the Egyptians in a man’s other- 
self or Ka, which accompanied him when alive ; but does not 
explain that this ‘genius’ of the man, as M. Renouf calls it, 
was quite different from the sow/, and that while the Ka, or 
double, was supposed to inhabit the tomb the soul was 
regarded as going to the other world, there to be judged, 
and to have its destiny assigned to it according to its deeds in 
the body. And thus, so far from the rites at the tomb being 
addressed to the disembodied soul, they were addressed to 
the gods on behalf of the soul. The tombs commonly bore an 
inscription asking the passer-by to say a prayer for the welfare 

1 Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, August 
1883. So Renouf, Hzbbert Lectures (2nd edit.), p. 154. 

* See the translation of the tablet by the late Dr. Birch in Records of 


the Past, vol. iv. pp. 54 sgg. (given by Mr. Spencer as his authority), and 
the account of it by M. Renouf, H7zbdert Lectures, pp. 154, 155. 
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of the departed.': Surely to pray for a deceased person is not 
only a very different thing from worshipping him, but is incom- 
patible with a belief in his divinity.’ 

Space does not permit us to follow Mr. Spencer into every 
detail, but we must call attention, before passing on, to his 
treatment of the nature-worship, which plays so large a part 
amongst primitive religions. He seems unable to conceive 
that personification of the objects and forces of nature could 
take place unless they were identified with the ghost of a 
departed chief or friend. ‘A Hawaiian king,’ he tells us, 
‘bore the name Kalani-nui-Liho Liho, meaning “the heavens 
great and dark.”’ He does not allege that this chief was 
identified with the heavens after his death, but he argues that 
‘it is clear’ from this that ‘ Zeus may naturally have been at 
first a living person, and that his identification with the sky 
resulted from his metaphorical name’ (pp. 685, 686). It seems 
to us to be clear on the contrary that this is a conjecture 
as unnecessary as it is far-fetched. Surely it is far more 
reasonable to believe that the great phenomena of nature were 
simply and directly personified. Men perceived in them the 
operation of forces beneficent or terrible, which they could 
not control or understand, but which they not unnaturally 
thought must be due to a personal will such as they were 
conscious of in themselves. It is impossible to examine any 
of the Vedic or Greek myths of the sun or sky or dawn, 
without being convinced that the grandeur and beauty and 
mystery of natural phenomena were the foundation of the 
whole*; and, when once personified, the direct bearing of 
these phenomena upon human well-being was sufficient to 
lead to worship. Thus, for instance, the complete dependence 
of the Egyptians upon the Nile surely accounts for their 
making it a god,‘ without supposing that they happened to 
confuse its name with the name of a dead chief. In other 
instances it would seem that it was the orderly recurrence 
and persistent regularity of natural phenomena which im- 


1 Cf Mr. R. S. Poole, Contemporary Review, July 1881, p. 47. Renouf, 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 137. 

? The soul was in later times believed to be assimilated to the Deity, 
and the deceased is named on the tombs ‘ the Osiris N . . . 2. (Maspero, 
Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de [ Orient, 3rd edit. p. 42, note. Renouf, 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 184). Yet the soul was prayed for, and was not 
prayed to. 

5 Anyone who has read Mr. Ruskin’s Queen of the Air may imagine 
how he, at least, would receive the suggestion that the worship of A-hene 
had its origin in some ignorant savage’s fear of a ghost. 

* Cf Maspero, Hist. Anc. des Peuples de [ Orient, p. 1. 
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pressed the minds of those who were led to worship them. 
M. Renouf points out that the attribute of ‘living or existing 
by or upon rule’ was most constantly connected with divinity 
by the Egyptians ; and he argues that it was in consequence 
of this characteristic of regularity that ‘the sun and moon and 
other powers, even the days of the month and the twenty-four 
hours of day and night, became the great and everlasting Gods,” 
And may we not even conclude, with Professor Max Miller, 
that in some cases men perceived the Divine and welcomed 
it, or yearned after it, long before they knew how to name 
it; and that they gave it the name of the sky as being ‘the 
nearest approach to that conception which in sublimity, bright- 
ness, and infinity transcended all others as much as the bright 
blue sky transcended all other things visible on earth’ ? ? 

Again, with regard to animal-worship. This form of 
fetichism seems to have had for one at least of its original 
elements reverence for a mysterious life and power, mani- 
fested in the beauty and the strange capacities and instincts of 
animals, which were in consequence regarded as embodiments 
of a divine activity. In the case of other matters of detail 
which Mr. Spencer connects with ancestor-worship, it is clear 
that most of them could equally well be accounted for in 
other ways. For example, the priestly functions of the eldest 
male representative of the family. Patriarchal authority 
having arisen from any cause whatever, it would be natural 
for the head of the family to exercise these functions along 
with others. In any ordinary Christian household in England 
Mr. Spencer might find the head of the family reading prayers 
at nightfall. Would he argue that this was connected with 
ancestor-worship ? 

Mr. Spencer’s theory of the origin of natural religions 
seems to us, then, to break down. His proofs are deficient or 
non-existent. He shows, indeed, what no one disputes, that 
in many parts of the world ancestors are and have been 
worshipped, but that is all. And it must be remarked that it 
is entirely fallacious to assume that the ideas and customs of 
the lowest and most ignorant savages are to be taken as 
representing what was originally true of all mankind. It is 
not at all clear that savage races have not gone through a 
process of degradation from an earlier and nobler condition. 
Bishop Callaway tells us that, in reflecting on the tales of the 
Zulus, the belief was irresistibly fixed upon his mind that ‘ the 
Zulus are a degenerated people, that they are not now in the 

' Hibbert Lectures, pp. 120, 121. 
® Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 478 
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condition, intellectually or physically, in which they were 
during “the legend-producing period” of their existence, but 
have sunk from a higher state! And similarly M. Renouf 
writes :-— 

‘It is incontestably true that the sublimer portions of the Egyptian 
religion are not the comparatively late result of a process of develop- 
ment, or elimination, from the grosser. The sublimer portions are 
demonstrably ancient, and the last stage of the Egyptian religion, 
that known to the Greek and Latin writers, heathen or Christian, 
was by far the grossest and most corrupt.’ ? 


It will be observed that, if we adopt such views of the 
actual course of religious thought, the greatest suspicion is 
cast upon Mr. Spencer’s whole method of procedure. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon the general theory of 
the origin of religious institutions, because, if it breaks down, 
as we think it does, in its application to the religions of 
heathendom, the question which Mr. Spencer asks—whether 
the religion possessed by the Hebrews is to be regarded as 
the solitary exception ?—loses ali its force. If the doctrine of 
ancestor-worship fails as an explanation of the ancient Aryan 
or Egyptian mythology, there is no particular reason to suppose 
that it alone will account for Hebrew monotheism. Mr. Spen- 
cer argues that the religion of the Israelites was sufficiently 
like all other religions to lead to the conclusion that it had a 
similar origin. In drawing the comparison, he appears to be 
unable to distinguish between what he calls ‘the plasma of 
superstitions amid which the religion of the Hebrews evolved,’ 
and that religion itself (p. 695). He proceeds to beg the whole 
question by saying, ‘ Under the common title F/ohim were com- 
prehended distinguished living persons, ordinary ghosts, superior 
ghosts, or gods’ (p.696). Thus, he affirms, a polytheism grewup. 
And in illustration of this he has the courage to assert that 
‘Abraham was a demi-god, to whom prayers were addressed’ 
(p.696). Wenaturally look for some authority for this statement, 
and are referred to Ewald. The reader will by this time be pre- 
pared to find that Ewald lends no real support to the assegtion. 
He regards Abraham, indeed, as a sort of typical hero of the 
Hebrew people, and urges that the conception of such heroes 
must be assigned to pre-Mosaic times, since izter alia the 
notion was incompatible with the strict Mosaic religion ; for, 
he says, 7x the sense of antiquity, the true hero was a being 
intermediate between God and man, who may, in such a capa- 

et Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus. Preface to 
vol. 1. 
* Hibbert Lectures, p 9. 
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city, be regarded as hearing the prayers of those who address 
him. Ewald goes on to say that the ‘Great Unnamed’ pro- 
phet (ze. the author of Isaiah xl.—lxvi.), ‘although speaking 
as usual of Abraham and Sarah as the venerable parents of 
the nation (Isaiah li. 1, 2, comp. xlviii. 1), is yet driven to the 
new declaration that the people of Jahveh must not regard 
Abraham and Israel as their fathers and protectors, nor 
address prayers to them, but that Jahveh alone was their Father 
and Redeemer (Isaiah ]xiii. 16, comp. Ixiv. 7 [8]).’ It is evi- 
dent that the notion of prayer is arbitrarily imported into this 
passage. But Ewald is careful not to commit himself to the 
assertion that prayers were ever actually addressed toAbraham. 
He points out that the Mosaic religion absolutely forbade the 
worship of the patriarchs, and adds that it was avoided.! We 
are forcibly reminded of an American writer’s description of 
certain philosophers, ‘whose rule of procedure is to guess at 
the half and multiply by two.’ In this case there has been a 
division of labour. Ewald has done the guessing, and Mr. 
Spencer the multiplying. 

The worship of other gods is denounced in Deut. xxxii. 
17, and by the prophets. Solomon’s wives turned away his 
heart so that he worshipped strange gods. The mysterious 
references to angels and their patronage of different peoples 
in the Book of Daniel indicate, according to Mr. Spencer, a 
general conception ‘essentially polytheistic’ And on such 
evidence he asserts that ‘Jahveh was originally one god (sic) 
among many—the god who became supreme’ (p. 697). 

It is, of course, abundantly clear that the conception of 
the Unity of God was one which was very gradually and slowly 
grasped by the Israelites at large. The tendency to worship 
other gods, side by side with Jehovah, continually recurred 
throughout their history until the discipline of the Captivity 
finally purified the nation from polytheism and idolatry. 
And even amongst those who worshipped Jehovah alone the 
notion that the gods of the nations were xo gods was realized 
with, extreme difficulty. jephthah seems to have thought 
that” Chemosh was as much entitled to reverence from the 
neighbouring nations as Jehovah from the Israelites.? But the 
question is not what a half-heathen judge or a recalcitrant 
people thought, but whether any true revelation of God had 
been made to the chosen nation. 

In.fact, the greater part of Mr. Spencer’s remarks upon 

1 See Ewald, History of Israel, i. pp. 295, 296. Cf Cheyne on Isaiah 
Ixiii. 16. 

* Judges xi. 24. 
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the Old Testament are based upon a confusion between truth 
and the human apprehension and corruption of truth. Chris- 
tians believe that there is one God who is a Spirit, and that 
He revealed Himself to Abraham and Moses and the Prophets. 
But the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews expressly states 
that this revelation was made ‘ by divers portions and in divers 
manners’ (7roAupep@s Kal toduTtpéres). The Old Testament 
is therefore the record of a partial and progressive revelation, 
and it follows as a matter of course that full and complete 
apprehension of the truth is not to be looked for at its various 
stages. The Old Testament shows us that the popular con- 
ception of God amongst the Jews was imperfect and mixed 
with error, but this does not nullify the proofs that they, or at 
any rate their teachers, had nevertheless purer and truer con- 
ceptions of God than were to be found elsewhere in the world. 
The Old Testament records that the higher doctrines and the 
significant rites which were taught to the people were re- 
peatedly forgotten or neglected, that the religion which was 
given them was perpetually corrupted from idolatrous sources, 
But this does not prove that these doctrines were not true, 
that these rites were not prophetic, that this religion was not 
given by God Himself. Would Mr. Spencer argue that the 
Mariolatry, say, of the Spanish Church is an evidence of what 
was originally believed by Christians, or that, if that is rejected 
as false, the truth of Christianity is disproved? But if such 
an argument is absurd, it is no less absurd to argue that the 
essential truth of the Hebrew religion is disproved by the fact 
that it was only gradually understood and from time to time 
corrupted. 

Similar considerations apply to the accommodations to 
human apprehension exhibited in sundry passages of the Old 
Testament ; as when Jehovah is reported to have received 
information or to have repented of what He had done. The 
people to whom these expressions were addressed conceived 
of God as a Personal Being, and rightly so conceived of Him. 
And the way in which the watc&ful providence of such a 
Being and His hatred of the sins of His creatures were 
naturally understood by them is shown by the expressions in 
question. But the ideas conveyed were, as far as they went, 
true ideas. And if anyone chooses to insist that the expres- 
sions used were rhilosophically inexact, it may be replied 
that philosophically exact expressions would, under the cir- 
cumstances, have conveyed no ideas at all. 

Many of Mr. Spencer’s objections are obviously due to 
misunderstanding of the text, and might be easily disposed 
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of ; but it would be tedious to go into further detail, and for 
the most part his strictures do not rise above the level of the 
vulgar cavils of Mr. Bradlaugh’s school.' And we have no 
intention of denying that among the numerous points which 
Mr. Spencer has urged he has happened to notice some real 
difficulties. No student of the Old Testament would probably 
deny that such exist. Some no doubt arise from the corrupt 
state of the text, which the insufficiency of our materials pre- 
vents us from thoroughly dealing with. Many more are due to 
the difficulty of determining how far the true revelation of God 
was in any given case coloured by the popular thought. And 
there are some which our ignorance precludes us from at- 
tempting to solve. Why should we not admit this? The 
fact remains that amid the darkness of the heathen world, 
amid the foul corruptions of nature-worship, and the degraded 
conceptions of idolatry, the Hebrew race grasped and de- 
veloped with ever-increasing clearness and fulness the great 
doctrine of the Holiness of God. That cry of ‘ Holy, Holy, 
Holy,’ which the prophet heard in the Temple, was the 
characteristic utterance of Jewish theology. And as the con- 
sciousness of the contrast between the Creator and His 
creatures, between the Holy God and sinful man, became 
clearer—as the problem of the redemption of a corrupt nature 
came out into sharpey ~rominence—-su the hope of a Deliverer 
became more definite and more pathetic, and the consolation 
of Israel was looked for in the coming of the Messiah. The 
Christian believes that these true thoughts of God, and this 
true expectation of a Saviour, came from God Himself. He 
believes that the rites and ordinances in which these concep- 
tions were embodied were divinely ordained. And he believes 
all this not only because of the intrinsic value and self- 
recommendation of the truths thus proclaimed—not only 
because he finds in the history of the Hebrew patriarchs and 
kings, in the teaching of their prophets, in the prayers and 
confessions and eager longings of their Psalmists, a response 
to the deepest needs and highest aspirations of his own soul— 
but because he finds all that they shadowed forth or partially 
apprehended summed up and realized in the Person of Jesus 
of Nazareth. He recognizes that the same God Who of old 
time spake unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions 


1 The quality of Mr. Spencer’s criticisms may be illustrated by his 
allusion to ‘ the alleged failure of his ’ (Jahveh’s) ‘attempt personally to 
slay Moses,’ and by the reference to the recorded defeat of the Israelites 
by the Philistines, when ‘the ark of God was taken,’ as an admission of 
Jehovah's incapacity (p. 698). 
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and in divers manners hath at the oid of the dep spoken 
unto us in a Son. 

And yet nothing can be more superficial than to treat 
Christianity, as Mr. Spencer does, as a mere natural develop- 
ment of Judaism. The highest conceptions of the earlier 
dispensation, while they were vindicated, were at the same 
time transformed by the Christian revelation. And Chris- 
tianity itself rests, not upon the truth or adequacy of the 
religious conceptions of the Jewish people, but upon the facts 
of the Life and Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Only a very shallow thinker could suppose that the claims of 
Christianity te acceptance can be extinguished by the exhibi- 
tion of a few difficulties in the Old Testament. Mr. Spencer 
has not felt called upon even to allude in passing to the 
historical evidence upon which Christians base their creed. 
He thinks it sufficient to put forward in a couple of con- 
temptuous pages a few ‘parallelisms’ between ‘the more 
developed form of the Hebrew religion’ and those other reli- 
gions which he has satisfied himself are merely the outcome of 
ghost-worship. It is difficult to mention calmly Mr. Spencer’s 
allegation that the doctrine of the Incarnation may be ‘ paral- 
leled’ by the assertion of the Assyrian king Nebuchadnezzar 
that he had been God-begotten ; or his suggestion that the 
holy Eucharist corresponds to those feasts amongst various 
tribes in which the living and dead are supposed to join, or 
in which the ‘ ghost or god’ was supposed to be himself eaten. 
He thinks it worth while to urge amongst ‘ minor likenesses’ 
such points as that kings and wealthy men have enriched 
Greek temples with gifts as others have enriched Christian 
cathedrals, that ‘special providences’ have been believed in 
throughout the world, and that in various religions the ‘ saying 
of grace’ is practised. And then he goes on to ask, what are 
we to conclude from ‘a// this evidence’? We can only say 
for our part that we will not insult the understandings of our 
readers by offering any detailed reply to it.’ But we would 

1 The animus of the book is not concealed. Even when not directly 
attacking Christianity Mr. Spencer loses no opportunity of aiming a side- 
blow at Christian practices and institutions, and not unfrequently his 
eagerness carries him into the region of absurdity. Thus the logic of 
the passage on p. 781, in which it is suggested that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is rather less respectable than a Comanche priest, is about 
on a level with its good taste. Mr. Spencer, it seems, can see no difference 
between a direction by the Archbishop that a certain prayer shall be 
used generally in his province, and the exertion of a pagan priest’s ‘ in- 
fluence with the Deity.’ Nor can he distinguish between a request that 


our soldiers and sailors may be preserved from all perils, and an assump- 
tion that the war has the Divine approval. 
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point out that it is the claim of the Christian religion that it is a 
Catholic religion, and its universality depends upon its meeting 
all the needs and satisfying all the instincts of the human 
soul. The fact, then, that it presents certain parallelisms with 
other religions is not an argument against it, but in its favour. 
For men in all ages and in all parts of the world have been 
seeking God, ‘if haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him.’ And the rites and creeds in which they have expressed 
their religious conceptions, even in their utmost degradation, 
bear witness to the imperious needs and inextinguishable 
hopes of fallen human nature. If Christianity had nothing 
answering to these, it would stand condemned as a system 
incapable of supplying the wants of mankind. 

Thus, for instance, the fact that in various parts of the 
world men have sought communion with the Deity by means 
of a sacrificial meal shows that they have longed for something 
which Christians have learned to call ‘ partaking of the Divine 
nature.’ It shows that they have felt that supernatural power 
might work through material things. It shows that the idea of 
a Sacrament is a natural idea. And to argue from this that 
the Christian Sacrament is a delusion, is to argue that nothing 
can be true which is expressed ina natural form. Ina similar 
way, if the completeness of Christianity in its philosophical 
aspect be pointed out, it is sometimes urged that this philo- 
sophy must be a human invention—in other words, that be- 
cause Christianity is so reasonable, it cannot be true. Surely 

‘this is death and the sole death, 
When a man’s loss comes to him from his gain, 
Darkness from light, from knowledge ignorance, 
And lack of love from love made manifest ; 
A lamp’s death when, replete with oil, it chokes ; 
A stomach’s when, surcharged with food, it starves.’ 


But, in reality, the cause of Mr. Spencer’s contemptuous 
rejection of Christianity lies deeper than the alleged resem- 
blance of some of its features to those of other religions. Mr. 
Spencer is an agnostic. He does not merely confess his 
ignorance on the deepest and most important of all subjects, 
but professes to know that what he calls the ‘Great Enigma’ 
cannot be solved. It has not been sufficiently recognized that 
this sort of dogmatic agnosticism is a confession of the break- 
down of the philosophy which leads to it. It is not, properly 
speaking, a result of that philosophy, but a confession of no- 
result. Mr. Spencer admits that there must be a great Ullti- 
mate Reality, an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which 
all things proceed. He admits that the man of science feels 
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‘compelled to think there must be an explanation of this ; that 
he is continually prompted to imagine some solution of that 
which he nevertheless affirms to be insoluble (p. 843). In other 
words, his philosophy brings him to a deadlock. He finds 
himself in the presence of a limit which he knows to be not 
the limit of existence ; but the fundamental conditions of his 
system preclude him from transcending that limit in thought. 
He is obliged, therefore, to affirm that which is for him un- 
thinkable, and therefore unmeaning. Such a reductio ad 
absurdum ought to suggest a re-examination of the premisses. 
When the theory that the sun moved round the earth broke 
down as an explanation of the facts, men did not announce 
to the world a new gospel of astronomical agnosticism, but re- 
considered the theory. Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, by his own 
showing, breaks down as an explanation of the facts of the 
universe. The universe is not therefore proved to be inex- 
plicable, but the philosophy is proved to be false. 

We have long been convinced that the ultimate conflict 
between religion and its opponents amongst the students of 
natural science must be fought out on the battle-ground of 
metaphysics. Inthe last resort the supposed scientific difficulties 
will be found to depend upon a latent materialism. Probably 
Mr. Spencer would object to be called a materialist, but the 
essential characteristics of materialism, in the sense here in- 
tended, lie in the conception of a world of nature, developing 
in accordance with physical laws, as the ground of mental and 
moral phenomena. It matters nothing to this fundamental 
position that, when pressed, the person who maintains it con- 
fesses that the objects which constitute this world of nature are 
(or,as Mr. Spencer would put it, are only known to us through) 
clusters of states of consciousness.' Any system may be 
called materialistic in which the world is regarded as consti- 
tuted independently of any thinking subject, and which 
attempts to explain by means of the laws and operations of 
the world so constituted the phenomena of the human mind. 
However such a system may be presented, it would be 
materialistic if it were consistent with itself. 

A truer philosophy regards the presentation of an object 
to a subject? not only as the unit of psychological experience, 
but as the unit of existence, so far as existence can be actu- 


' It will be remembered that an imaginary dissection of a brain was 
suggested by Hume. TZveatise of Human Nature (ed. Green and Grose), 
vol. i. pp. 364, 365. 7 

2 We trust that it is not necessary to apologize to our readers for the 
use of the terms ‘ object’ and ‘ subject’ in a metaphysical and technical 
sense, which, we believe, is now generally understood. 
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ally conceived or intelligibly spoken about. An object 
independent of a subject has, in fact, no meaning, nor has a 
subject independent of all objects. The subject of our indi- 
vidual human experience is obviously, and ex vi cermini, not, 
as such, an object. It is not therefore in space or time, which 
are forms under which objects are apprehended. It cannot 
be known to itself zz the same way that objects are known, 
for the simple reason that it is that which knows them. But 
it is the condition and presupposition of all knowledge, and 
it is the basis of the conception of Personality. 

It is this which Mr. Spencer omits from his system; and 
therefore he is unable to conceive of God in the only way in 
which He can be intelligibly represented to thought, or a 
Cause for the universe be intelligibly assigned. Mr. Spencer’s 
‘Infinite and Eternal Energy’ is a purely physical conception. 
But, having affirmed it, he is obliged to reduce it at once to 
inconceivability by insisting on that independence of space, and 
time, and limit, which can only be predicated with any signifi- 
cance of a Personal Being. Mr. Spencer has blocked out the 
light, and then pronounces that it is impossible to see. 

A final objection remains. Mr. Spencer has one reply, 
which he brings to crush all attempts to speak intelligibly of 
God. It is the charge of anthropomorphism. We accept the 
charge. We believe that man was made in the image of God, 
and that therefore he is not so unlike God that he cannot 
obtain through his own nature true knowledge about Him. 
We believe that to God the highest qualities are to be at- 
tributed, and we think that Intelligence and Will are higher 
than merely physical qualities. We hold that to say that 
‘God is Love,’ is to assign to Him a higher characteristic than 
to say that He is an Infinite and Eternal Energy. We say 
that Love is not to be explained by Energy, but that Energy 
is to be explained by Love. Our notions are incompatible 
with Mr. Spencer’s philesophy. We are sorry for it ; but it is 
not our fault if that philosophy leads to what we think an 
absurd result. Yes, we are anthropomorphic, nor can any 
human conception of the Deity be otherwise. If God is to be 
known at all, He must be known in terms of human experience. 
And therefore an adequate revelation of God could only be 
made by means of an Incarnation. 


‘So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, “‘O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power, nor may’st conceive of mine ; 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee! ”’ 
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Art. XIII—THE CHURCH AND THE ELECTIONS. 


1. The Radical Programme. With a Preface by the Right 
Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. (London, 1885.) 

2. Address of Resident Members of the Senate of Cambridge. 
(Cambridge, 1885.) 


WE owe no apology, and we make no apology, for offering a 
few plain words upon a subject so incontestably belonging to 
politics as the late General Election. Undoubtedly the 
Church is not of the world, but it is to put a strain on the 
natural meaning of words, to argue from this truth up to the 
untruth, that the Church is not zz the world, and therefore not 
subject to the good or evil fortune which the world is capable 
of inflicting on every institution which comes under its 
arbitrament. We can only deal with the subject briefly, and 
we therefore rather strive to record impressions, than to 
marshal facts in the minute detail which a full narrative would 
necessitate. In fact, the peculiarity of the situation has been 
that we have had a sharp and definite campaign, and yet no 
regular battle. This breathless sequence of causes and results 
is charaeteristic of an age of telegrams and high-pressure 
journalism, while, in the absence of any definite engagement, 
the truth or falsehood of antagonistic representations of danger, 
or no danger, must be to a considerable extent inferential. 
The labours of the Society which professed to exist for 
the ‘liberation of religion from State control,’ have been for 
years systematic and unwearying, and there is no doubt that 
the dissolution of Parliament found this organization well pre- 
pared to strike a decisive blow. But it had happily enlisted 
an ally whose knowledge was local and restricted, and whose 
zeal was greater than his statecraft, and his vanity so abnormal 
as to incapacitate him from taking any just measure of com- 
peting forces. Mr. Chamberlain measured England by the 
standard of Birmingham ; and althougha recent minister, and 
more than a minister—for he sat in the Cabinet as the repre- 
sentative of a section of a nominally united party—and while 
hoping soon to become a minister again with still more power, 
he said at Glasgow, on September 15, ‘I am a Liberationist. I 
would free the Church from State control, whether in England, 
Scotland, or in Wales; and my opinion of the subject is no 
doubt strengthened by the belief that the appropriation to the 
service of a single sect of funds which were originally destined 
for the benefit of the whole nation is an injustice.’ We will 
GG2 
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not tarry on the monstrous perversion of history embodied in 
this passage, but only with the confession contained in it, that 
disestablishment means disendowment. On October 1 Mr, 
Chamberlain accentuated his position at a meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation held at Bradford by asserting 
that, ‘so far as we know, their’ [that of the poor in the agri- 
cultural districts] ‘decision will be in favour of complete reli- 
gious equality, and for freeing religion from the control and 
interference of the State,’ while he prophesied that the ‘great 
question of religious equality had received an impetus which 
will bring it at once within the range of practical politics.’ It 
was not enough for Mr. Chamberlain to play the orator; for 
he also edited, with a commendatory preface, a volume of 
essays built up of articles collected from the Fortnightly Re- 
view, with the title of The Radical Programme, in which a 
scheme of Church disestablishment and disendowment was set 
forth, framed with the intention, substantially avowed, of break- 
ing the disestablished Church up into hostile fragments. Such 
was the contribution of Mr. Chamberlain; while the Record, 
with most commendable industry, compiled a list of candidates 
which has, under a very hostile scrutiny, been shown to be 
remarkably accurate, and which revealed the startling fact 
that, among the various candidates for Liberal support, 406 
had in some form or other, and under various conditions, 
given pledges to the Liberationist organization. Still, as good 
people continued to believe, Mr. Chamberlain, with all the 
importance which his ever ready assurance had enabled him 
to assume, was not the only nor yet the leading spirit of the 
Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone, at least, would never flinch 
from the defence of that Church to which in youth, in middle 
life, and down to old age, his splendid talents had been devoted 
with a wholeness of heart which had justly endeared him to 
countless Churchmen, who could in no way sympathize with, 
or even understand, his political career. So everyone be- 
lieved, when, in the middle of September, Mr. Gladstone's 
address to his constituency in Midlothian appeared— 


‘verbosa et grandis epistola’— 


the longest election address ever penned, and in it was found 
one paragraph devoted to the Church question. In this Mr. 
Gladstone claimed ‘to qualify over-sanguine expectations, 
and to mitigate alarms, which appear to me exaggerated, 
though they are entertained by many whom, both officially and 
personally, I revere. The severance of the Church of England 
from the State, we were told, ‘cannot become practical until it 
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shall have grown familiar to the public mind by thorough 
discussion, and have been approved.’ Moreover, Mr. Gladstone 
calls for ‘a large observance of the principles of equity and 
liberality, and for the ‘general consent of the nation.’ Then 
follows a sinister suggestion, one of those unsettling asides of 
which Mr. Gladstone is so consummate a master. ‘We can 
hardly; however, be surprised if those who observe that a 
current, almost throughout the civilized world, slowly sets in 
this direction, should desire or fear that among ourselves too 
it may be found to operate. I cannot forecast the dim and 
distant courses of the future.’ Then follows language eulo- 
gistic of the good progress conspicuous among both the clergy 
and laity of the Church, and finally, the extraordinary con- 
clusion, as a reward for such abundant good deeds, ‘ that if this 
great modification of our inherited institutions shall hereafter 
be accomplished, the vitality of the Church of England will be 
found equal to all the needs of the occasion.’ Involved and 
indirect as these sentences were, they could only be accepted 
as carrying one possible meaning, except by professional 
partisans, the genuineness of whose advocacy was on a level 
with the intellectual agreement involved in a barrister accept- 
ing a brief. 

Mr. Gladstone had repudiated the crowning glory of a 
famous and prolonged career, and could be no longer 
reckoned on to defend the privileges with which the piety of 
centuries had endowed the Church of England. Of his 
personal Churchmanship there was no question, but though 
his faith might still be there, the works were gone. Stupefac- 
tion is a mild phrase to describe the feeling which this 
revelation produced, while, to their great credit, Churchmen 
who were in their politics Liberals were among the foremost 
in their expressions of emphatic dissent. The Guardian, of 
which the habitual politics have been a combination of 
moderate Liberalism and staunch Churchmanship, rose to the 
emergency with an uncompromising tone which left nothing 
to be desired, while the 7zwes ranged itself on the side of 
Church defence. It would be utterly impossible to recapitu- 
late even the tithe of the literature of Church defence which 
the crisis produced. The powerful pen, alike logical and 
eloquent, of the Bishop of Peterborough found a fitting theme 
in an occasional Address delivered to his diocesan conference, 
while the timely occurrence of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
primary Charge was made use of with much dignity and force. 
Lord Halifax, as the president of the English Church Union, 
put out a very sensible address on the claims of Church above 
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party. This appeal had a special utility of its own, as it effectu- 
ally counteracted the evil effects which might survive of some 
unwise flirtations with the idea of disestablishment, in which 
a section of very high Churchmen had indulged before the 
question had become practical. But the document which, all 
things being considered, came forth with the greatest weight 
was an address from a select body of men of mark, all but 
one Liberals, and mostly members of the House of Lords, 
headed by Lord Grey, being Churchmen of various com- 
plexions, but all of them zealous for the good estate of the 
Church, and combining to set Church above party. This 
paper advocated the formation of organizations with the 
single object, in face of the elections, of Church defence. Lord 
Selborne, Mr. Gladstone’s late Lord Chancellor, was among 
the signers, and in no long time also a letter appeared from his 
pen, in which he declared that he could barely give the name 
of Liberal to anyone who meditated so great an act of spolia- 
tion as the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church. 
Lord Salisbury, in his speech at Newport, referred to these 
expressions of feeling in appropriate and dignified language, 
and uttered the pregnant sentiment — if the moderate Liberals 
could save the Church, let the Church be saved. 

What, meanwhile, was Mr. Gladstone doing ? Among the 
letters which the controversy elicited on the side of the Church 
were several of singular power contributed to the Zzmes by 
Mr. Bosworth Smith, one of the masters at Harrow, a con- 
sistent and well-known Liberal, in which he gave expression in 
language of pathetic eloquence to his sorrow at Mr. Gladstone's 
declension from his first estate, and to the too significative 
ambiguity of his language. Mr. Gladstone, who did not care 
to answer other letters or declarations, not even the one eman- 
ating from that influential body of his habitual followers, 
wrote to Mr. Bosworth Smith a letter in which he laid down 
with characteristic vehemence that ‘it is not by the Liberals, 
or even by the Radical portion of the Liberals, that the great 
subject of English disestablishment is at this moment forced 
forward ; it is forced forward by the Tories, to whose obvious 
motive I have referred, and I regret to find from your letters 
that you think their manceuvre may in certain cases have some 
promise of success.’ Mr. Gladstone can even read the inmost 
thoughts of his antagonists: ‘ Whether the Tories will greatly 
lament the acceleration of that crisis’ (disestablishment), ‘ pro- 
vided the fear of it shall have strengthened them as a party 
in the meantime, I do not feel sure.’ Inconceivable is the 
only word with which to describe these sentences, but it is a 
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miserably weak one in the face of Mr. Chamberlain’s provo- 


cations, the Radical Programme, the more than four hundred 
compromised candidates, Mr. Gladstone’s ambiguities, the 
declaration of Whig peers. Yet it is a position from which 
Mr. Gladstone has not merely declined to recede, but has 
repeated and amplified in elaborate phrases of grim contempt 
in his series of Midlothian speeches. This painful revelation 
of self-deception was one which jarred acutely on many 
tender feelings, while Churchmen to whom the Church is above 
party were driven to regard the once illustrious and beloved 
champion of all things most holy, as a shattered idol. The 
necessity of our narrative compels us to record the fact, but 
itis one which we refuse to dwell upon at greater length 
than need requires. Two unambiguous lines, such as ‘I do 
not regard disestablishment as any legitimate element of the 
Liberal creed, and I will do all I can to resist so great a cala- 
mity, were that which was expected from him, and such 
simple assurance would have calmed many fears, and stayed, 
to a great measure, the mischief. Yet nothing like this could 
be extracted from the great master of words, but in place angry 
recriminations ; and, as Churchmen had not taken leave of their 
wits, they could but draw their inferences, while Mr. Glad- 
stone shrunk back behind accusations of hypocritical cunning 
and simulated piety, in which the tone was even more 
painful than the argument, for it amounted to a denial of the 
possibility of genuine care for the Church on the part of 
political opponents. 


‘Who would not mourn if such a one there be, 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ?’ 


It may be urged in mitigation of too severe a judgment 
that the controversy was raging, not over the Church in its 
spiritual character, but in that of an establishment, and that 
among the persons who have made themselves prominent in 
Church defence may be found those whose perception of and 
care for the Church is confessedly Erastian. We grant all 
this, and yet we assert, on the other hand, that the higher 
any Churchman places the spiritual advantage accruing from 
the existence in this country of, and the honour shown to, 
the pure branch of the Catholic Church set up among us, the 
more manfully is he bound to resist to the death the sacrilege 
and the eclipse of spiritual privileges involved in disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. Supposing the objector to put 
in the surrebutter that the cause of establishment in Scot- 
land was part of the political question, we should have no 
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difficulty in replying that while we cannot pretend to care for 
the Scottish Kirk as we do for the Church of England, yet we 
do care a great deal for pillage, and for the withdrawal of 
spiritual privileges in however imperfect a form they may be 
presented, as well as for that denial of the overlordship of 
God above the concerns of earth which is involved in the 
theory of disestablishment. Great Roman dignitaries and 
theologians have come forward to say generous words in 
behalf of the Church of England, and we may well with 
similar feelings befriend our Scotch cousins. 

Compendiously stated, the distinguishing feature of the up- 
rising has been that it was not a High Church, nor a Low Church, 
nor certainly a Broad Church movement, but a whole Church 
one, a movement in which the idea of Church as a something 
in itself concrete and desirable was the dominant considera- 
tion. Difference of theory, difference of doctrinal and historical 
position, existed, as they always have done, but the something 
which is the Church of England was the existing precious 
fact before which disputes, so often very embittered, fell back 
in a respectful silence. 

The practical result has been, not to dilute the better 
Churchmanship of those whose motives for bestirring themselves 
were of the higher and deeper order, but very sensibly to give 
strength and backbone to that large multitude whose adhesion 
to the Church was of a more lukewarm and uncertain quality. 
We have no hesitation in saying that we believe the conscious 
Churchmanship of England is not only wider in its area, but 
more genuine in its quality, than it was half a year ago. An 
interesting example and proof of what we say has come under 
our own cognizance. 

In places so remote from each other as Hastings, as a flour- 
ishing town in Gloucestershire, and as Bolton in Lancashire, 
large meetings were interested and stirred by arguments 
founded on the clear and unflinching announcement of the 
continuity of the Church of England before and after the 
Reformation. Such a statement made to a miscellaneous 
gathering a few years ago would have been scouted as rank 
Popery, palpably sophistical, and contemptuous of the Pro- 
testant Reformation ; now it proved to he not merely tolerable 
but popular, an argument to conjure with and rouse large 
gatherings. On the other hand, at Worcester we heard a 
Roman Catholic gentleman of ancient lineage, and at Hastings 
a Dissenter of middle-class surroundings, both avow their 
own beliefs, and then proceed to stand up in defence of the 
Church of England as the great bulwark of religion in the 
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land. But why go very far ahead when we find Cardinal 
Manning and Cardinal Newman appealing in the name of 
Christianity for the English Church? That English Church, so 
defended, must mean something and must be doing something. 

On the very eve of the elections a letter appeared, short, 
but much to the point, from Lord Salisbury, written to a cor- 
respondent in Scotland, and therefore directed, in the first 
instance, to the Scotch question, but capable of direct appli- 
cation to the broader one of the spoliation of the English 
Church. Lord Salisbury takes occasion to note in reference 
to Mr. Gladstone’s language : ‘If he spares the Church now 
it is not for love of it, but because it takes a long time to cut 
down. He more than once uses the metaphor that disestab- 
lishment is not yet “ripe.” The phrase implies that in due 
time it will become ripe, and that when it is ripe the fruit will 
be plucked.’. The effect of this letter on Mr. Gladstone was 
to make him supplement his three promised meetings in Mid- 
lothian with a fourth, in which he denounced with a marked 
increment of irritable hostility those who were, as he averred, 
usiig ‘ Church, Church, Church,’ for party objects, and whom 
he held up to ridicule in the whimsical apologue of the peewit. 
So at last the election itself was reached, and the later history 
of the crisis need not occupy much space. Mr. Chamberlain 
found it convenient not to withdraw, but to adjourn his threats. 
The Liberation Society only carried 34 English, 9 Welsh, and 
8 Scotch members, while it had to mourn the defeat of 36 
English, 1 Welsh, and 4 Scotch candidates, though Mr. 
Carvell Williams was one of the successful list, and dises- 
tablishment was kept out of sight at the polling booths. All 
this proved, not that the scare was baseless, but the unexpected 
strength and popularity of the Church party. Not one word, 
however, of penitence, not a whisper of recantation has been 
heard from any fugleman of the enemy, and accordingly the 
danger is not overpast. We have had the measure of success 
which shows that the Church is strong in self-defence if it will 
defend itself; but it does not show that there is a reliable vzs 
inerti@é sufficient in the country to oppose a passive resistance 
to the onslaught of men who will very certainly not be molli- 
fied by so mortifying a discomfiture. The newspapers have 
most opportunely told us that Mr. Chamberlain, at all events, 
does not omit to give timely warning of his intentions, for 
after reiterating the alleged inconsistency of establishment 
with ‘religious equality’ and the ‘fundamental principles of 
Liberalism,’ and declining to offer an opinion as to the time 
for practical solution, he asserts that ‘ meanwhile it is the duty 
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of all of us who have faith in our principles to advocate them 
on every occasion, and endeavour to educate the majority of 
the people to our views.’ 

It is a natural instinct to ask what use can be made of the 
escape, and ‘Church reform’ are words which rise spontaneously 
to many lips, and the idea has found more than one mouth- 
piece. We may particularly note that the University of 
Cambridge has in these latter times again stepped into the 
position of leadership in the Church, so long and so idly assigned 
to Oxford, as a monopoly, by writers who find it convenient 
to forget that, excepting Laud and Hammond, all the leaders 
of the Church revival of the seventeenth century, from Overall 
and Andrews, to Barrow and Pearson, were Cambridge men. 
Two documents emanating from that university, and both of 
them most influentially signed, have simultaneously appeared. 
One of them, an emphatic disapprobation of the anti-Church 
agitation, is signed by resident members of the senate ‘ con- 
curring generally in the political legislation hitherto promoted 
by the Liberal party.’ The other and shorter document is an 
address to the archbishops and bishops from residents with no 
distinction of political party. Travelling as both papers do 
on very similar ground, we think, not meaning the slightest 
disrespect to the Liberal address, that we had better confine our 
remarks to the practical suggestions with which alone we are 
concerned, contained in the more authoritative manifesto. 
Curiously, the Liberal address is rather in deprecation of legis- 
lation, while the other one points to it. This memorial pos- 
tulates as its razson d’étre the advantage which may be taken 
of ‘the revival of public interest in ecclesiastical questions,’ 
and this is undoubtedly a strong plea, while it is a truism to 
add that no seeming opportuneness should encourage real 
recklessness. Recourse to Parliament, though it is not named, 
underlies the recommendations as a whole, and as against 
recourse to Parliament, even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, we have a deep-seated apprehension, not so much 
from the dread of the more superficial danger arising out of 
the character of the measures which may be submitted for legis- 
lation by a responsible Government—these will have generally 
been carefully cooked—as from remembering the treatment 
to which they are liable when they reach committee. Generally 
speaking, a Church Bill introduced by a responsible authority 
will, whether wise or unwise, represent tangible statecraft and 
acquaintance with ecclesiastical affairs, for it is sure to have 
episcopal backing more or less. But we certainly cannot say 
as much of the possible or probable handiwork of its critics 
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or lacks knowledge of or care for Church interests, and is 
more anxious to pass something than to pass the right thing, 
a well-meant attempt may easily end ina disaster. Person- 
ally we believe that the present Prime Minister has backbone, 
but this circumstance only incidentallv affects the question. 
On the other hand, the infant Parliament contains a dis- 
turbing element unknown to all which have come before 
in the terribly unknown quantity of its eighty-six Home 
Rule Members. We fear that if the good-will now shown to 
our Church by English Roman Catholics auspicates anything 
on the part of the Irish brigade, it will be an attitude of 
bitter hostility, for of course they expect to find their oppor- 
tunity in weakening and injuring England. The recommen- 
dations themselves are temperate in their substance and in 
the tone with which they are introduced, and we are able, 
subject to the cautions which we have indicated, to enter 
upon their examination in a very favourable spirit. ‘Abuses 
connected with the sale of patronage’ are a sore which all 
friends of the Church wish to see healed. We note with 
much pleasure that the memorialists do not hint at the aboli- 
tion of such sales. ‘ Excessive inequalities or anomalies in the 
distribution of revenues’ is a more intricate consideration, and 
we may reasonably point out that the gradual, but in the 
long run, extensive remedy, by healthy levelling up and 
judicious division of cures, which has been applied to this 
grievance, is one of the reforms which have stamped the Church 
history of the last half-century. The topic should not be 
introduced as if nothing had been done. On the other hand, 
any violent process of levelling down would lead to a general 
impoverishment, notably in excess of any casual benefit, and 
all that could follow would be the wide degradation in the 
quality of the clergy. We wish the memorialists had been 
more explicit in defining this recommendation, as much of 
the alleged grievance comes from the creation of insufficient 
incumbencies, where existing parishes would have been more 
wisely worked by curacies established on collegiate principles, 
Difficulties in the way of ‘the removal of ‘criminous and in- 
competent clerks’ are universally felt to be a thing which 
only exists to be got rid of. But in this direction also some- 
thing has already been done—the oddly named Pluralities Act 
of the last session is a case in point. 

The paragraph which will attract the most attention is the 
following :— 
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‘But the reform which we believe to be most urgently needed is 
a more complete development of the constitution and government 
of the Church, central, diocesan, and parochial ; and especially the 
admission of laymen of all classes, who are dona fide Churchmen, to 
a substantial share in the control of Church affairs.’ 


With the remark in passing that our definition of a ‘ dond 
jide Churchman’ is a communicant, we may observe that the 
strongest evidence which could be tendered of the desirability 
of this recommendation is that with a single exception it is 
already in the course of authoritative and active accomplish- 
ment. Diocesan conferences and the consultative House of 
Laymen in connexion with the Convocation, which is in actual 
course of election, correspond exactly to the central and 
diocesan development which is sketched out. The one point 
which is still a legacy for the future is that upon which we are 
bound to part company with the recommendations. Assum- 
ing, as we do, that the paper points to Parliamentary regula- 
tion, we should be exceedingly sorry to see a parochial 
development of the constitution and government of the Church, 
for this must mean the creation by statute of cast-iron paro- 
chial councils, such as those in which Canon Fremantle, whose 
influence had, we should suppose, sunk to zero, delights. 
There are plenty of means and methods of elastic and infor- 
mal consultation between parson and flock, more every day, 
and the wise man will leave the system to work itself out. 
The council, on some doctrinaire basis octroyé by Queen, Lords, 
and Commons, would, after doing infinite mischief in the 
course of enactment, be turned loose on every parish of the 
land as the symbol of distrust and disunion and an instrument 
for the quickening and perpetuation of feuds, fads, and crot- 
chets. Let the promoters of the address accept a friendly 
and timely warning and withdraw a recommendation which 
probably slipped into their paper from some fancied call of 
symmetry not much noticed nor cared for by its authors. 

After all, there is one item of Church Reform which was 
only two years ago in the forefront of all ecclesiastical deside- 
rata, the offshoot of fierce struggles and deep discontent, 
and one which came recommended by a Royal Commission 
of exceptional authority. Of course we mean the reform of 
the Ecclesiastical Judicature. How comes this not to form 
an element in the scheme of the memorialists? It is difficult, 
except on its penal side, to suppose that they can have over- 
looked it, and if they remembered it, it is difficult to understand 
how they can have put it aside. 
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The Rev. Benjamin Webd. 


3n fAemoriam 


THE REV. BENJAMIN WEBB. 


A toss which saddens the whole Church of England has fallen upon 
us with peculiar severity. The Rev. Benjamin Webb, since 1862 
Vicar of S. Andrew’s, Wells Street, London, and since 1881 Pre- 
bendary of Portpool, in S. Paul’s Cathedral, has for five years, and 
since the death of Canon Ashwell, edited the Church Quarterly 
Review, with how much industry, ability, and fertility of resource, 
with what depth of theology, and fineness of literary touch, our readers 
can appreciate for themselves better than we can expound to them. 
This was no wonder, for he did not bring a prentice hand to the 
work. When he was only two years out of his teens, and still an 
undergraduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, he undertook the editor- 
ship of the Accestologist, the organ of the Cambridge Camden Society, 
of which he was secretary. The first number was issued in November 
1841, and he continued that labour of love till the magazine ceased 
to appear, after a career of twenty-seven useful, busy years, fruitful 
in manifold contributions to the study of ritual, architecture, art, 
and music—all of them included in the new but timely title of 
Ecclesiology. 

Our contribution to the great work of the Church revival belongs 
to a later stage of that wonderful event, so that we feel it to be a kind 
of filial duty to proclaim how nearly one to whom we are so indebted, 
is identified with its earlier and, as we may well call it, its heroic age. 
This is not the place to dwell upon the priceless services rendered in 
the ways which we have indicated to the Church cause by the Society 
formed by Webb himself and John Mason Neale in 1839, and which 
left Cambridge for London, and changed its name to Ecclesiological 
Society, in 1846. Among the Oxford recruits enlisted by that most 
politic action, William Scott occupies a distinguished place, and as 
the Christian Remembrancer, so \ong identified with him, was our 
predecessor and model, so in this fact, coupled with the aid which he 
gave to Webb in his ecclesiological labours, a distinct bond of union 
may be gladly welcomed, in which the Ecclesiological movement, 
the Christian Remembrancer, and the Church Quarterly Review will 
be found to possess a more than usual connexion of objects and of 
actors. 

The early maturity and completeness with which Mr. Webb’s 
views were reached by the process of clear logic, and systematically 
ranged in their relations to each other, was a conspicuous element in 
his intellectual and moral career. He was not one-who moved by 
leaps and bounds, often, it may be, exchanging the safe for the 
slippery foothold. Wise, when young, in excess of his years, he 
proved himself, as time rolled on, more and more buoyant and full of 
resource, for he never wasted himself by the superfluous indulgence 
of creating otiose change. He had, in fact, made a name at Cam- 
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bridge while the Oxford Tracts were still in the course of publication, 
but, to go down a few years, Mr. Webb in holy orders, and immersed 
in the practical work of the priesthood, took up the position, 
from which he never flinched, of an Anglicanism which was equally 
incapable of compromise and. of excess, before Dr. Hampden was 
made a bishop ; before Mr. Gorham troubled the Church ; before 
the Papal Aggression drove men crazy; before rifts and divisions 
appeared among those who should have been a united Church party ; 
before the sharp discipline of the Public Worship Regulation Act 
came to remind us that we were brethren. Through these changes 
and chances the calm deliberate student moved on his course to 
cheer, to counsel, and to suggest. He was alive to the benefit 
secured by the Liddell and Westerton judgment ; and when, fourteen 
years later, a staggering blow, as it seemed, was dealt to Catholic 
worship by the Purchas jucgment, instead of sitting down to deafen 
the air with idle complaints, he put himself shoulder to shoulder with 
his senior curate, Mr. (now Bishop) Kingdon, in the forefront of the 
remonstrants, to whose steadfastness it is due that the decision fell 
comparatively harmless, and was in a few years reversed. 

Mr. Webb’s administration of S. Andrew’s Church was the index 
of hismind. The church, when he succeeded to it in 1862, had been 
consecrated for fifteen years. Mr. Fallow, who watched with much 
vigilance under the fostering care of Dean Chandler over its earliest 
fortunes, died a few months after the consecration, and Mr. James 
Murray succeeded to the cure—a Churchman ahead of his age, and 
universally beloved as a man of a most genial nature. He soon made 
a position for S. Andrew’s in the forefront of the rising London move- 
ment, which was strengthened by the steadfastness of parson and 
flock, during the delirium of 1850-51. In time, failing health, and 
powers overstrained, made it manifest that Mr. Murray’s best days 
were over, and his death at the beginning of 1862 left the church 
in a languishing condition. Some rather curious coincidences had 
put Mr. Webb in the front rank of possible successors, and Lord 
Palmerston, in whom for that time lay the patronage, called him 
from a remote parish in the highlands of North Staffordshire, to the 
incumbency of S. Andrew’s. The good services of Sir William 
Hayter, who was, of course, very influential with Lord Palmer- 
ston, in Mr. Webb’s behalf should not be forgotten. Webb thus 
found himself conducting that which proved the last act of his life’s 
drama, reaching from the beginning of 1862 to the end of 1885. It 
was an all but quarter of a century of symmetrical and continuously 
augmenting success which, if it had not been so successful, might 
have been called monotonous. Of course, the fleeting troubles were 
there, and to a man of the consuming zeal of the vicar (as the ‘ per- 
petual curate’ became under the operation of Bishop Wilberforce’s 
Act) they were full enough of anxiety. But in retrospect, and now 
that he is gone, they have shrunk to very little, and the annals of 
Mr. Webb’s reign at S. Andrew’s are the records of a conspicuous 
and continuous felicity. The secret of this may undoubtedly be 
sought, as in other circumstances, so in the grasp of destderata, and 
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of the means provided for their supply. Webb realized the double 
character of a town parish, and in developing either phase was careful 
not to allow the other one to suffer detriment. The church must be 
the centre of worship, and, in the case of S. Andrew’s, of a worship 
very devotional, and very splendid ; and the parish must equally be 
the centre of multitudinous and all-embracing good works. The 
services of S. Andrew’s soon attained celebrity, earned alike by their 
magnificence of execution, and by the deep devotional feeling which 
was their informing spirit. S. Andrew’s was not a church at which 
one found the honour due to the Celebration balanced by careless 
Mattins and Evensong, nor yet that ideal of an old-fashioned class 
of organists—oppressive Mattins and Evensong, mated with hurried 
Celebrations. The music was in the highest sense of the words 
scientific and artistic, and the works of masters living and dead were 
equally given with the highest musical skill combined with unfailing 
reverence, and the Christian year was expressed and set forth with 
a discriminative emphasis, nowhere exceeded. As the word has in 
later times come to be understood, the ritual was not very ‘high,’ 
while in this connexion it is not immaterial to put on record, in 
passing, that from the time he received priest’s orders Mr. Webb 
invariably adopted (when he was master) the eastward position. 
Mr. Webb had no quarrel with vestments, far from it, but he came to 
the conclusion that he best brought, and kept together, his congrega- 
tion by acquiescing in the fact that for S. Andrew’s, such an addition 
to the externals of worship would be inopportune. The Daily Sacri- 
fice stood in his eyes on a different and higher level, and this he 
introduced, besides adopting altar lights at Celebrations. His habitual 
congregation was at different hours of a very varied character. At 
times, S. Andrew’s was thronged with the poor and with the middle 
classes ; at other hours, it was remarkably representative of all the 
influence derived from professional eminence, scientific or literary 
power, and social standing. The worship to which these were invited 
was the so-called ‘Cathedral’ service, rendered with a devotion, to 
which till lately the Cathedrals have been strangers. But, as we 
have said, S. Andrew’s Church was only an element in its mission, 
and, at S. Andrew’s, works of temporal charity for the old, infirm, 
and destitute, and of spiritual help for those too weak to walk alone, 
were elaborately planned, and unflinchingly acted out. Mr. Webb’s 
catechetical classes on Wednesdays and Saturdays—especially the 
latter, to which for years he had given unflagging attention, at the 
cost of great personal exertion—were known throughout all London. 
The schools were a great organization, and from the Créche for the 
infants, up to the schools for boys and girls who trembled at the name 
of the Government inspector, success deservedly crowned untiring 
exertions. The number, the devotion, and the discipline of the 
multitudinous lay-helpers of both sexes stamped the church, and 
testified to the magnetic influence of the vicar’s force of character, 
and lovable disposition, while the confraternities (1) of Young Men, 
(2) of Young Women, and (3) of Men and Women, were framed with 
tules which gave the best guarantee for the permanence of the bond 
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thus created, in the lightness of the reins with which they were driven, 
We feel it the more incumbent to insist upon these features of the 
system of S. Andrew’s, because we are not without our suspicions that 
the excellence of the musical services may have so forcibly arrested 
general attention, as to induce some persons who only knew S. 
Andrew’s generally, to recognize no further merits in it. 

There was a singular pathos attaching to Mr. Webb’s funeral. 
The first part of the service was said in his own church, with all the 
religious beauty befitting such an event, attended by crowds of every 
station of life, but one in the universal grief at such a bereavement. 
Then the remains were carried off, attended by not a few particular 
mourners, to the village churchyard of Aldenham, in Hertfordshire, 
and deposited in consecrated ground by the vicar, a former curate of 
St. Andrew’s, much beloved by Mr. Webb. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Consuetudinarium Ecclesiae Lincolniensis (A.D. 1258-1279). With 
Introductory Notes by CHRISTOPHER WorpDswortTH. Edited 
by H. E. Reynotps. (Exeter, 1885.) 
Ir is satisfactory to find that one by one the statutes and customs of 
our cathedral and collegiate churches are being rescued from the 
dust of chapter libraries. The statutes of Wells and S. Paul’s have, 
been quite lately published ; the Ordina/e of Exeter is still in progress ; 
and here is a part at all events of the book of customs of Lincoln. 
The Consuetudinary of Westminster Abbey, now in manuscript in the 
British Museum, would repay a careful editing, and we are glad to 
hope that there is a chance of its being published in a volume with 
other important documents, bearing upon the old Benedictine Abbey 
of S. Peter. 

Lincoln Use is one of the four or five English Uses spoken of in 
the preface to the Prayer Book and in Edwardian Acts of Parlia- 
ment. But though there can be thus no doubt as to the separate 
existence of the Use, yet little evidence on this point had been found, 
until a fragment of the Missal was discovered by Dr. Henderson in 
a Bodleian manuscript. - The recovery of the whole Use would be a 
matter of the deepest interest ; but the book now before us does not 
help us much in this direction. Valuable as it is, its title tells us 
what to expect. It is one which deals with ceremonialism rather than 
with ritualism, if we may borrow a distinction from Mr. Beresford 
Hope. It tells us little as to the words of the service, but a great 
deal as to the different ceremonies. It answers, in fact, more to a 
modern French Cérémonial, than to the ancient Ordinale. As an 
instance, much is said as to the way in which the bells should be 
rung before service, and a very great deal of space is taken up with 
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these directions. Then we are told how the clergy should walk in 
the processions on Sundays and other holidays, what tombs should 
be incensed, and how many candles should be lighted. To us 
moderns it may be more interesting to note that a few of the Lincoln 
colours are indicated ; for in the present English Church service the 
use of a colour is often the only means of marking the season, and 
so in a measure supplies the place of an antiphon in the old, in 
striking the keynote, which is to dominate the tone of the service 
which follows. Martyrs were red at Lincoln, as everywhere else ; 
green or brown was used for confessors, and saffron for holy women. 
We know further, from the inventories taken in the sixteenth century, 
that yellow was one of the colours for Lent; red was worn on Good 
Friday and during the ferial season. A white cope is described as 
adorned with representations of the three kings, the shepherds, and 
the angels, with a ‘scripture’ of Gloria in Excelsis ; so that it is likely 
that white was used at Christmas and Epiphany. In churches in the 
diocese we know also that white was used for feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin and virgin saints, for Lent, vigils, and feriz. Green was worn 
on Ascension Day and Trinity Sunday, and blue on Whit Sunday, at 
the prebendal church of Thame, which was in the ancient diocese of 
Lincoln. At the cathedral church there was among the white copes 
one used on S. Mark’s Day, most likely for the procession, the 
Greater Litany, ‘ paned with white, red, and black.’ If these mate- 
rials were to be accepted as evidence, there could be constructed 
with them easily an outline of the old Lincoln sequence of colours. 
The great point wanting is the colour for Easter.' 

The Book gives also a rapid sketch of the ceremonies at matins and 
vespers, as well as of those to be followed at High Mass. It would 
seem that three deacons and three subdeacons assisted the priest in 
his office: the first deacon and subdeacon wore vestments of the 
same suit as the celebrant; the second, of another suit; the third, 
of a third suit. 

The preparation of the bread and wine for the Eucharist, the 
mixing of the wine and water in the chalice, and the setting of the 
bread and wine on the altar, at some point in the service before the 
Gospel, would seem to have been ceremonies very widely spread, if 
not universal, in medizval Germany, Spain, and France. Thiers 
speaks of it as a ‘superstition’ persisting in his time (Z7razté des 
Superst. ch. x. § ix.) In the Mozarabic and Dominican rites it is 
done to this day at the beginning of Low Mass. In some medizval 
churches and among the Cistercians the bread and wine were set 
on the altar between the Conjiteor and the /ntrott ; but in the greater 
number it would seem that at High Mass at all events the bread and 
wine were prepared just before the Gospel. This is the practice of 
the Dominicans at High Mass, and it was also anciently the custom 
both at Sarum and at Lincoln. But with the modern Dominicans 


1 All who are interested in the question of colours ought to read the 
Notes on Liturgical Colours by J. Wickham Legg, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., 
1882, [Ed. C.Q.] 
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and at Sarum the bread and wine were then immediately set on 
the altar, while at Lincoln they were taken ‘to some fit and proper 
place behind the altar,’ and the second deacon then spread the 
corporal on the altar. Now, in passing, it may be permitted to ask 
whether this German, French, Spanish, and English custom of setting 
the bread and wine on the altar at an early point of the service, 
often before it was really begun, throws some light on a like practice 
which we may remember in our younger days in the Church of Eng- 
land. Was that but a survival from the Middle Ages? From the 
second Prayer Book of Edward VI. to the last revision of Charles II. 
there was no direction to set the bread and wine on the Holy Table 
immediately before the prayer for the Church militant; and in the 
absence of any direction, like that in the present Prayer Book, a 
medizval practice may have been kept up. We know little of the 
ceremonies at Low Mass either at Lincoln or Sarum; but Martene 
(De Antig. Eccl. Rit. tom. i. p. 228, ed. 1788) has preserved to us 
a Rouen Ordo of just the same age as this Zzber JViger, in which the 
priest, after washing his hands and vesting himself in a rochet, is 
directed to prepare the bread and wine, and afterwards to put on 
the Mass vestments and begin the service. Now, when the bishop’s 
see was moved to Lincoln just after the Norman Conquest, the litur- 
gical books were ordered to follow the customs of Rouen, and it is 
thus likely that this Rouen custom was followed at the Lincoln Low 
Mass. But this is not true at all points. John of Avranches wrote 
about the time of the Norman Conquest a description of the cere- 
monies of Rouen, and they certainly do not agree altogether with 
those described in the Ziber Niger. Possibly it was in the saying 
and singing, not in the ceremonies, that the two Churches were the 
same. We know that in 747 all England accepted the Roman 
books, then probably the same as those in use in Gaul, into which 
country the Roman rite was at that time being introduced ; ; and the 
resemblance to one another of the English, French, German, and 
Spanish rites may perhaps be explained by a statement of Rudolf of 
Tongern (De Canonum Observantia, prop. xxii. apud Hittorpium), 
that they have all one common origin in the rite which prevailed 
in the parish churches of Rome before the time of Nicholas III. 
During his pontificate, which began in 1278, all the old Roman books 
were removed from the Roman churches, and their places taken by 
the books of the Franciscan Friars, which Haymo of Feversham, 
their General and an Englishman, had modelled on the shortened 
rite which was practised in the Pope’s chapel. And thence arose 
the evils which continue to the present day, the neglect of the ferial 
psalms and of the reading of Holy Scripture, caused by the incessant 
interruption of Franciscan or local festivals and the recitation of the 
office of the dead. Honest Rudolf protests as roundly as if he were 
Robert Grosseteste himself against the encroachments of the Curia 
and in favour of national and local customs; and from what he 
declares it would seem likely that if we could discover the Lincoln 
Missal and Breviary which correspond to the dates of the Liber 
Viger, we should have a liturgy much more like the ancient Roman 
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than those thrice revised books which are spread about the world 
on the authority of the Roman Curia, and that have their origin in 
the customs of the Papal chapel rather than in the use of the Roman 
Church, whose name they have usurped. 

The Church of Lincoln may be congratulated on the good fortune 
which has brought to it such editors of its liturgical books. In 
compiling his very interesting and valuable introduction on the 
Consuetudinarium, and on other manuscripts in the muniment room 
of Lincoln Cathedral, Mr. Wordsworth has had the great advantage 
of Mr. Bradshaw’s assistance, always so readily given, and so de- 
servedly prized. All must share Mr. Wordsworth’s hope that he 
may one day give the world the benefit of his own independent 
researches on these precious documents. 


On the Words ‘ O Sapientia’ in the Kalendar. By EVERARD GREEN, 
F.S.A. (Archzologia, vol. xlix. 1, London, 1885.) 


From the ‘ Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity,’ which com- 
pose—to quote the second title of the publication—the newly issued 
part of the Archzologia, we have selected for special notice a paper 
which was read before the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. Everard Green, 
on ‘The Greater Antiphons,’ ‘the heralds of Christmas,’ as Cardinal 
Newman calls them. The paper is a thorough piece of work, which 
it would have given pleasure to a Martene or a Mabillon to read ; 
and, if we may venture a forecast, it is very unlikely that any 
considerable addition will hereafter be made to Mr. Green’s work, 
which is, we believe, the first attempt to write the history of these 
antiphons. 

The antiphons themselves, in their English dress, are well known 
to us from their translations in Aymns Ancient and Modern, and 
other books. They are nothing but a cento of quotations from 
Holy Scripture, oftentimes most cunningly welded together, and each 
antiphon forms a beautiful prayer to our Lord to come among us and 
save us. The Dean of Norwich (Goulburn’s Collects, &c., vol. 1. p. 141, 
3rd ed.) proposes that during the eight days before Christmas the anti- 
phons should be sung instead of the ‘ Venite,’ like the Easter anthems ; 
but a better place is surely after the third collect, and this place is, 
strange to say, the place sanctioned by Roman usage ; for when the 
antiphon is set aside by the service of a feast day, as so often now 
happens, it is still sung at the end of vespers as a commemoration 
by itself. Those who can look back twenty years may remember that 
the singing of the antiphons in the old days at All Saints’, Margaret 
Street, was a great feature in the evensong of the week before 
Christmas. Their place in the English service is often taken by the 
hymn, ‘O come, O come, Emmanuel,’ which is nothing but a versi- 
fication of five of the antiphons, taking the last first. The Latin 
hymn, ‘ Veni, veni, Emmanuel’ was published by Daniel in 1844 
(Thesaur. Hymnolog. vol. ii. p. 336, Appendix). At p. viii of the 
Preface he says that the Hymns in the Appendix are of the middle 
ages, but that the use of them in offices is uncertain. It seems a 
pity that we can trace nothing more definite of the history of this 
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hymn. We have lately found a hymn for the ‘ Expectation’ in 
Arwalus, in which the first words of each antiphon are brought into 
the verses :— 
‘O lumen eternum Patris, 
O dux Adonai, maxime 
Defensor, O Jesseia 
Virente radix germine. 


*O clavis, et Davidice 
Sublime sceptrum regiz, 
O sol sub ortu, gentium 
O rector, O Emmanuel 


© Veni.’ 


The greater antiphons seem to be still a popular devotion among 
Roman Catholics. Besides the evidence brought by Mr. Green, we 
may note that they are still printed in the Celeste Palmetum. In 
France, in the last century, they formed material for homilies, a volume 
of which, on the great Os of Advent, was printed at Paris in 1784.! 
We have also lying before us the Léber Familiaris Clericorum, 
printed at Venice by Liechtenstern in 1550, a sort of Manuale or 
Agenda, in which an office (for asking any special grace) begins with the 
psalm ‘ Confitemini Domino,’ followed by the seven greater antiphons, 
and ends with the collect ‘ Festina, Domine.’ Mr. Green also shows 
us that the antiphons were sung on Ember days, and that in Alcuin’s 
time ‘O Key of David’ was sung on Whit Sunday at vespers. Be- 
sides, a Vatican manuscript interpolates the antiphons with the psalm 
‘Beati Immaculati’ as part of an office for the veneration of the 
Cross. The view that these antiphons were therefore sung on Good 
Friday, is strengthened by the fact that to the older offices for the 
veneration of the Cross on Good Friday, printed by Thomasius and 
Martene, the ‘ Beati Immaculati’ is very often assigned. It would 
seem therefore that the use of the greater antiphons in early times 
was much more widely spread than at present over the Church’s year. 
And we also know from Mr. Green that there were often more in 
number than seven. At Rome, for example, in the twelfth century, 
they were sung at lauds, and began on the feast of S. Nicholas 
(Dec. 6). If one were sung for every day, they must have been 
eighteen in number. Sicardus, a writer of the end of the twelfth and 
beginning of the thirteenth centuries, tells us that some churches in 
his time sang twelve antiphons in commemoration of the twelve 
prophets, others nine, including ‘O Virgo’ and ‘O Gabriel,’ but he 
thinks that seven was the right number. The history of the greater 
antiphons thus seems to be another instance of the liturgical law of 
gradual restriction. How many of the numerous collects assigned 
to festivals in the sacramentaries of Gregory and Ambrose are now 
in use? And of the fifteen or twenty different colours once allowed 
for the chasuble there are practically only four in use in our day. 


1 Réflexions sur les O de PAvent, en forme @ Homélies, 2° éd., Paris, 
8vo, pp. 596. The first edition was apparently published in 1780, like- 
wise without name of author. 
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And so the greater antiphons, which were once twelve if not more in 
number, and sung not merely before Christmas, but probably also at 
Whitsuntide and the Annunciation, and on Good Friday and Ember 
days, at ‘ Benedictus’ as well as at ‘ Magnificat,’ are now sung only on 
seven days in the year and at vespers. 

We could wish that Mr. Green, who has given us a short account 
of the Feast of the ‘ Expectation,’ had also told us more of the festi- 
vals and ceremonies which announce to us the coming of Christmas. 
We know that the ‘Expectation’ on Dec. 18 was once the feast 
of the Annunciation (not January 18, as the editors of A Catholic 
Dictionary tellus in each edition), called by the Spaniards nuestra 
Senora de la O, not, as Mr. Green inclines to think, from the Greater 
Antiphons, of which there are no traces in the Mozarabic Breviary, 
but because at the end of the vespers of the feast all in choir ex- 
claimed O, to show the desire of the Fathers in limbus, and of the 
angels in Heaven, for the coming of the Saviour. At least, this is 
the opinion of the learned Leslie, expressed in the notes to the 
Mozarabic Missal. Like this is the custom at Angers during the 
week before Christmas ; all in choir called out after lauds, for some 
twelve or fifteen times, O Voe/, O Noel. The Advent Ember Wednes- 
day was kept in white vestments, the service speaking of the incarna- 
tion, while the Gospel ‘ Missus est Angelus’ was sung with impressive 
ceremonies. At Milan, the Sunday betore Christmas is kept in like 
manner ; white vestments are worn and a solemn commemoration of 
the Incarnation is made. S. Joseph’s Day, which seems always to 
accompany the Annunciation and now to cause it to be almost for- 
gotten—a French church is crowded on March 19 and empty on 
March 25—was recommended by Gerson to the Chapter of Chartres 
to be kept on Dec. 12, and Thursday in the Advent Ember week was 
chosen by Claude de Vert for S. Joseph in the reformed breviary of the 
great Abbey of Clugny. 

The translations of the antiphons are the part of Mr. Green’s 
Paper that we feel that we can praise the least, and indeed Mr. Green 
himself invites criticism upon them. Would it not have been better 
if the sixteenth rather than the eighteenth century had suggested 
the choice of words? ‘To show what we mean, we give the transla- 
tion of ‘O Oriens’ as it is in Mr. Green’s Paper and as it is in John 
Mason Neale’s rendering, respectively :— 


*O Orient, Splendour of Eternal Light, and Sun of Justice : Come 
and illuminate those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of death.’ 

‘O Day Spring, Brightness of the Everlasting Light, and Sun of 
Righteousness : Come and give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death.’ 


In the latter there is not a single Latin word, and on this account 
only, we greatly prefer it. Surely, in liturgical translation the English 
version of the Gregorian Collects should be taken as a model ; here 
and there they have their faults, it is true ; but as a whole they are 
magnificent renderings. 

We sincerely trust that Mr. Everard Green, who is already well 
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known for his researches in another branch of antiquarian lore, may 
be induced to continue his studies in liturgical matters ; and, what is 
almost as important, may every now and then make the world a 
sharer in the results of his studies. 


Studia Biblica: Essays in Biblical Archeology and Criticism, and 
Kindred Subjects. By MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OxrorD. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1885.) 

THREE Oxford theological professors, in the year 1883, being 

recently appointed to Chairs, took counsel how they might give help 

to students, over and above the formal instruction by courses of lec- 
tures. One of these was the Rev. John Wordsworth, Oriel Professor 
of Interpretation, since translated from the professor’s Chair to the 
see of Salisbury. The other two were Dr. Driver, the Regius 

Professor of Hebrew, and Mr. Sanday, the Ireland Professor of 

Exegesis. Other gentlemen were associated with them ; they met 

every fortnight ; all the Essays were read at these meetings, and 

now appear in a recast and modified form. ‘We cannot doubt,’ to 
quote the language of the Preface, ‘that the meetings have been of 
use, both to those who read papers and to those who heard them. 

’'e believe that they have done something to stimulate an inde- 
pendent study of the Holy Bible, and of the history of the periods 
during which its books were written. They have also, we hope, 
deepened the sense of fellowship in work, which it is one great 
privilege of University life to foster, and drawn together younger and 
older men who are labourers in the same important field.’ 

Of the eleven essays no less than three are written by Mr. Sanday. 
The last of these, and of the volume, is a sequel to Bishop Words- 
worth’s paper on the Corbey S. James (ff.), of which Dr. Hort 
promises a critical edition. It derives its name from the great 
monastic library of Corbey on the Somme, near Amiens, which was 
transferred to S. Germain des Prés, at Paris, but was pillaged and 
scattered at the time of the French Revolution. Two Corbey MSS., 
S. Matthew and S. James, fell into the hands of the secretary to the 
Russian Embassy at Paris, who transferred them to the Imperial 

Library at S. Petersburg, in or about 1805. Mr. Belsheim, a learned 

Norwegian scholar, travelled toS. Petersburg, and published the epistle 

from the original in 1883, with the assistance of Professor Jernstedt, 

of S. Petersburg, who made a careful collation in 1884. Bishop 

Wordsworth reprints the text with the original punctuation. This 

text, with remarkable agreements, shows also remarkable variations 

from the Vulgate, and the Bishop holds that it is wholly Old Latin, not 
mixed or constructed on a Vulgate basis, nor yet on the ‘ Itala,’ the 

basis of S. Jerome’s work, but rather that the Corbey version was a 

subsidiary source of the ‘Itala.’ He contends that though the Corbey 

version comes to us in a later MS. quotations from it in the works of 

Chromatius (Zyract. in Ev. S. Matt.) establish a date considerably 

earlier than the Council of Carthage (a.p. 397). Another very 

interesting point discussed, is the contention that the Latin trans- 
lation is made from a Greek text differing from that received by any 
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modern editor. He gives a long, interesting argument to the effect 
that the Epistle of S. James was originally written in Aramaic, but 
of course only a high probability can be suggested, and the proposition 
will by no means command universal assent. A great deal of the 
Bishop’s argument cannot be here produced, as so much depends 


on discussions respecting words. Professor Sanday contributes 


‘some further remarks,’ based on the threefold comparison of the 


‘Corbey MS., the Vulgate, and the so-called Speculum of Augustine 


(M.) Assisted by two friends, he had a number of selected passages 
written out in parallel columns. For the purposes of his studies in 
the Old Latin, he had indices made to all the earlier Latin fathers 
that had not been indexed. The labour involved reminds us of the 
work of the greatest scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

In another paper Mr. Sanday gives an account of the new discovery 
of the Codex Rossanensis. This is a MS. of the sixth century, for 
centuries lost to knowledge in the Cathedral Library of Rossano, in 
Calabria, near the site of ancient Sybaris. Mr. Sanday quotes, from 
Harnack and Von Gebhardt, a description of the gorgeous external ap- 
pearance of the MS., one of the most splendid of what are called the 
Codd. Purpurei. It is written in uncial letters of silver (and in some 
places gold) on a purple ground on fine vellum. Mr. Sanday is not able 
to furnish an equally good report of the inside. He can only give us 
an account of the collation made by the scholars just mentioned. 
After his first visit Von Gebhardt returned to Rossano, accompanied 
by an artist and a photographer, but to his great disappointment the 
Chapter of Rossano, who did not even know the language of the MS., 
announced their intention of publishing a complete edition of it them- 
selves, and so refused him any access to their treasure. Such a skil- 
ful scholar as Mr. Sanday is able to construct a great deal from what 
Von Gebhardt was able to do on his original inspection, and thus 
sums up his impressions :— 

‘We should imagine that the Codex Rossanensis was just such a 
MS. as would delight the heart of the Dean of Chichester. In very many 
places, it supplies the oldest extant uncial authority for the common 
reading. In the great majority of other cases, it votes steadily on the 
same side. It shares to a very slight extent in the heresies of § B. It is 
found in the long array with the great mass of later documents and 
fathers. It is innocent of Origenian or Eusebian mutilation’ (p. 111). 


Mr. Sanday’s third paper relates to a controversy respecting a 
Commentary on the Gospels attributed to Theophilus of Antioch. 
He gives an account of the discussion somewhat angrily conducted 
between Dr. Zahn and Dr. Harnack, which a little reminds us of 
the old medizeval grammarian addressing his opponent, as may be 
found in the notes to Longfellow’s Golden Legend-: ‘God forgive 
you for your theory of the irregular verbs.’ The nice question is 
whether Jerome, Ambrose, and others, were quoting from the com- 
mentary, or whether the Commentary was quoting from them. 
Mr. Sanday takes the latter view, and gives his vote against Dr. Zahn. 
In the meantime, however, a manuscript has been found in the Royal 
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Library at Brussels containing the Commentary, written at the 
instance of a certain Abbot Nomedius, and confessedly a compilation 
culled from the commentators. The indefatigable Zahn, undismayed, 
returns to the charge, and ingeniously tries to explain away the 
awkward Brussels manuscript. 

It is an inevitable drawback that in a volume of Essays like the 
present each Essay is necessarily written in a brief, condensed, and 
congested manner, and the main value of each will be measured by 
the assistance it renders to any student in any special department. 
This difficulty will be felt to an increased extent by a reviewer, who, 
spatits inclusus tniguis, would wish to give some account of these 
thirteen papers. It is hardly possible to do more than attempt a 
catalogue raisonné. ‘The governing aim seems to be to discuss the 
latest discoveries in early Sacred literature and archeology. Thus 
Mr. Neubauer, who is doing much valued work at the Bodleian, writes, 
‘On some newly-discovered Temanite and Nabatzean inscriptions,’ 
and gives an interesting account of the way in which these inscriptions 
were obtained. Mr. Gwilliam, Fellow of Hertford College, furnishes 
a description of a ‘Syriac Biblical manuscript of the fifth century.’ 
This belongs to the treasures of the Tattam collection, deposited in 
the British Museum some forty years ago, of which scanty use has so 
far been made. The late Philip Pusey had intended to publish from 
them a critical edition of the Peshito New Testament. 

‘In 1879 the present writer undertook for the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles what Philip Pusey had commenced for the Holy Gospels, and it 
was intended at a future time to combine and publish together the results 
of their labours. After Philip Pusey’s death his Syriac note-books were 
entrusted to the writer, and Dr. Pusey intimated that he might be willing 
to publish the revised Syriac text, at his own expense, if completed in his 
life-time’ (p. 153). 

The upshot of this paper is to show that the Peshito manuscripts 
in the Tattam collection involve very little alteration in the received 
text of Widmanstadt, and affect very slightly the relation of the Syriac 
Version to the original Greek Text. Dr. Driver gives a discussion, 
with some illustrations, of ‘ Recent Theories of the Origin and Nature 
of the Tetragrammaton,’ the theory discussed being mainly that of 
Friedrich Delitzsch, the son of the well-known commentator. Dr. 
Edersheim lays before us Wetzel’s theory of the origin and compo- 
sition of the Synoptic Gospels, the theory being in brief that the 
lectures of S. Matthew constituted the materials, of which our canoni- 
cal Gospels are composed. Mr. Neubauer has a second paper, ‘On 
the Dialects spoken in Palestine in the Time of Christ ;’ one of the 
most interesting and readable in the book. The chief part of the 
essay is aimed at the demolition of the theory that our Lord 
and His Apostles chiefly spoke in the Greek language. The literary 
and historical treatment of the subject is very attractive. Mr. Ran- 
dell’s Essay on ‘ The Date of S. Polycarp’s Martyrdom’ might have 
been called a perfect example of thorough and minute criticism, if 
the still more searching investigations of the Bishop of Durham had 
not, since its publication, been given to the world in his edition of the 
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Ignatian letters (vol. i. pp. 629-695). The two writers arrive at the 
same conclusion, and place the martyrdom on Feb. 23, A.D. 155. 
It chiefly depends on the account which Aristides, in his ipoi Adyor, 
gives of his long illness. Mr. Randell’s whole treatment of the subject 
is extremely ingenious. ‘ Most of my hearers, I have reason to hope, 
will consider that its bearing upon questions touching the fourth 
Gospel is of itself a sufficient justification for having detained them 
so long over the discussion of a mere date.’ We can only just men- 
tion, to give completeness to our enumeration, Mr. F. H. Woods’ very 
learned critical notes on ‘The Light thrown by the Septuagint 
Version on the Books of Samuel.’ 


The Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, illustrated from the 
Italian Painters of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth 
Centuries. Witha Sketch of the Growth, Aims, and Development 
of Religious Art in Italy, and Explanatory Notes, by FRaNcis 
T. Patcrave. (London: National Society’s Depository, 
1885.) 


Tuis book is a perfect gem. A ‘little set of prints,’ as Mr. Francis 
Palgrave modestly calls it, it comprises twenty-four specimens, 
cleverly adapted, and admirably reproduced by means of chromo- 
lithography, of some of the greatest painters who adorned the art of 
Italy when that art was in its prime ; greatest, not, maybe, in purely 
technical skill, in artistic cleverness, in subtlety of hand, but greatest 
in the ‘ vision and the faculty divine,’ in that power of seeing and 
seizing the Idea and Significance, or, as Mr. Palgrave expresses it, 
‘the Soul and inmost Sentiment’ of the Gospel Story. The book 
appears under the most favourable auspices. The distinguished critic 
whom we have just named (now Professor of Poetry at Oxford) sup- 
plies all the letterpress—viz. a Preface of fourteen quarto pages, con- 
taining a most masterly, though perhaps somewhat pessimistic, sketch 
of the history (and, as he would add, the decline and fall) of Italian 
art, and a page of Notes on each of the illustrations, headed by more 
or less appropriate and parallel texts from the Old and New Testament, 
respectively. We have no doubt that he has also had a large share 
in the choice of the subjects. Of the twenty-four paintings selected, 
beginning with the Annunciation and ending with the Ascension, 
nine are from Fra Angelico da Fiesole, three from Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
three from Duccio di Boninsegna, two from Pietro Perugino, and one 
from each of the following: Fra Filippo Lippi, Bernardino Luini, Fra 
Bartolommeo, Gentile da Fabriano, Ludovico Cardi da Cigoli, Cima 
da Conegliano—the last named being the only illustration in the series 
taken from a Venetian artist. It may perhaps be matter of surprise, 
and may appear to give a too monotonous character to the book, that 
so many as nine illustrations should have been taken from one single 
painter. It might be urged in reply that Fra Angelico was gifted, 
beyond all others, with that rare faculty of losing himself in the ab- 
sorbing contemplation and rendering of his subject, and was, there- 
fore, entitled to this priority over the rest. ‘ But if further justification 
be needed,’ says Mr. Palgrave, ‘it is to be found in the fact which 
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research gradually revealed to the selectors, that consecutive pictorial 
illustrations of the Lord’s life (as distinct from a few subjects which 
constantly recur) are very rare in art.’ No one who sees this book 
will consider that the favouritism, so to speak, shown to Fra Angelico 
needs any apology. The subject of Our Lord’s Circumcision has 
been omitted from the series. This can scarcely have arisen from 
any insuperable difficulty in meeting with a suitable representation in 
the pictorial art of Italy. The Resurrection, albeit the ‘central 
thought, the first and last word of the Early Church,’ has very seldom 
tempted painters to go beyond the silence of Scripture, which tells us 
much about the Risen, but nothing about the Rising Lord. ‘The 
fact is assumed, but it is nowhere described.’ The reason of this is 
given by Bishop Pearson, that foremost of our divines, in his work on 
the Creed, that glory of our Theology. ‘ It was sufficient that Christ 
showed Himself to the Apostles alive after His passion (Acts i. 3) ; 
for being they knew Him before to be dead, and now saw Him alive, 
they were thereby assured that He rose again ; for whatsoever was a 
proof of His life after death, was a demonstration of His Resurrection.’ 
‘The picture here selected to illustrate this subject is well described 
by Mr. Palgrave as ‘a beautiful compromise between history and 
symbol.’ It represents the visit of the Holy Women to the Sepulchre. 
The angel is saying to them: ‘He is not here, He is risen.’ And 
he points upward to what is intended to be regarded as visible only 
to his mind’s eye, viz. the figure of our Lord with Palm and Banner, 
It was very different with the Ascension. ‘To quote Bishop Pearson 
again : ‘ An eyewitness was not necessary unto the act of His Resur- 
rection, but it was necessary unto the act of His Ascension.’ For 
this reason, we somewhat regret that the exigencies of space have 
rendered it expedient to give only the upper portion of Perugino’s 
picture, and to omit the witnesses. Better, however, far better, it 
should be exigencies of space that caused their exclusion, than any 
concession toa certain school of theologians, who so whittle away the 
narrative of the Ascension that they leave very little objective to lay 
hold of. When.we are told, for example, that no consideration of 
space is to enter into our conception of the Ascension, we are tempted 
to say in reply :—‘ Either the Apostles saw their Lord ascend into 
heaven, or they did not. If you admit they did, it is nonsense to 
talk of excluding “considerations of space ;” if you say they did not, 
the only inference is, you don’t believe what the Gospels tell you.’ 
We believe the illustrations of this book are procurable as 
‘Christmas, Lent, or Easter cards, in sets of six. Amid the frivolity, 
vulgarity, and utter meaninglessness, which of late years have cha- 
racterized more and more the ‘Christmas Cards’ (so called) which 
lie in heaps on the counters of our shopkeepers, and deck the 
mantelpieces of their customers—to the all but total abandonment of 
so much as an attempt to render the religious significance of this 
holy season—it is indeed a relief to turn to such matchless designs as 
these. It would, however, be a great mistake to treat the book as a 
mere picture-book, to be languidly looked at, and then laid down. 
Every line that Mr. Palgrave has written deserves most careful study. 
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' It would be impossible to speak too highly of the knowledge of the 


history of art, the elevation of thought and eiegance of style which 
he displays. 


Select Sermons of S. Leo the Great on the Incarnation; with his 
Twenty-eighth Epistle, called the Tome. Translated, with Notes, 
by WILLIAM Bricut, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Canon of Christ Church, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (London: Masters, 1886.) 


Ir we are not mistaken, the first edition of this book was published 
as far back as 1872. We fear it does not say much for the studious 
habits of our younger clergy, or, for that matter, of clergy of all ages, 
that it should have required thirteen years to exhaust a probably 
not very large edition of a few sermons, and of the ‘Tome’ of the 


‘Great S. Leo, by an editor so distinguished as Dr. Bright. From 


the fact that in this edition the Tome has been translated into 
English, it would appear as if its publication in a dead language had 
proved an obstacle to the sale of the book. This obstacle has now 
been removed, and we trust the second edition may not linger so 
long on the publisher’s shelves as the first has done. We venture to 
say, that if any one would set himself thoroughly to master both the 
text and the notes in this small volume, he would be astonished to 
find how much sound theology he had assimilated in the process. 
In a masterly Preface Dr. Bright draws a vivid picture of the per- 
sonality of S. Leo, and of the scope and tendency of his theology, 
while his notes are, many of them, replete with evidence of that wide 
reading and deep thinking which characterizes everything that comes 
from Dr. Bright’s pen. The following passage from the Preface gives 
a very good idea of the style and power of S. Leo’s Sermons :— 

‘ Leo’s exhortations may be said to revolve in a narrow circle. There 
are certain things which he is bent on bringing home to the consciences 
of his flock. He is quite indifferent as to repeating himself, if thereby he 
can deepen the impression. The general brevity of his sermons may 
indicate this practical determination ; their style is terse, succinct, anti- 
thetical—hardly ever diffuse, for he means to say what will stick and be 
remembered ; their condensation has a peculiar energy and intensity, 
and their stately rhythm a masterful impressiveness. We feel that the 
great Pope’s voice, as it rang through the pillared naves of the patriarchal 
basilicas, must have been fraught with solemn power for Roman auditors, 
who might hardly have appreciated the homely confidential simplicity 
and the versatile sympathetic self-adaptation with which S. Augustine 
had poured forth his stores of thought and knowledge, and feeling and 
experience, into the minds of the Church-people of Hippo’ (p. x). 


With regard to the Notes, we feel an embarras du choix, where all 
are so good and so suggestive, in picking out any for special com- 
mendation. We may, however, mention Note 6, On the worse than 
futility of discussing the question whether the Agency of a Divine 
Person was necessary for the Redemption of the Human Race ; 
Note 8, On the various Meanings of the word ‘Sacramentum ;’ 
Note 15, On the Impeccability of Christ; Note 20, On the Gloria in 
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Lxcelsis ; Notes 27-35, On the various Heresies with which Leo had 
to cope ; Note 78, On Baptismal Renunciations ; Note 1o2, On the 
ancient Observances of Easter Eve. 


The Discipline of the Christian Character. By R. W. Cuurcu, 
Dean of S. Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of Oriel College. (Lon- 
don : Macmillan and Co., 1885.) 

THE absence of Canon Liddon from the pulpit of S. Paul’s during 

his appointed months of Residence, must always be matter of un- 

feigned regret, especially when, as last August and December, it is 
due to considerations of health. Those, however, who last August 
had the opportunity of hearing the Dean of S. Paul’s course of five 

Sermons on the Christian Character, must have found ample conso- 

lation for their disappointment at missing their favourite preacher. 

This course has now been published in the volume before us, which 

is sure to find eager and numerous readers. ‘lhe Dean traces the 

gradual development of the Christian Character—of the ‘mind of 

Christ ’—from the time of the Patriarchs, through the Law, the 

Psalms, and the Prophets, to the time when the Desire of All Nations 

appeared, and revealed’ that Character, that Mind, in all its fulness 

and all its beauty, and the Imitation of Christ became the highest 
aspiration of the soul: so true is the saying of S. Augustine — 

Summa religionis est imitari quem colis. It is needless to say that this 

volume is distinguished by the qualities which mark everything that 

flows—all too rarely—from Dean Church’s pen : the same delicacy 
of thought, the same subtlety of analysis, the same insight into the 
arcana of the Higher Life, the same depth of feeling held in leash, 
and all those infinite charms of diction and of style, which sparkle, 
quartz-like, on the solid surface of his well-stored mind. It is, how- 
ever, the tone, the atmosphere of the book which is so beautiful, and 
healthy, and helpful, like a very sursum corda to all who read it. At 

p. 47 it is impossible not to see a reference to the scandalous and 

indecent manifestoes which flooded the streets of London in the 

course of last summer, the like of which we devoutly hope may never 
be seen again. The Dean’s words to which we refer are these :— 

‘ All history is full of warnings: of great religious characters spoiled 
or distorted, of great religious efforts hopelessly marred and degenerate, 
because in the eagerness and confidence of a good intention the Ten 
Commandments were left on one side, or- kept out of view, or it was taken 
for granted that of course they were obeyed because people meant to do 
God service. And we must be blind if we do not still see among ourselves 
signs and instances of the same mistake, 


. Our Collects, Epistles, and Gospels: Twelve Meditations for the 
Months of the Year. By the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. (London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. ) 

. Stories on the Collects, for every Sunday and Holy Day throughout 
the Year, with Questions on the Collects. By C. A. Jones. 
Vol. I. Advent to Easter. (London: Virtue and Co., 1885.) 


WE have classed these two books together, as they both of them 
deal with the Collects, but we need not say, what the titles them- 
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£0 had selves imply, that the treatment is very different. With regard to 
On the the first, any adverse criticism would, to our way of thinking, be 

silenced by the lamented death of its author, Dean Howson, now 
HURCH, followed by that of his widow. But, indeed, the silence we should 

(Lon- resort to under such circumstances involves no restraint or self- 

denial, for we do not know where we should find anything ‘ adverse’ 
during to say. With regard to the origin of the name Collect, Dr. Howson 
of un- says that ‘it must either have reference to the nature of the prayer 
er, it is or to the nature of the occasions on which it is used, either to the 
August “gathering up” of our devotion or to the “gathering together” of the 
of five people who come to pray.” The Dean prefers the latter meaning, 
conso- and is able to quote uses of the word Collecta which justify his 
eacher, contention. We incline to a third meaning—viz. that Collects are 
, which prayers of the whole congregation, co//ected in one by the priest, who 
ces the offers them on their behalf. Of the eighty-three prayers so called in 
nind of our Prayer-Book, the Dean only deals with about fifteen; and of 
uw, the these some are treated in the most cursory manner, the bulk of his 
Nations remarks being directed to the Epistle or Gospel. 
fulness ‘ Stories on the Collects’ cover the ground more completely, and 
highest cover it well. We can recommend it strongly for all young folk. 
stine — ‘Good wine, indeed, needs no bush.’ The writer has laid all Church 
hat this people under great obligations by other well-known stories for Sundays 
ng that and Holy Days. The questions (with answers annexed) appended 
lelicacy to each Collect will be found very useful. We note with pleasure 
nto the the sound teaching on Confirmation at p. 287, which, alas! is too 
1 leash, often missing in pulpits and at Confirmation classes, ay! and worse 
sparkle, still, in Confirmation addresses. 
vipa’ Iona, and other Verses. By WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ 
. A Church, Oxford, Regius | Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
ae andl (London : Rivingtons, 18386.) 
in the Dr. Bricut has been well advised in collecting these poems together. 
y never | The earlier portion consists of reminiscences, coloured by religious 
s: feeling, of what we may presume have been the author’s vacation 
spoiled rambles in different portions of the British. Isles. Of these we think 
enerate, we prefer the Irish reminiscences, of which the concluding stanza 
he Ten : expresses what must be at the present crisis ‘ the thoughts of many 
is taken hearts’ :— 
nt to do ‘ A saddening land in truth, we say ; 
urselves What comfort in the advancing time? 

Has it the promise of a day 
Less dark with suffering and with crime? 

Jor the Or must the all-embittering strife 
BBs With worse confusion yet be rife? ... 
886.) God’s judgments are a mighty deep ; 
oughout His mercies constant vigil keep.’ 
eas) In the more purely religious portions of this little volume we 


would call attention to the Hymn on the Annunciation, which, being 
f them in reality the Feast of the Incarnation, is fitly followed by a poem on 
| them- the ‘ Doctrine of the Incarnation,’ in which Dr. Bright shows that he 








has not read and mastered S. Leo ee naught, “a that he has so 
assimilated the spirit of that ‘ majestic’ Father as to be able to 
embody the most rigid and recondite teachings of dogmatic theology 
in harmonious verse. To our minds, however, the most precious 
poems in the volume are those in which the writer (to quote his own 
words) has attempted to put into metrical form ‘the counsel of 
approved guides in regard to temptation and other spiritual troubles.’ 
Perhaps the gem of gems is ‘ The Commendation of the Dying,’ which 
fitly closes the collection, and from which we cannot refrain from 
quoting the concluding stanza :— 
‘We needs must let thee go, 
Though sore the blank and loss ; 
And He that could so much bestow 
May well impose a cross : 
To us thou never canst return, 
But we the more will strive and yearn 
To follow where thy steps have trod, 
Still closely knit to thee in God, 
In death to feel thy Shepherd’s hand 
And greet in the better land.’ 


Via Crucis: Fourteen Sermons on the Passion of our Lord and Saviour 
Fesus Christ, with accompanying Forms of Devotion, forming a 
Companion to Meditations and Prayer during Lent or Holy Week. 
By the Rev. S. J. Eaves, M.A., D.C.L. , Principal of Addlestone 
College, formerly Principal of the Mission College, Westminster. 
Second edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. (London: 
Elliot Stock, 1886.) 


LikE most of Mr. Elliot Stock’s publications, this volume is very 
daintily got up as to paper, type, and head and tail-pieces. The 
illustrations seem to us to be very powerful, good alike in feeling and 
in drawing. What is more to the purpose, ‘and what is very far from 
being always the case, the matter of the volume is quite worthy the 
decoration bestowed on it. This, however, can excite no surprise 
when we turn to the name of the author, the Rev. S. J. Eales, whose 
attainments as a scholar and divine are well known to all readers of 
the Church Quarterly. The devotional accessories which Dr. Eales 
has added to the Sermons are marked by sobriety, and are calculated 
to bring home to the mind and heart the inner significance of each 
event in the history of the Passion of the Divine Redeemer. 


Real-Encyclopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche. Band 
XV. Styliten bis Tregelles. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1885.) 
Tue fifth volume of the new edition of this great undertaking con- 
tains very few reprints. It is evident that there is as little finality in 
dictionaries of history, biography, or theology, as in dictionaries of 
physical science. There is something sad in finding the conscientious 
labours of earlier contributors, men of great note in their generation, 
set aside on the ground of new researches ; but it is inevitable. Two 
of the editors, Professors Herzog and Plitt, have died during the 
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issue of the new edition. The articles, on the whole, tend to increase 
in length, and to decrease in controversial opinionativeness. The 
Catholic system is studied far more objectively by modern Protestant 
scholars, than was possible at an earlier date. We were agreeably sur- 
prised at the tone, and the generous breadth of view, in the article on 
Archbishop Laud, in an earlier volume. The only Anglican biography 
of importance in the present volume is that of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
The much-expected article ‘Thalmud’ is removed from its due 
alphabetical position, and reserved for a future number, as it is still 
unfinished. The new article on ‘Synods and the Synodal Constitu- 
tion’ is of great value, and that on ‘Baptism’ (Taufe) is between 
forty and fifty pages in length. H. Merz’s exhaustive treatise on 
‘The Temple at Jerusalem’ brings up the subject to the latest date. 
But the longest article in the present volume, and the one sure to be 
of most interest to Anglicans, is Dr. Schoell’s ‘ Traktarianismus,’ 
pp. 738-791. It is a signof the times, that the modern reformation 
in the English Church should at last be recognised by German 
Protestant scholars, as by far the most significant and epoch-making 
event in the ecclesiastical history of our century. Dr. Schoell is 
of course bound, not only by his own education and traditions, but 
by the conditions laid upon the contributors to the greatest monument 
of contemporary Protestant scholarship, to utter some sort of con- 
demnation of ‘ Tractarianism.’ It must strike every reader, however, 
that his condemnation is exceedingly mild, while his adverse verdict 
is throughout interpenetrated, like Balaam’s prophecy, by a scarcely 
concealed admiration, if not by envy. Indeed, his attitude is too 
generous and sincere to be properly called envy. A critical and 
historical account of ‘Tractarianism’ more unacceptable to the 
British Church Association can hardly be conceived, and if the 
orators of that school could be suspected of studying German 
Protestant theology, they would probably write down Dr. Schoell as 
a Jesuit in disguise. 

‘ Anglo-Catholicism,’ says Dr. Schoell, ‘has now stood the test 
of half a century ; no man can ignore its results. What Methodism 
vainly attempted to do one hundred years ago—namely, to pour a 
new life into the English Church —Anglo-Catholicism has successfully 
achieved. ‘The older religious movement was forced out of the 
Church, and had to develop itself independently. The newer 
movement, on the contrary, has managed so to possess itself of the 
National Church, that the Church can never again loosen herself 
from it. It has known how to beget in English folk a new passion 
for their Church, as the old Catholic Church originally planted in 
England. Inwardly, out of the Church’s own self, and not outwardly, 
and merely at the side of the Church, Anglo-Catholicism has 
produced her manifold new works, social as well as directly ecclesi- 
astical, foreign ‘as well as native.’ Dr. Schoell includes in his catalogue 
the significant foundation of the S. Augustine College at Canterbury, 
and the extraordinary development of the colonial episcopate. 

‘In its inherent vitality and its practical outward force,’ he says, 
*‘ Anglo-Catholicism exceeds all the other parties (ichtungen) in the 
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Church of England. Not only so, but it draws them after, or adopts 
them into it.’ Again, ‘ It has restored the Christian equality of rich and 
poor in the common House of God. It has extended its care to the 
most degraded and hopeless classes of the population; but while 
doing this, it has at the same time discovered (a secret lost, or not yet 
gained by the German Protestant Churches) how to give the Church 
a shape which attracts the higher classes.’ Dr. Schoell throughout 
speaks of the English Catholic movement as a ‘Reform.’ ‘It has 
taken a wider and more generous reach, in regard to men and things, 
than the antecedent reform in the Church of England ’—the Evan- 
gelical. ‘It has restored the Cross and other Christian symbols to 
their rights within the Church, and its realistic tendency has revived 
art and music in their ancient character, as handmaidens of the 
Church. It has thus acted as a force outside the Church.’ ‘ Pre- 
Raphaelitism,’ in Dr. Schoell’s judgment, ‘if not directly, is indirectly 
a child of Tractarianism.’ ‘The Church, as the common unity of 
all the faithful, must be an organism, and hence its religion, like a 
net, must extend over the entirety of life, and touch it at all points, 
from birth to death.’ This gives to man, as man, a high character. 
‘The Evangelical school in England conceived of the individual 
man, as of one standing outside the true Church until he was con- 
verted, whereas the Tractarian school claimed every man as an 
integral portion of the true Church, from the moment of his baptism. 
Hence it does not lay the Hauptgewicht, the chief strain of religious 
activity, upon getting the individual converted, but upon the culture 
and fuller evolution of the Christian life, which has already been 
made his through the sacrament.’ 

With all his generous acknowledgment of the merits of Trac- 
tarianism, and of its unique character in modern religious history, the 
author is of course obliged to qualify his praise by occasional outbursts 
of blame. The strongest of these is his prediction that it will prove in 
the end to be ‘a refined, corrected, and improved Romanism.’ His 
condemnatory sentences, however, seem to be no logical parts of his 
article, but to be thrown in by way of politeness, or as concessions 
to the necessities of his own position, or to bring it in harmony with 
the objects of the Encyclopedia. He unsays, and even contradicts, 
his forecast of the Romeward tendency of the movement in the 
short biography of Dr. Pusey, which he gives as an appendix to his 
article. ‘ Pusey,’ he writes, ‘was almost the only English theologian, 
who, in the earlier decades of our century, knew or cared to know 
anything about German'theology.’ Archdeacon Hare and Bishop 
Thirlwall nearly exhaust the list of those whose names can be added 
to Pusey’s. Dr. Schoell makes the eccentric su ggestion that 
Dr. Pusey’s German bent may have been hereditary, since ‘seine 
Ahnfrau war eine Frankfurterin.’ A further step back might trace 
the anti-Roman element in the English Catholic movement to the 
birth of its original germ in the imperial city, where the great German 
anti-papal Kaisers were crowned. After alluding to Pusey’s studies in 
Jena, G6ttingen, and Bonn, and to his work on German Rationalism, 
Dr. Schoell continues: ‘ Pusey long held a suspensive attitude towards 
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the Oxford movement, but his adherence to it was welcomed with 
enthusiasm, and from the moment that he accepted it, he devoted to 
it his whole life and force. He became its head and its centre, and 
after Newman’s retreat, was everywhere acknowledged as such.’ 
‘Pusey’s counsel was sought in every important question. He was 
a man absolutely fearless, always ready to defend its adherents, at all 
times strong in his blows, never unprepared for a conflict—a terrible 
adversary. At every politico-ecclesiastical crisis he stepped into 
the arena.’ ‘ Pusey, from the very first, had far-reaching plans, 
but he had set himself fixed limits, which he never transgressed. 
He never altered his views. To restore the existing Church of 
England after the pattern of the Primitive Church, was his life’s aim 
and task, and the thought never once entered his head that it 
would be necessary for a man engaged in such a task, to join the 
Church of Rome.’ ‘Writing was easier to Pusey than speaking. His 
style was heavy (schwerfallig), nevertheless his sermons made the 
deepest impression upon his hearers, through the profundity of the 
matter, and the earnestness of the man. His manner of life was 
simple and ascetic. He worked for ten or twelve hours daily, even 
in old age, but always could find time for those who needed his 
counsel, and was an eager welcomer of young students.’ ‘No other 
man of the Church in our century has had so many enemies, or been 
the object of so much hatred. But he always had the consolation 
of the unbounded love and veneration of his disciples and of the 
great esteem which he commanded, both as a man of science and a 
man of the Church, in England and abroad. He was a singularly 
noble character.’ After speaking of the Pusey library at Oxford, 
Dr. Schoell concludes: ‘Such a man needs no monument. He will 
live in history as the founder and the guide of the mightiest movement 
in the English Church, in the nineteenth century.’ 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. A New Translation, with Commentary and 
Appendices. By the Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A., Hon. D.D. 
(Edinb. ), Rector of Tendring, Essex, and late Fellow and Lecturer 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Third edition, revised. (London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1884.) 


Dr. CHEYNE’s work has already been reviewed in these pages, and 
we need do no more than call attention to the appearance of the 
third edition, the call for which is a pleasing evidence that the value 
of the book is widely recognised. It has been revised throughout ; 
account is taken of works which have appeared in the interval since 
the last edition ; and one new essay, on ‘The Suffering Messiah,’ 
has been substituted for that on ‘The Royal Messiah in Genesis.’ 
Our readers will have seen with satisfaction that the author has 
recently been appointed the Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of 
Scripture. 
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Del Influence du Concile de Trente sur la Littérature et les Beaux-Arts 
chez les Peuples Catholigues. Essai .d’Introduction 4 l’Histoire 
Littéraire du Siécle de Louis XIV. Par CHaRLEs Dejops. 
(Paris : Thorin, 1884.) 


Critics and historians who have dealt with the French literature of 
what is generally called /e grand siecle have hitherto been too much 
in the habit of considering it independently, so to say, and of leav- 
ing altogether in the background its connexion with the religious 
movement both of the seventeenth century and of the Renaissance 
period. They have treated it exclusively as a great intellectual 
effort, and the cause from which that intellectual effort sprang has 
too systematically been set aside. M. Dejob, in his most interesting 
monograph, attempts to correct this mistake and to supply this 
deficiency. Taking a comprehensive view of the whole subject, he 
studies the revival of Christian literature and art throughout Europe, 
and shows the influence which the Council of Trent had in that 
revival. 

The early fathers of the Church. repeatedly and strongly urged 
their disciples to break off all intercourse with the heathen Muses, 
and to seek in the rich treasury of the Gospel the elements of a new 
and more perfect system of zsthetics. They endeavoured over and 
over again to do what Chateaubriand has accomplished at the be- 
ginning of the present century—namely, to show that Christianity is 
the source of all true inspiration in poetry and in art, as it is the only 
principle and corner-stone of ethics, politics, and philosophy. But 
notwithstanding merits which it would be unjust to deny, the chansons 
de geste, the gigantic poem of Dante, the works of medizval sculptors 
and painters, the cathedrals themselves in all their imposing grandeur, 
lacked that perfection which is so peculiar to the productions of 
Greek and Roman art ; and when the Renaissance movement broke 
out during the fifteenth century, it certainly seemed as if, Christian 
inspiration having completely died away, a restauratio magna of 
heathenism was about to take place. 

M. Dejob’s volume is intended to show and to explain how this 
attempt was combated from the point of view of Roman Catholicism. 
Some years before the revival of French classical literature, Italy, 
conformably with the positive intentions and injunctions of the 
Council of Trent, had set about giving a fresh impulse to theological 
studies, and reviving literature, music, drawing, painting, and sculp- 
ture by an energetic appeal to the spirit of Christianity. The result 
of this movement was not so successful as it might have been hoped, 
but still it deserves more attention than has yet been bestowed upon 
it ; and a measure to which men such as Baronius, Tasso, Palestrina, 
and Domenichino contributed is worth examining in detail. 

The first chapter of the book we are now reviewing treats of 
theological studies. Hitherto, as our author very justly remarks, the 
diplomacy of the Holy See, its political system, its relations with 
foreign courts, have alone occupied the attention of historians ; now, 
viewed from that standpoint, the Vatican does not certainly offer a 
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pleasing picture. On the other hand, if we endeavour to appreciate 
the efforts made by the Papacy to renovate theological studies—if 
we follow men such as Baronius, Bellarmine, Possevino, Lucrezio, 
Tiraboschi, in their unremitting labours, we cannot help being struck 
with admiration. Whilst dwelling upon this part of the subject, 
M. Dejob gives a large share of notice to Cardinal Sirleto, whose 
zeal in the cause of learning was unremitting, and whose voluminous 
correspondence deserves far more attention than has yet been given 
to it. Unfortunately, there prevailed at Rome then a spirit of 
fracasserie, pusillanimity, and suspicion, which eventually thwarted 
the best efforts of Roman scholars ; and although out of Italy the 
freedom of the press was almost unknown, or, at any rate, hampered 
in every possible way, yet the splendid literary monuments raised by 
the Bollandists and by the Benedictines of the congregation of 
S. Maur compare advantageously with the works of Italian savants. 

Chapters II. and III. treat respectively of pulpit eloquence and 
of secular literature. Referring to the former of these topics, M. 
Dejob remarks that wherever the Inquisition was allowed to rule, as 
in Italy and in Spain, there was absolutely no scope for sacred 
oratory ; besides the fact that the development of a highly poetical 
nature is inconsistent with the logic and close reasoning which 
characterizes, or should characterize, sermons and religious dis- 
courses. A Bossuet, a Massillon, a Bourdaloue, would have been 
impossible if the France of the seventeenth century had been sub- 
jected to the despotism of the Holy Office. On the subject of secular 
literature, and more particularly the re-editions and reprints of 
Italian classics, our author merely confirms the opinion which has so 
long been acknowledged ; that although the injunctions of the Papal 
court on the absolute necessity of expurgating the compositions of 
writers such as Bandello, Boccaccio, Straparola, &c., were extremely 
strict, yet, as a matter of fact, the passages emended were almost 
exclusively those which reflected upon the clergy, both regular and 
secular ; and by substituting in all instances laymen for priests, and 
bourgeoises instead of nuns, the censors of the press thought that all 
the claims of morality were amply satisfied. 

The chapters on the fine arts (IV., V., VII.) are full of interest. 
We may notice, in the first place, that the Italian artists, painters, 
sculptors, and architects belonging to the seventeenth century led 
much more regular lives than their predecessors ; and secondly, that 
they were much more careful in the selection of the subjects which 
they treated. With reference to music, it is much to be regretted 
that the reform introduced by Palestrina was not thoroughly carried 
out. 

In conclusion, M. Dejob is of opinion that the influence of Italy 
on what he calls the counter-reformation was both more perceptible 
and more beneficial abroad than in Italy itself ; and that, particularly 
in the case of France, the great advantage was that the movement, 
instead of being monopolized by the clergy, sprang-from the body of 
the nation. An appendix of illustrative documents and a copious 
alphabetical index terminate the book. 

112 
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The Oldest Church Manual, called the‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ 
the ‘ Didaché, and Kindred Documents in the Original, &c. By 
Puitie Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 

Tuis is in several respects the most complete edition of the Didaché 

of which we have any knowledge. It is hardly two years since this 

wonderful document was discovered, and a somewhat large literature 
has already gathered around it. Dr. Schaff claims that the Dédaché 
was received with a more extended interest in the United States than 
in any country of Europe. He has published a unique and singularly 
complete edition. It contains text, translation, notes, a review of 
the Dédaché literature, a long series of essays and discussions, and 
an examination of kindred documents, including a Latin fragment of 
the Didaché. ‘This edition has the great advantage of the co-opera- 
tion of the illustrious Bryennios. The metropolitan of Nicomedia 
sends Dr. Schaff a letter, reprinted in facsimile, and also a very 
interesting autobiographical sketch, which is reprinted in modern 

Greek and in English. We have also his portrait, a view of the 

Jerusalem Monastery at Constantinople, facsimiles of the MS., and 

a number of baptismal pictures from the Roman catacombs, which 

throw light upon the section of the work that deals with Holy Baptism. 

The historical value of the Dédaché is very great. It fills up a 
gap where our ecclesiastical knowledge is narrowest. It enables us, 
so to speak, to clasp hands with those on the other side of the great 
literary chasm. In all probability it is not older than the first 
century, and will take its place among the so-called Apostolic Fathers 

—Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Ignatius, Barnabas, Hermas. Dr. 

Schaff’s book will be a great aid in popularizing the work in circles 

beyond the range of scholars. Two such ‘finds’ as this and the 

Clementine Epistles never happened to any medizval or modern 

scholar. What is closest to it, and indeed is intrinsically of much 

more importance, is Tischendorf’s discovery of the Codex Stnatticus 
in the Convent of S. Catharine, at the foot of Mount Sinai, and Dr. 

Schaff aptly calls Bryennios the Tischendorf of the Greek Church. 

The library of the Jerusalem Monastery, its entrance adorned with 

holy pictures, with scanty light through two strongly barred windows, 

possesses about a thousand volumes, and about half that number 
of MSS. The library never seems to have been numbered and 
catalogued. ‘Among the books of this library is one of the rarest 
treasures of ancient Christian literature. It is a collection of MSS. 
bound in one volume, covered with black leather, carefully written 
on well-preserved parchment by the same hand, in small, neat, 
distinct letters, and numbering in all 120 leaves or 240 pages of 
small octavo (nearly eight inches long by six wide). It embraces 
seven Greek documents, four of which are of great importance.’ 

The Didaché, the most important of all, occupies rather less than 

ten pages. ‘The inscription sets forth that it was done ‘by the hand 

of Laon, notary and sinner.’ Dr. Schaff gives these details from 

Bryennios’ own prolegomena to his edition of the Clementine Epistles, 

published in 1875. 
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The subject. -matter of the Didaché will for ages exercise the in- 
genuity of critics and commentators. It is in this direction that Dr. 
Schaff shows his chief strength. It is in his opinion a practical 
Church manual, the oldest in existence, doctrinal, liturgical, disci- 
plinary. The American editor gives the most thorough manipulation 
to every sentence and every syllable. His commentary begins with 
the first and now familiar words, ‘There are two ways, one of life and 
one of death, but there is a great difference between the two ways.’ 
He illustrates ‘the two ways’ from the Talmud and Greek literature, 
but it is curious that he does not mention the Pythagorean use of 
the letter Y, and the allusions in Latin poetry. In this way he goes 
on to the last chapter, which he terms, a little pompously, the ‘ escha- 
tological’ part of the work, which is hardly more than a final refer- 
ence to the Christian hope. 

The editor abounds with ingenious and industrious details. The 
Didaché contains, we are told, 2,190 words. Its vocabulary com- 
prises 552 words, 504 of which are New Testament words. He 
gives no less than six different lists of words, according to their use 
in the New Testament, the classics, and the Septuagint. The book 
shows us the childlike simplicity of the first age of the Church. Dr. 
Schaff quotes Bishop Lightfoot: ‘There is an archaic simplicity—I 
had almost said, a childishness—in its practical directions, which is 
only consistent with the early infancy of a Church. . . . Noone could 
or would have forged it.’ Dr. Schaff holds that the author ‘was 
certainly a Jewish Christian, and probably a companion and pupil 
of the Apostles,’ though this theory cannot be demonstrated and is 
opposed to other theories held by very fair critics. He traces out 
a connexion between the Didaché, the Apostolical Church Order, 
and the seventh book of the Afostolical Constitutions, which he 
regards as an expansion of the Didaché. Professor Warfield, of one 
of the multitudinous universities of the States, contributes ‘a critical 
estimate’ of the Latin fragment, the result of which is that while he 
admits for its general substance a first-century origin, he thinks that 
there are elements and details which have crept in even late in the 
second century. 

Dr. Schaff, in reviewing the voluminous literature, points out that 
in England and America the Didaché has been studied mainly in 
reference to doctrine, ritual, and polity, while in Germany and on 
the Continent generally it is chiefly studied on the historical side and 
with reference to cognate documents. He himself takes up both 
lines of discussion. His chapters on (a) the Theology and (4) the 
Lessons of the Didaché, are carefully and exhaustively worked out. 
It is perhaps a little too much to say that some chapters (vii.—x. and 
xiv.) correspond to hymn books and prayer books. The three Eucha- 
ristic prayers that are preserved will have their own place among 
liturgical orzgines, and it is also the oldest authority for the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer. ‘There is also a prescription to fast before baptism 
and on Wednesdays and Fridays. He notes the stress laid on the 
threefold affusion on the head in baptism. The use made of the 
literature of the catacombs, as illustrating the teaching on baptism, 
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with accompanying illustrations, is a good idea and well wrought 
out. He dwells on the strong feeling of Christian love pervading 
the Eucharistic prayers, as in the w ords, ‘As this broken bread was 
scattered in grain upon the mountains, and being gathered together 
became one, so let Thy Church be gathered from the ends of the 
earth into Thy kingdom.’ But Christian love, first and last, is the 
great characteristic of the Didaché. Moreover not a trace of con- 
troversy is anywhere discernible. Every wandering brother who 
shares the faith and hope of the Church is to be hospitably received 
without formal letters of recommendation. Such hospitality was, 
however, limited to two or three days, and labour was required from 
those who could render it, if they wished to remain longer. 

The latter portion of Dr. Schaff’s work follows the German 
school of historical criticism, and will not, generally speaking, be so 
useful and interesting as the former part. It consists, with notes and 
discussions, of the other documents found in that precious volume, 
which had lain unnoticed for eight hundred years, and had eluded 
the attention of English and French scholars who had thought they 
had explored the library of the Jerusalem Monastery. One of these 
is the Epistle of Barnabas in Greek, which contains four chapters not 
found in the Latin version. Of these three appear to have been 
unskilfully compiled from the Didaché. ‘The Shepherd’ of Hermas 
exhibits a strong resemblance to the Didaché. The Afostolical 
Church Order is still used among the Christians of Egypt, and occu- 
pies a middle place between the Didaché and the pseudo-Clementine 
Apostolical Constitutions. The next document which he gives us is 
the Coptic Church Order, from the translation made by Archdeacon 
Tattam for the ‘Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland.’ He only gives the first book, which corresponds to the 
Greek Church Apostolical Order. He reprints the whole of the seventh 
book of the Afostolical Constitutions (pseudo-Clementine), which 
is an enlargement of the Didaché, adapted to the state of the Eastern 
Church in the first half of the fourth century. It will be observed 
that there is no single point of interest which has not been treated 
in the amplest way by the editor. Indeed, the criticism arises that 
the literary treatment is somewhat diffusive, and at times a little 
wide of the mark. On the whole this edition is by far the most 
creditable contribution to sacred scholarship that has come to us 
across the Atlantic. It even excels the edition of M. Paul Sabatier, 
of Strasbourg, which in its way is also highly creditable to the new 
Protestant Theological School of Paris. 


Sermons. By Mark Pattison, late Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1885.) 


THE late Rector of Lincoln was in many ways a remarkable character, 
and one of the most distinct literary figures of the century. His 
volume of A/emoirs was a most unfortunate book ; it did injustice to 
others, and we hope that it also in some respects did injustice to himself. 
The volume of Sermons before us has some interesting points, and is 
indeed a model of clear, incisive, condensed writing. He has told 
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us, in his autobiographic fragment, that he wrote one of them four 
times over, and we can well believe that hardly less labour was spent 
in the composition of any one of them. They contain a few earnest 
touches ; there is a tone of pathos in a few instances; but—like the 
Memoirs, though in a somewhat different way—the general i impression 
is painful and unsatisfactory. Most of the Sermons, as we are told 
in the preface, belong to the ten years from 1861 to 1871. ‘It is 
believed that they may interest the reader of the recently published 
Memoirs, as illustrating the views and position of the writer at an 
earlier period of his life.’ We should have had a much more complete 
view of Mark Pattison’s character and mental history, if we had had 
the College Sermons which he preached in the last ten years of his 
life. We have a couple of Sermons preached some ten years earlier 
than the date 1861. The first of these is mainly an expansion of a 
thought of Bishop Butler’s, after a sufficiently orthodox fashion ; but 
the extreme opposite point to which he travelled, is hardly disclosed 
to us. We remember a curious phrase in the Memoirs, that ‘religion 
is a good servant, but a bad master.’ And not even in the Sermons 
before us is any distinct mastery assigned to religion. Probably in 
no volume of Bampton Lectures, nor in any modern Sermons has 
Christianity, for the most part, been so conspicuous by its absence. 
The discourses of eminent Unitarians, such as Channing and Marti- 
neau, are absolutely Christian by comparison. The editor fails to 
assign any titles to the Sermons, but gives the texts in full; only 
the texts fail to give the slightest idea of the character of the Ser- 
mons. For instance, one of the Sermons is on the text, ‘ That was 
the true Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world’ 
(S. John i. 9). Throughout that sermon there is not the slightest 
reference to our Blessed Lord! The gist of the sermon is that ‘ the 
mind can become an end to itself, that it can propose to itself its own 
perfection as a work to be wrought out by its own effort.’ There 
is no recognition of man’s fallen estate through sin, or of the need 
of supernatural illumination through the Holy Spirit. 

We see more of Pattison’s real characteristics and inner mind in 
these Sermons than in any of his published writings. Any one of them 
might be compared to his paper in Zssays and Reviews, or the 
graver part of the Zzfe of Casaubon, with omission of the historical 
and literary treatment in which he so much delighted. We have 
here the combined expression of his mental and spiritual moods. 
One of the best and most characteristic of these is on the connexion 
between Greek philosophy and Christianity, although his idea of 
Christianity is hardly so satisfactory as his idea of philosophy. He 
considers that in the second century there was for a time a real 
synthesis between the two. 


‘There was one moment in the history of Christianity when the 
highest reason, as independently exercised by the wise of the world, 
was entirely coincident with the highest reason as inspiring the Church. 
There was discovered to be not two philosophies, but one true philosophy 
common to them both. Whatever may be the meaning of the explanation 
as propounded by S. Clement, whatever may be the true explanation of 
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the fact, we learn from the fact itself that the supposed necessity of a 
collision between the intellect of man and the intellect of the Church is 
imaginary.’ 
Here, however, as in one or two other instances, Mr. Pattison is 
hardly consistent. He does not speak of our age as hopefully as he 
does of the age of the Antonines. In one place he speaks of a possible 
synthesis of science and religion, and in another passage he speaks 
of such a synthesis as a vanished dream of the past. ‘A frightful 
gulf now yawns between religion and science, and a bridge between 
them is considered almost hopeless.’ He seems to think that in 
English religious thought there is an inveterate dislike and suspicion 
of science, an opinion peculiar to those who have little sympathy 
with religious thought. He has a severe criticism on the Zhéodicée 
of Leibnitz, which he holds to be incompatible with the doctrine of 
Evolution. But, in the first place, the doctrine of Evolution is not 
proved, and secondly, even if it were, it is not inconsistent with the 
leading idea of the Zhéodicée. ‘The Church of England has ceased 
to be an intellectual power in England; it is not at the centre of 
intelligence. It is to be feared that it is passing into a position of 
antagonism to knowledge. Intellect is alienated from the Church.’ 
Mr. Pattison is here unjust to his own Order and to the Church. We 
should have thought that the great men whom he knew at Oriel in 
the ‘Forties’ would have shown him that the Church was not destitute 
of intellect. The attitude of the Church is the ready acceptance of 
all demonstrated truth ; but it is one thing to accept true science, and 
another to accept the possible figments of the ‘ scientific imagination.’ 
In fact, the true religious spirit and the true scientific spirit, in calm- 
ness, in patience, in devotedness to truth, are perfectly analogous. 
There are some passages in the AZemoirs which throw a little light 
upon the Sermons. For instance, we have a college sermon, or 
rather an address, on the death of an undergraduate of Lincoln who 
was drowned in bathing. In the AMemoirs we have the following 
interesting passage :— 


‘I had also established a custom of addressing the students assembled 
in chapel twice in each term. I say addressing, because | tried to make 
what I had to say as unlike a sermon as possible. I had no text or 
formalities, but stood up after prayers in my place and went straight to 
the two or three pieces of advice I wished to give. But these addresses 
were not extempore, and the preparing them, both as to style and thought, 
cost me as much labour as anything I ever did. One of the students 
being accidentally drowned, I endeavoured to enforce the solemn re- 
flections which such an event in a college gives rise to, and I remember 
I had to sit up the whole night to be ready with it.’ 


We turn to this sermon with interest, and are sorry to find that 
there is a worse deficiency than of text or formularies. We have an 
utter absence of that religious tone which gives undying radiance to 
Lycidas and Jn Memoriam, no reference to Him who is the Resur- 
rection and the Life. The correspondence between the Memoirs 
and the Sermons may be still further studied. The A/emoirs yield a 
certain amount of illustration on those Sermons, which are concerned 
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with the subject of the functions and duties of the university. He 
gave much time and thought to this subject, at the time when his 
diary represented * my broken life in those years of defeat and 
despair,’ z.e. after he lost, for a time, his election to the Lincoln 
headship. In the Memoirs he says,.‘I dropped the pursuit of any 
such comprehensive idea as progress or civilization, and tried to 
confine myself to some one manageable section of the subject. The 
readiest at hand was the interest and function of the universities.’ 
Here for the most part he is on safe ground. We see both in Sermons 
and Memoirs how much his views on university training were in- 
fluenced by Newman. He chooses to say, though he gives no evi- 
dence for the truth of his remarks, that Newman, despite his fine 
views of a university, was a very poor tutor. It would be just as 
easy to compare some passages of the Sermons with some passages 
of the Memoirs, and to say that Mr. Pattison by no means practised 
as he preached. It may be said for Pattison that in his day he 
sought assiduously to be a good college tutor, and to raise, not 
unsuccessfully, the intellectual standard of Lincoln College. Many 
of his words on the subject of university education have a sadness 
and seriousness of their own. ‘The great aim is ‘culture,’ and Pat- 
tison gives a definition of this somewhat vague and ill-used term. 


‘Culture is not a science or a knowledge, or an accumulation of several 
branches of knowledge, but the habit of a mind trained to know. Culture 
is not opinion or right opinion; it is not thought or power over thought, 
or power over its expression in language ; it is neither logic, rhetoric, nor 
metaphysics. Culture is not scientific; it is not literary. It is not the 
acquisition or possession of any accomplishment by the mind ; it consists 
in the development of cultivated intellect itself. In a word, liberal educa- 
tion is philosophical.’ 


In the fifth sermon he draws out the conflict between Catholicism 
and Comtism, ‘Catholicism’ being a phrase which he exclusively 
reserves for the Latin Church. 

‘If the positive philosophy be the possession of few, the spirit of 
positivism is everywhere. Wherever there are strong physical natures, 
with a strong grasp of life and a keen sense of its enjoyments ; wherever 
there is concentrated energy and worldly success following it; where 
wealth, the getting or the spending it, becomes a paramount notion ; 
wherever rank and fortune and social position are eagerly competed for ; 
wherever dress and frivolous amusements fill the day—there i in both SEXES, 
and throughout all grades, there is practical positivism.’ 


This is vigorous and manly language, and there are various parallels. 
We also notice with pleasure that the concluding sermon, on All 
Saints’ Day, rises to a much higher religious level in the expression 
of the Christian life. O sé ste omnia! 


Life in the English Church, 1660-1714. By the Rev. J. H. OvERTON. 
(London : Longmans and Co., 1885.) 

THE Church is much indebted to Mr. Overton for this spirited en- 

deavour to roll away the reproaches which have been heaped upon 

her for faithlessness to her high calling during the period of which he 
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writes. Persons, too often clergymen, who delight in confessing the 
sins of their predecessors, and so excusing the irregularities and 
schisms by which they are surrounded, are accustomed to bemoan the 
lack of energy and spiritual life during the period treated of in this 
volume, and for a century later ; Mr. Overton conclusively shows that 
there is much less need of sackcloth and ashes than is pretended, and 
that a large amount of the obloquy thrown upon the action of the 
Church is undeserved. He insists that the vitality of the Church 
was manifested in a variety of ways of which no cognizance is taken 
even during the dark days of the Commonwealth, when imprisonment 
and banishment were adjudged by the law to be merited by all who 
dared to use the Church’s services. After the Restoration it was no 
light task to stem the reactionary flood which urged men to blasphemy 
and vice in order to prove that they were free from the cant and 
hypocrisy which had so long reigned triumphant. Churchmen did 
what they could to withstand such wickedness, but they had two 
special hindrances to their work. The one was the presence amongst 
the clergy of numbers of conformists who were not churchmen, mere 
hirelings who cared for the fleece and not for the flock ; the other was 
the use which the State made of the Church for her own purposes. 
Conventicle Acts, Five Mile Acts, and similar persecuting enactments, 
were regarded by statesmen as safeguards for the State, while the 
Church had all the odium which they occasioned, as they seemed to 
be protective of her interests. And though in many instances they 
were approved and defended by churchmen both in high and in low 
positions, it ought to be borne in mind that the civil legislature was 
responsible for them, not the Convocations of the Church. But, not- 
withstanding these and other hindrances, the influence of the Church 
was felt during the Restoration period, and, as Mr. Overton shows, 
if Englishmen were as eager to number a long list of saints 
amongst her children as are some other communions, she would 
have no difficulty in finding many worthy of the distinction in this 
unjustly decried period of her history. The later period treated 
of in this volume is one of severe trial and depression ; when the 
schism of the non-jurors robbed her of many of her most distinguished 
children, and lowered the tone and influence of still more, who re- 
tained their positions, by taking an oath: of allegiance which their 
consciences could not fully approve. The chapters which give a 
general sketch of the religious state of the country after the Restora- 
tion, or which describe the recovery of order in the land after the 
Church resumed her ‘position, the religious and philanthropical 
societies of the period, and the influence of the Church upon social 
life, are specially interesting ; and it seems to us a pity that Mr. 


Overton should have encumbered his book with numberless brief 


sketches of illustrious ecclesiastics and laymen of the period, which: 
resemble the contents of a biographical dictionary rather than the 
descriptive narrative befitting a book professing to deal comprehen- 
sively with the history of a particular period. There are also a 
number of very short notices of sermons, and of devotional and. 
practical works and their writers, which are much too short to be 
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interesting. All this matter, we think, might have been thrown into: 
amore readable form with advantage ; and we greatly fear that the 
book will not obtain that popularity which many parts of it richly 
deserve, through the want of attractiveness in the earlier chapters 
in which these notices are found. 


Good Tidings to Israel and the Church. A Quarterly Magazine de- 
signed to show the Truth of God’s Covenant Promises by 
proving our Israelite Origin, on Evidences furnished by Ful- 
filled Prophecy, Historical Research, and Enlightened Reason. 
Edited by the Rev. Ropert Douc.as, M.A., Vicar of S. Stephen’s, 
Sheffield. (London : James Nisbet and Co.) 


Our recent article on the Anglo-Israelite question, like the former 
one three years ago, has failed to give satisfaction to the advocates of 
that remarkable theory ; and though we may be unfeignedly sorry for 
the fact, we cannot pretend to wonder at it. A correspondent, how- 
ever, belonging to this school of opinion has been good enough to 
expound to us a variation of the main theory, which he styles the 
‘Ephraim-Israel’ system, and to refer us to the quarterly publication 
named above, as advocating this view, ‘ which is,’ our correspondent 
assures us, ‘beginning to exert a very marked influence.’ We can do 
one thing for our correspondent : we can notice the magazine referred 
to, though we fear that he will like the only kind of notice which we 
can give it, rather less than our previous silence. 

The ‘ Ephraim- Israel’ variety of the theory proves upon exami- 
nation to be peculiar principally in this, that it bases itself chiefly, 
though by no means exclusively, on arguments from prophecy. The 
readers of our former articles on this subject will have noticed that 
we have devoted but little space to meeting this class of arguments. 
The reason why we did so was this: The Anglo-Israelites interpret 
the promises made to Israel, to Judah, to Ephraim, and the prophe- 
cies made concerning them, in an arbitrary way of their own, different 
from that in which they have been understood by the Fathers and 
later theologians of the Church: and with such entire contradiction 
of the consensus of Christian opinion there is no use arguing. ‘Thus, 
for example, we find upon the forefront of the argument from Scripture 
Ezek. xi. 16 cited, ‘Yet I will be to them as a little sanctuary in the 
places where they shall come,’ as a proof that the presence of a true 
Church of God can only be where Israel after the flesh is to be found. 
But the ancient interpretation of the passage is altogether different. 
In the first place, the Hebrew would be more correctly rendered ‘ 
the countries whither they came’ (‘ad quas venerunt, ’ Vulgate), on 
which S. Jerome observes, by way of paraphrase, ‘ 7x Babylon I will 
sanctify them—that is, I will turn them away from idolatry, that they 
may worship Me holily.’ And similarly Theodoret ; referring the 
prophecy to the fast which the Anglo-Israelites refer to the Suture. 
Their argument would vanish if they would be sufficiently humble to 
interpret in agreement with antiquity, and so they invent a new inter- 
pretation of their own, to the effect that ‘the countries whither they 
shall come’ means the British Isles, and the ‘little sanctuary’ means 
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the Church of England, a position which is not simply untenable ; it 
is unarguable. 

We cannot here examine in the same way all the texts cited as 
proof. Many of them are altogether irrelevant, all of them arbitrarily 
interpreted. But we must really pay the due tribute of admiration 
to a ‘syllogism’ in which the reverend and pious author considers 
that he has proved his great point by means of Church history. The 
major premiss fairly takes our breath away: ‘ Israel must contain the 
one true Church of God.’ Then the Church is still an Israelitish 
institution ; it has not advanced, and is never to advance, beyond 
the preparatory stage : the ‘ fulness of the Gentiles’ has no place in 
it, and it has no right whatever to the name Catholic! What would 
S. Peter, who admitted the Gentile Cornelius to it—what would 
S. Paul, who protested ‘/s He the God of the Jews only? Is He 
not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also’—have said to 
such a doctrine? Nor is the minor less astounding : ‘ The British 
and Anglo-Saxon nations contain the one true Church of God.’ So 
all the rest of the world is outside the pale! Religious Pharisaism 
could hardly go further than this. And then the conclusion follows : 
* Therefore the British and Anglo-Saxon races ave Israel.’ As clear 
a case of the fallacy known to logicians as ‘ undistributed middle’ as 
we ever saw. 

Ex uno disce omnes. The Anglo-Israel movement will hardly, we 
opine, be rescued from extinction by the efforts of the Gvod Tidings 
magazine. ! 


The Church Handy Dictionary. Dedicated by permission to the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. (London : Skeffington 
and Son, 1884.) 


Most of us are familiar with the pages of Hook’s Church Dictionary, 
and have had occasion to admire its general accuracy and trust- 
worthiness, The little volume before us, we are told in the preface, 
has been founded on Dean Hook’s work, but differs from it in being 
avowedly intended ad populum. The idea has sufficient novelty in 
it to insure, we should think, a considerable circulation ; and the 
book fully deserves this, being careful, terse, and orthodox in its 
definitions, and generally to be relied upon in any historical state- 
ments made. 


The Continuity of Christian Thought: a Study of Modern Theology 
in the Light of its’ History. By ALEXANDER G. ALLEN, Pro- 
fessor in the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass. (London and New York: Ward, Lock, and Co.) 

Ir is a little surprising to us that such a work as this should come 

from the pen of a Professor in an Zfiscopal Theological School. 

Though sympathetic with Clement, Athanasius, and the Alexandrian 


1 We must express our unfeigned regret at finding a large part of the 
number of this magazine before us occupied by an article from the pen 
of Bishop Titcomb in favour of this preposterous theory. Has he for- 
gotten the reception it met with in Burmah ? 
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school of theologians generally, particularly with Origen, the author is 
bitterly hostile to any high view of the Church, the ministry, and the 
sacraments ; and to S. Augustine especially—to whose influence he 
considers the adoption of the traditional and orthodox views upon these 
subjects throughout the Western Church to be principally due—he 
shows strong antagonism. He is of opinion that in adopting these 
views ‘ Christianity approximated in its inmost principle to Islam,’ and 
that ‘the Augustinian theology and the faith of Islam betray a fatal 
resemblance ’(p. 172). The title of the book, as professing to be occu- 
pied with ‘ the continuity of Christian thought,’ is a curious misnomer, 
since the author professes to find, even in the post-apostolic age, ‘ the 
divergence between Greek and Latin Christianity as clearly marked 
as at any later stage in history’ (p. 103), and in the long-enduring 
controversies about the Person of Christ, ‘the visible signs of a pro- 
found inward transformation going on within the Church, which is to 
determine the character of Christianity for a thousand years, until 
another transformation, equally profound and far-reaching, shall re- 
verse the spirit and the bent of centuries’ (p. 141). With a forget- 
fulness, strange in a professed teacher of theology, of the object and 
functions of the title applied to the B. V. M. of ‘ Mother of God ’—viz. 
to hold together the two sides, as it were, of the august truth of the 
Hypostatic Union, whereof the one had been severed by Eutychus, 
the other by Nestorius—he adopts the ill-considered criticism of 
Coleridge that it is ‘a deceptive, and dangerously deceptive epithet,’ 
and himself speaks of it, with a marked infelicity, as ‘in its Christian 
use obscuring the meaning of the Incarnation’ (p. 141). His cen- 
sure of either the Council of Ephesus, or that of Chalcedon, because 
the one approved the anathemas of Cyril, and the other the Tome of 
S. Leo, is far from being well founded, and it would be very strange 
if it were. For in the first place, the Council of Ephesus only gave 
a general approval to the censures, but the Fathers of Chalcedon ex. 
pressly recited and accepted the statements both of Cyril and of Leo, 
and it is barely conceivable that any contradiction existed between 
these. The object of each is the same, and what that was is a matter 
of history, viz. to refer a// the attributes of our Lord, whether divine 
or human, to the one Person Jesus Christ, or, in the words used by the 
bishops of Illyricum, to ‘anathematize everyone who separated the 
Manhood of our Lord from His Godhead, and did not confess that 
the divine and human attributes existed in Him unmingled, and un- 
changed and undivided.’ ! 

It is a mere mistake of his own, therefore, to imagine any con- 
tradiction ; and a similar remark may be made as to the Greek 
theology of Athanasius and Clement and the Latin writers of a later 
age, which are not so much conflicting as complementary to each 
other. The latter do not at all deny the indwelling of the Divine 
Spirit, nor His action in the world and in the soul, when they lay stress 
upon organization and sacramental ordinances. No one has ever 
claimed, as Dr. Allen asserts, that God is ‘ tied’ to the rite so as not 


1 See Hefele, Hrstory of Counctls (Fourth Session, October 17, A.D. 
451). 
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to give grace without it. Dr. Allen’s lectures, in short, are obviously 
—though strikingly able and suggestive—constructed wholly after the 
model of the German school. Experts may easily profit much by 
them, for they afford much food for thought. But we should not 
have thought them at all calculated to build up in the faith ordinary 
and uncritical lay Church people. We subjoin a typical passage as 
representative of the whole :— 


‘ The idea had taken root of a Catholic Church which, in its earliest 
form, as it appeared in Greek thought, was the fellowship of those in 
whom Christ had been revealed, or in whom He was unconsciously active ; 
in the Latin mind, an organization which was not to be cut short in its 
career by the sudden reappearance of Christ, but was destined to grow and 
spread throughout the empire, was worthy of the highest efforts of the 
Roman genius for administration. By this time also it is evident that 
the principle which inspired the Latin method must have already 
begun to yield its fruits in the separation of the clergy from the body 
of the people, in the growing tendency to regard them as a sacred 
caste, as rulers of the Church by some external law of divine right, instead 
of ministers and organs of the Christian community in whose recognition 
lay the foundation of all authority. Already men were beginning to 
identify the Church with the clergy, to regard the most precious promises 
of Christ as made to the Apostles in their capacity as ecclesiastical ad- 
ministrators handing down a deposit to their successors in office.’ (P. 104.) 


Encyclopedia of Theology. By Dr. J. F. RABIGER. Vol. 2. (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1885.) 


In noticing the first volume of this learned work, we stated our ob- 
jections to its title and its method, and it is not now needful to repeat 
them. We only propose, therefore, to give our readers a catalogue 
raisonné of the contents of the present volume. It professes to treat 
of a vast variety of subjects, of which the grouping and division is to 
a great extent arbitrary. Theology ina general sense he divides 
under four heads : Exegetical, including Biblical Languages, Biblical 
Criticism, Archzeology or Antiquities, Exegesis, and lastly ‘ Biblical 
Theology.’ The second division is on ‘ Historical Theology,’ and 
here the author deals with the whole of Church history, Primitive 
Catholicism, Medizvalism, Protestantism, the history of missions 
and of the development of doctrines, subjects on which hundreds 
of volumes have been written ; the whole in the brief space of 122 
pages! The third division, comprehending the Theory of Religion, 
Dogmatics, and Ethics, is, if possible, still less adequate, being 
squeezed (there is no other word for it) into 77 pages; while the 
fourth, entitled ‘ Practical Theology,’ includes a variety of more or 
less related subjects, ‘Theory of Church Organization,’ ‘Theory of 
Worship,’ and ‘Science of Church Culture,’ quite a useful subject 
indeed, but oddly placed. It is quite an illustration of the cursory 
and incomplete manner in which the writer is perforce obliged to go 
sitco pede over subjects requiring volumes to do anything like justice 
to them, that the only description the author can find to give to 
the worship of the Anglican Church is that it ‘is for the most part 
related to the Romish’ (p. 266), and that it has ‘for its archzolo- 
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gical standard work’ Bingham’s Ovigines! The book may be useful 
sometimes, as suggesting a rationale of facts, or a right point of view, 
and frequently as a convenient guide to the bibliography or ‘ litera- 
ture’ of a subject ; even in that we are bound to say there are large 


lacune as far as writers of the English Church are concerned. 


The Double Witness of the Church. By the Right Rev. WILLIAM 
INGRAHAM Kip, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of California. Twenty- 
third edition. (London: Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 


THE argument presented in these pages is the old and true one that 
the organization of the Catholic Church, as it is preserved and held 
in the Anglican Communion, is the most powerful Azstorical witness 
conceivable against the extravagancies of the Roman Church on 
the one side, and the deficiencies of Protestant sects on the other. 
Bishop Ingraham Kip wrote these Lectures, he tells his readers 
in the brief preface he has prefixed to the twenty-second edition, 
more than thirty-four years ago, and had no idea that at the end of 
that time they ‘would be found worth an increasing circulation.’ 
This large and continuing support is no doubt due to the clearness 
and definiteness with which the Church doctrines are expressed, the 
learning and argumentative ability with which they are defended, and 
the kindly and Christian tone of the writer. We are therefore glad 
to do our part to introduce so valuable a-work to Churchmen on this 
side of the Atlantic, and we feel sure that it will be as welcome to 
them as to Churchmen in America. There are, it is true, great 
numbers of valuable works here which follow the same line of argu- 
ment in a very similar way. But the very novelty of the work before 
us to England will contribute to obtain for it a hearing, and it will be 
sure to approve itself to all fair and unprejudiced readers. The 
author contrasts the testimony of the Church with that of Pro- 
testantism in a passage of much beauty on p. 76 :— 

‘Two voices are striving to enlist our attention. The one rises up 
from those around us—the voice of this present age, as, “emulous of 
change,” it invites us to novelties, and points out unnumbered paths, 
untried and unknown, in which we are exhorted to walk. It is a fitful 
voice, ever varying, ever altering in tones. The other falls calmly, yet 
solemnly, upon the ear. It comes down from the years of a dim and 
distant antiquity, and every generation has heard it, from the first 
founding of the Church until now. It bids us cleave to the faith of the 
Apostles and martyrs. Its accents are unchanged from age to age. The 
former is the voice of erring, fickle man. The latter is the voice of God.’ 


The People’s Library. The British Citizen: his Rights and Privt- 
Zeges. A Short History. By James E. THOROLD Rocers, M.P. 
(London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1885.) 


WE should have liked to see a third word in the title of Mr. Thorold 
Rogers’s interesting little book, so that it should have read thus: 
‘The British Citizen: his Rights, Privileges, and Dufies.’ And 
another omission that we notice at once at this juncture is that of a 
chapter on the Establishment of the Church. We could have done 
without some of the historical information here given, to have had 
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this help, so important just now, in lianas the minds of the 
new voters, especially about the history, the rights, and the pos- 
sessions of the English Church ; and to warn them that should its 
property be plundered by any combination of assailants, they and 
their class would infallibly be, as in the similar convulsion of the 
sixteenth century, the principal sufferers. The want of such a chapter 
is a defect. Mr. Rogers’ ideas as to the origin of Christianity in 
these islands seem to be somewhat imperfect. He takes no account 
of the British Church. We doubt also whether he would have penned 
the following sentence if he had ever read Mr. Coote’s masterly work 
on the Romans in Britain : ‘In all likelihood the mass of the older 
inhabitants in Great Britain, during the four centuries in which the 
Romans were here, were entirely unaffected by the presence of their 
masters’ (p. tt). But the work is nevertheless a most useful one for the 
parish library, and as interesting as useful. In it the author discusses 
the system under which land is held (‘tenure’) in this country, and 
how it grew up (we think he might have gone a little more into detail 
here, and that for similar reasons to those given above) ; the history 
of the Parliament, the theory of the King’s Courts of Justice, the 
statutes which bear on the ‘Liberty of the Subject,’ the Growth of 
Toleration, the Right of Association for Private and Public Objects, 
and a variety of other subjects. There is an excellent chapter on 
‘Colonial England.’ Mr. Rogers is especially enthusiastic, in his 
closing chapter, upon the subject of a Government keeping to its 
proper business, and adopting a /aissez-faire policy (only he does 
not use the word) upon everything else. He says on p. 191 :-— 

‘ Perfect freedom of speech and opinion is the most conservative force 
which society can employ. In the first place, many men are content 
with the protest which the utterance of their opinions implies, and, having 
made the utterance, will not seek the means by which such an opinion 
can be made a matter of practical action. In the next place, the agency 
by which opinion is moulded inte law or practice is very slow. In the 
third, the energy by which change is effected is so rare, that in most cases 
it has to be assisted by some extraordinary or unforeseen event. There 
is hardly a fundamental change in English institutions or practice which 
has formed an exception to this rule of difficulty, and the difficulty is 
enhanced the more freely discussion and preliminary action on the subject 
is allowed and encouraged. If it is the privilege of a British citizen to 
promote reforms, it is equally his privilege to resist and delay them.’ 

It cannot, however, be said that this let-alone policy is at all an 
heroic one: it may no doubt be held that it is unavoidable. 


Disestablishment and Disendowment, what are they? By EDWARD 
A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Second edition. (London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1885.) 


‘WE are not talking theology,’ says the writer on p. 13, but when he 
says, on p. 50, ‘In the Established Church several very different 
schools of thought can go on side by side, each working in his own 
way, each bringing out some special element,’ &c., what else is this 
but to ‘ talk theology ’ in the sense in which it was before renounced ? 
By calling them ‘schools of thought’ on p. 50, whereas they were 
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‘Roman Catholic’ or ‘ Protestant’ on p. 13, he does not alter their 
character. In short, the question occurs how, apart from theology, 
to account for a ‘Church’ as a fact, and then how to discuss the 
worth-while of any special means of maintaining it? We read on p. 6, 
‘the State may take or confiscate any property of any kind,’ Church 
property not excepted, as he goes on to say. But the State, by the 
Coronation Oath of its first Personage, has barred itself in express 
terms. alike from disestablishment and disendowment. On p. 3 
we learn that ‘ unjust acts done by the supreme power are perfectly 
lawful . . . are acts which it is open to king, lords, and commons 
to do, whenever they think good.’ How this differs, save by the 
addition of ‘lords and commons,’ from ‘the right divine of kings to 
govern wrong,’ is not made clear, nor, we think, can be. Others 
may think that for a State to decree injustice, is to contravene the 
first and last end for which it exists. He adds, ‘ Those who raise the 
cry of “sacrilege ”’ deny ‘this principle.’ They do so, but the ‘ cry’ 
is not necessary to the denial. The Coronation Oath means to 
place perjury as a bar to ‘sacrilege,’ or has no meaning. 

On p. 50 again, ‘If the Church were wholly free from State con- 
trol, changes... would make it far harder . . . for men of these dif- 
ferent schools of thought to work together ’—a theological considera- 
tion previously discarded. But above, on p. 46, the term was 
‘special control.’ Here the argument both expresses and requires 
‘general control.’ The next sentence is, ‘sucha state of things would 
be sure to follow on disestablishment in any case.’ The practical 
answer is, in the case of Ireland it has wot followed. So before, 
p. 49, ‘The chances are there would be schisms without number :’ 
answer, in the most recent case that has not been so. ‘ But,’ we 
read, ‘it’ (ze. the ‘state of things’) ‘ would be ten times worse if 
there were disestablishment without disendowment. For it is only 
in human nature that men should be in some degree swayed by tem- 
poral motives.’ But it is contemplated to leave life interests inviolate, 
and of course provision must be made anew to replace at once (to 
what extent is immaterial) the confiscated endowments. Thus the 
danger of ‘ temporal motives’ cannot be excluded. He adds, ‘ dis- 
establishment without disendowment would really come to this, that 
the temporalities of the Church would be put up to be fought for by 
contending theological parties’ (‘ theology’ again!). What then is 
the conclusion? Put them up to be fought for by contending secular 
parties! Further, ‘setting this fear aside, disestablishment without 
disendowment would seem to be a very dangerous thing.’ Why ? 
there is no shadow of a reason suggested. But, he proceeds, ‘ Most 
practical men will be inclined to think that if disestablishment is to 
be, disendowment must follow,’ but w/y it must, is not attempted to 
be shown. In short, it is plain that any argument for disendowment 
would recur again whenever the Church was rich enough to make it 
worth while, which might be in the course of fifty years, and so on 
toties guoties. ‘The last two and a half pages appear to be sound, 
and many of the facts stated in the earlier part very valuable, but 
the reasoning seems vicious. The practical question is, are the laity 
VOJ.. XXI.—-NO, XLII. KK 
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of the Church of England prepared to be fleeced at least twice in a 
century? If not, let them disallow the reasoning of this pamphlet. 


Paul Rabaut: ses Lettres & Antoine Court, avec notes, portrait, et 
autographe. Par A. PiCHERAL-DaRDIER, et une préface par Cu. 
DarpDiIER. (Paris: Grassard, 1884.) 

Pau Rapaut and Antoine Court are names familiar to those who 
know anything of the history of French Protestantism during the early 
eighteenth century ; they tell us of Christian patience under the most 
terrible persecution, and of an amount of faith which enables those 
who are happy enough to possess it, to face even death itself for the 
sake of the Gospel. There are still some persons who wonder at the 
excesses of the French Revolution, at the profanation of the royal 
sepulchres of Saint-Denis, and at the fall of the ancien régime. But 
however dignified the conduct of the Gallican clergy was in 1793, 
with whatsoever courage they marched to the guillotine, proclaiming 
their faith and blessing their persecutors, we must remember that, for 
millions of Frenchmen, Roman Catholicism meant simply and solely 
blind intolerance, and prohibitive measures carried out in the name 
of religion by bishops and priests who scarcely believed in God. 
Fénelon had been sentenced to exile because he adopted contem- 
plative religious views which did not agree with those of Bossuet ; 
Port Royal was closed and its inmates dispersed as guilty of differing 
from Louis XIV. on the authority of the Pope and the principles of 
the Jesuits ; the Huguenots, still more compromised by their heretical 
views, were subjected to a system of persecution which reminds us of 
the early days of the Church. Thus Louis XIV. and his short-sighted 
advisers willingly deprived themselves of the support of those, who 
would have been the most faithful champions of the fleur-de-lis in 
the hour of danger, and they literally and truly swelled the ranks of 
the allied armies, during the war of the Spanish succession, besides 
increasing, at the expense of France, the industrial and commercial 
prosperity of England, Germany, and Holland. 

The story of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its conse- 
quences, has often been told ; the two volumes we are now noticing 
are an admirable illustration of that event, and, independently of the 
interest they possess as pieces justificatives of the state of French Pro- 
testantism immediately after the death of Louis XIV., the dramatic 
episodes with which they abound, are well calculated to rivet the atten- 
tion of those readers who care, exclusively or chiefly, for narratives of 
what is called a sensational character. 

The rebellion of the Camisards and the rising in the Cévennes 
had exercised a fatal influence on the ég/ises du désert, as they were 
designated. In the first place, they had very naturally added to the 
severity of the Governmental measures, and established a reign of 
terror in the southern districts of France ; but, further, they had 
altered the character of the Huguenot churches, by introducing amongst 
them a spirit of fanaticism, very similar to that which distinguished 
the Scotch Puritans during the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. 
The truly pious and sober-minded /as/evrs had accordingly to face 
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two great difficulties, viz. that of restoring the spirit of discipline in 
the now disorganized churches, and that of doing so notwithstanding 
the severe measures which /e grand monargue had introduced, as the 
practical consequences of the Edict of Revocation. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the era of freethink- 
ing and of Philosophy which was inaugurated in the days of the 
regency, and during the reign of Louis XV. told favourably on the 
situation of the Huguenots; the case was exactly the reverse: the most 
notorious sceptics amongst the prelates, 7zfendants, magistrates, and 
officers, were generally the strictest in enforcing the penal laws pro- 
mulgated against heresy ; zeal for the outward semblances of Roman 
Catholicism compensated in their mind for laxity of both faith and 
morals. ‘The two volumes published by Messrs. Dardier are full of 
facts confirming this view of the case, and what is generally known as 
the declaration of 1724, which stated afresh all the edicts of perse- 
cution, aggravated them by further prohibitions. It was next to 
impossible for the unfortunate Huguenots to seek a refuge in foreign 
countries ; the strictest surveillance was exercised on the frontier and 
in the seaports, and all persons found guilty of conniving at an 
attempt to leave France, were punished in the severest manner. Two 
circumstances only sometimes mitigated the persecution, and gave a 
little quiet to the otherwise distracted ‘ churches of the wilderness ’"— 
namely, when the exigencies of foreign wars required the withdrawal 
of troops from France to Germany or Italy, or when the officer ap- 
pointed in charge of a province was inspired with views more liberal, 
and more charitable, than the rest of his colleagues. For we must 
bear in mind that a certain amount of discretion was allowed to the 
representatives of the Crown ; but being, as a rule, particularly anxious 
to keep on good terms with the Prime Minister and the Court of 
Versailles, the discretion they exercised was in most cases on the side 
of brutality. 

The remarks we have thus made have been suggested by the 
perusal of Paul Rabaut’s letters to Antoine Court ; it is now time 
that we should say a few words about the book itself. The corre- 
spondence which it embraces extends over a period of seventeen 
years (1739-1755), and the original MSS. belong to the public 
library at Geneva. That city, it is well known, served both as a 
refuge for those amongst the fasteurs who could contrive to leave 
France, and also as‘a central point where bonds of union, and an in- 
terchange of ideas were established between the Huguenots, and the 
Churches of the Reformation, abroad ; therefore we cannot value too 
highly the importance of the voluminous MSS. from which the present 
recueil has been taken. ‘Thousands of letters written from all parts 
of Protestant France, supplied to the Genevese, and through the 
Genevese to the whole of Europe, details on the religious condition of 
a great people, thus offering abundance of materials for any historian 
who might feel tempted to describe more completely, than it has been 
hitherto done, the persecution of the Huguenots under the rule of 
Louis XIV. and his successors. Messrs. Picheral-Dardier and Ch. 
Dardier have discharged their editorial duties with the greatest care. 
KK2 
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An excellent preface, comprising the biography of Paul Rabaut and 
Antoine Court, introduces the work ; copious foot-notes give all 
necessary details on the persons mentioned and the events alluded 
to; and, finally, very full alphabetical indexes help the reader in his 
researches ; nor must we forget a portrait of Rabaut, and a fac-simile 
of his handwriting. 


La Légende tragique de Jordano Bruno ; comment elle a été formée. Son 
origine suspecte. Son invraisemblance. Par THEOPHILE Des. 
pouits. (Paris: Thorin, 1885.) 


Every now and then we are startled by the news that some historical 
fact, which we had long been accustomed to regard as definitely and 
satisfactorily settled, has once more become a problem open to dis- 
cussion, and the apparent solution of which is diametrically opposed 
to what had first been regarded as the only reasonable one. We might 
quote several such cases, but on the present occasion we shall be 
satisfied with mentioning one, the latest discovery of modern criti- 
cism, because it bears upon the history of the Church, and falls, 

therefore, within the province of this Review. 

Till quite recently, it has been almost universally believed that 
the Italian philosopher Giordano Bruno was condemned to be burnt 
to death, on a charge of atheism, and that he suffered his punishment 
at Rome on February 17, 1600. This tragic event, like that of 
Vanini (February 9, 1619), has been the text of many declamations ; 
and floods of eloquence have been poured forth @ propos of a circum- 
stance which, if we believe M. Desdouits, has never existed. For 
the object of the pamphlet we are now about to notice, is to prove 
that Giordano died a natural death within the walls of a convent, and 
that the legend of his defiant attitude whilst fastened at the stake, 
and of his sacrilegious casting aside the crucifix, has no authority 
whatever to support it. 

Till the beginning of the last century, says M. Desdouits, the 
narrative of the philosopher’s tragic end was considered as very 
uncertain, and beyond the powers of verification. Then suddenly it 
came to be admitted and believed in, on the supposed conclusive 
evidence of a letter addressed by Scioppius to his friend Rittershusius, 
which was published in the Acta /itteraria for 1701, and extensively 
circulated. M. Desdouits gives a French translation of this docu- 
ment, but we shall not reproduce it here, for want of space, and all 
the more because it can be easily consulted in any good public 
library, by those readers who are interested in such questions. 

We must say, to begin with, that a casual reader would natu- 
rally feel disposed to admit the testimony of Scioppius ; his narra- 
tive has about it an air of truthfulness which impresses us ; the details 
are precise, minute, and it seems impossible to call them i in question. 
We are not surprised, accordingly, to find that the document we are 
now alluding to has met with almost universal credence ; Brucker, 
M. Cousin, M. Saisset, M. Bartholméss have accepted it, and the 
whole episode is related at length in M. Franck’s Dictionnaire des 
sciences philosophiques. We must acknowledge at the same time, that 
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several excellent critics eipeabcial at the very first their doubts on the 
fact of Giordano Bruno’s tragic death ; Haymius, in his treatise on 
rare Italian books, said that Bruno was burned only in effigy, and 
Bayle remarked in ‘the dictionary which has made his name so cele- 
brated, ‘It is rather strange that after a lapse of eighty years, we do 
not yet know whether a Jacobin monk has or has not been burned 
alive in a public square in Rome, for his blasphemies.’ ‘To the list 
of doubters we must now add the name of M. Desdouits. His first 
argument is that the letter in question is ot by Scioppius, and if 
this can be satisfactorily proved, the question is to a great extent 
settled. 
Our author begins by giving us the character of Scioppius :— 


‘A distinguished Latin scholar, he was mixed up with all the religious 
quarrels of his time, now in one camp, now in another. A Lutheran 
at first, then a zealous Catholic, finally a rabid enemy of the religious 
orders, ‘and of the clergy in general, he carried eyerywhere the same 
passion, the same fanaticism, the same thirst for blood and insults. 
When he wrote on the orthodox side, he advocated the extermination of 
heretics ; later on, he invented the most infamous and stupid calumnies 
against the chief of the religious orders. Scaliger and James I., King of 
England, were [ony a butt to his insults ; the monarch, it is ‘said, had 
him’ thrashed . 


And that, adds M. Desdouits, is the man on whose authority the 
story of Giordano Bruno’s martyrdom has been spread abroad. Of 
course, if the original of his letter to Rittershusius existed we should 
be bound to accept it ; but no one appears to have seen it, and the 
first allusion to it, is as to that of a document appended to the 
Machiavellizatio, a very scarce book, printed in Germany, bearing a 
false name of author, a fa/se date, and a false indication of the place 
where it was published. That Scioppius could never have been the 
real author is apparent from the fact that at the time when he is 
thought to have written the letter, he was a devoted member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, whereas the document is couched in strong 
language against the Church itself. Further, is it probable that 
Scioppius would have introduced his narrative of Bruno’s death, by a 
long account of the wretched philosopher’s early life and travels, 
which Rittershusius knew perfectly well, as did also the whole of 
Europe ? It seems not improbable that we are here in the presence of 
an apocryphal document, cleverly forged by some Lutheran pastor, 
who imitated with the greatest skill the style of Scioppius, whose 
aim was to denounce the cruelties of the Roman Church, and who 
concealed himself under the name of a scholar, as famous in the 
intellectual world, as the Scaligers or the Casaubons. 

Atter thus disposing of the letter, M. Desdouits goes on to show 
that if Giordano Bruno had really suffered martyrdom, the silence of 
all contemporaries on the subject is perfectly inconceivable. A 
public event of such importance, a funeral pile erected in one of the 
principal squares of Rome, ‘the victim, a man well known for his 
free-thinking opinions” . . . and no allusion whatever to all these 
circumstances ; whereas the death of Vanini, nineteen years later, was 
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described by Grammond, ‘“ Minette by the editor of the Smeail 
de France. We shall perhaps be told that all the papers, documents, 
and evidence of every kind connected with the trial of Giordano 
Bruno, must have been destroyed by judges anxious to conceal the 
proofs of their own cruelty; and to deceive the public on that terrible 
episode ; but, says M. Desdouits, if such a course is possible, when 
the law proceedings are conducted secretly, and when the punish- 
ment is applied secretly also, we cannot conceive it in the case of a 
trial carried on coram populo, in the broad daylight. Our author, 
accordingly, is of opinion that Giordano Bruno was not put to death, 
but merely obliged to reside at Rome within the precincts of a 
monastery of his order, where he spent the rest of his life. We 
recommend to our readers the interesting pamphlet of M. Desdouits, 
which, whether or no we adopt his theory, is very ingeniously written, 
and goes far towards settling a disputed point in Church history. 


The Woman Question in Europe. A Series of Original Essays. 
Edited by THEODORE STANTON, M.A., with an Introduction by 
FRANCES PowER CosseE. (London: Sampson Low and Co., 1884.) 

Tuis is an interesting volume of essays describing the changes which 

have taken place in recent years in the position of European women. 

The main division of the subject is geographical, and the progress of 

what is called the ‘ women’s movement’ in each country is described, 

in most instances, by a female writer or writers belonging to the 
country under notice. To the most superficial observer, whose 
memory goes back some three decades, it is patent that, to speak 
now of England alone, a great change has taken place in the possible 
aims, and occupations, and even in the legal position of women. 

As is so often the case, there are some elements of the movement at 

which all earnest Churchmen can rejoice, some which are of a doubt- 

ful character, and some which cannot fail to encounter disapproval. 

The first place in the volume before us is occupied by the claim 
set up by a small minority of women to be admitted to the Parlia- 
mentary electorate. We cannot affect to regret that the confident 
hope which closes Mrs. Fawcett’s history of the struggle down to 
1883—that women would not ‘ be left out of the next English Reform 

Bill’—has not been realized. Miss Cobbe argues that all the other 

instalments of their rights which women have already gained are 

insecure until they are in possession of the suffrage. * An easily 
raised storm of prejudice and selfishness, whether of trade, or party, 
or sect, passing over the masculine population n, might sweep away 
woman’s few privileges, while she remained helpless and unable to 
protect them by a single vote.’! It is obvious, however, that if 
political power were employed by women so as to control the will of 
the masculine population, we should have the very circumstance most 
fitted to provoke a conflict, the results of which it would be impossible 
to foresee. And what advantage would be gained in the meantime 
to compensate for such a risk? None that we can see. We agree 

' See The 
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with Mr. John Bright in the ‘ belief that to introduce women into the 
strife of political life would be a great evil to them, and that to our 
own sex no possible good could arrive.’ ! 

The Women’s Suffrage question is, however, not the only subject 
to which this volume introduces us. Mrs. Maria G. Grey, whose 
efforts to improve the education of her sex are well known, con- 
tributes a chapter on the Women’s Educational movement. Opinions 
may differ as to the desirability of assimilating the higher educational 
training of the two sexes, but if education means the harmonious 
development of the natural faculties, it cannot be denied that a 
quarter of a century ago female education can scarcely be said to 
have existed at all. Mrs. Grey relates the various steps the result 
of which has been to place the higher education within the reach of 
her own sex. 

More conspicuous and palpable than the consequences of the 
Educational movement are those of the Industrial movement. The 
importance of the latter is not perhaps sufficiently realized. Miss 
Boucherett, writing on this topic, records the efforts which have been 
made to introduce women to various employments, which were 
almost entirely engrossed by men some thirty or forty years ago. 
The statistics on this head are unfortunately not more recent than 
1871, but a comparison of these with the returns for 1861 shows an 
astonishing rate of progress. Thus, the number of women employed 
in 181 in the Civil Service (as telegraphists, clerks, &c.), was 3,314 
as against 1,931 ten years before ; as commercial clerks, 1,755 as 
against 404; as drapers and assistants, 19,112 as against 11,993 ; 
other shopwomen, 8,333 as against 4,520. That such facts imply 
some amelioration in the condition of women cannot be doubted ; 
but if the student of social questions consider the matter all round he 
must see in the same facts the indication of a vast displacement of 
the other sex. These facts will partly account for the increasing 
difficulty of finding employment in England for young men. A 
further result is that these are driven in larger proportions to emigrate, 
and thus the balance of the sexes in certain strata of society is 
markedly interfered with. We can here do no more than suggest the 
subject for consideration, leaving the reader to make his own reflec- 
tions thereon. 

It is not only in callings of a purely secular kind that women are 
now largely employed. The sphere of their activity has also been 
widely extended in connexion with works of piety and charity, and 
this development, which furnishes almost a commonplace topic at 
Church Congresses, we can regard with unmixed satisfaction. Mrs. 
Barnet does but scant justice to it in her paper on ‘Women as 
Philanthropists,’ though this is by no means wanting in interest. 
She gives a cheery account of what can be done and has been done 
by herself and others to improve the dwellings of the London poor, 
and to give brightness to their lives by social entertainments, by ex- 
hibitions of pictures, by gratuitous or nearly gratuitous performances 

1 See Mr. John Bright’s letter dated Oct. 21, 1882. Zhe Woman 
Question in Europe, p. 22. 
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of good music. She also tells of good work done in regard to the 
care and education of those unfortunate waifs of society, the thousands 
of State-supported children. But she has nothing to say of the 
extensive work done by the sisterhoods ; she does not even mention 
penitentiaries ; she does not allude to training institutions for 
servants. There are institutions where young girls are received after 
leaving school, and trained for domestic service, but the work is com- 
paratively in its infancy, and we should like to see it tried upon a 
larger scale. The notorious difficulty of finding efficient servants for 
small households proves the existence of a demand which such in- 
stitutions would supply, and we believe that they would be beneficial 
in preventing the evil with which penitentiaries have to contend. 

But we must now take a rapid glance at the progress of the move- 
ment in one or two foreign countries. The phase of it presented in 
Germany is specially remarkable for the good sense and moderation 
which have characterized it. Here, too, efforts have been made to 
open up suitable callings to women, and though their educational 
needs were already much better provided for than in England, to 
supply what still was lacking, and generally ‘to elevate the whole 
female sex, and to render women capable of serving themselves, the 
family, society, the State, and humanity.’' But there is no desire 
‘to estrange women from their peculiar vocation in the family, the 
State, and society.’ Women’s domestic duties are not exciuded 
from the programme. It is recognized that ‘hygiene, the care of 
children and rational housekeeping, are essential parts of any plan of 
female education.’ * 

France is declared by the editor to have already solved theo- 
retically the woman question, by which he can only mean that writers 
have been found in that country to advocate the views which he 
approves. But there is a broad difference between theory and 
practice, and certainly there are some features of French law of 
which women may complain with good reason. It seems, however, 
that the reformers and the advocates of women’s rights in France are 
not so enthusiastically supported by the sex as they desire to be. 
Nor can we wonder at it, when we find that determined efforts are 
made to link the movement with the cause of infidelity. A notable 
propagandist of the Gospel of negation, Mdlle. Deraismes, writes as 
follows :— 


‘Every woman who desires to obtain her rights . . . . should second 
the freethinking movement. In breaking with the Catholic legend, 
woman revokes the primordial decree which smote her, and which has 
rendered her an object of universal reprobation.’* 


With a happy inconsistency the next paragraph, which is by a 
different writer, fairly recognizes the great amount of philanthropic 
and charitable work that is done by French women, work which is 
the direct outcome of religious faith. 

We must forbear from particular references to other countries, and 
conclude with one or two remarks of a general nature. There is 
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evidence furnished by this volume that throughout Europe, even in 
the least advanced countries, a stimulus has been given to efforts for 
the improvement of the education and position of women. There is 
evidence also that, as the movement has progressed, certain objection- 
able features exhibited in its earlier stages, such for example as the 
tendency to render women unfeminine, have either disappeared or 
been considerably modified. This volume itself, though containing 
some sentiments which we are far from sharing, testifies on the 
whole to the reasonableness, as well as the ardour, of the present 
genération of ‘advanced’ female minds, many of which have con- 
tributed to its pages. It is also a valuable storehouse of facts bearing 
on the subject, gathered by many hands from diverse quarters. 


Tiresias, and other Poems. By ALFRED, LorD TENNyson, D.C.L., P.L. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1885.) 


TuHIs new volume of poems by the Poet Laureate will be welcomed 
by his whole circle of admirers. Besides some poems which have 
already appeared in periodicals, such as the Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade and the beautiful lines on Virgil and Catullus, it contains 
much that is new, some of which deserves to be ranked with his most 
successful works. The most important pieces are the idyll—he is him- 
self responsible for this classification (p. 16)—from which the collection 
takes its name, and a grand poem called the Ancient Sage. Both are 
splendid examples of his later style in blank verse. They are marked 
by a severity, and at times a compression and directness of diction, 
which is quite foreign to his earlier works, though they are not w ith- 
out those picturesque touches, and turns of expression which are 
so frequent a mark of his style. In the first, Tiresias—the blind 
prophet of Thebes—is represented as giving the history of his divine 
inspiration to Menaceus |s?c], son of Creon, that so he may persuade 
the boy to offer himself for his country, as the fates require. The fol- 
lowing lines describe the effect on his mental state, of the vision of 
Pallas Athéné, which brought on his blindness (p. 8) : 
‘ Son, in the hidden world of sight, that lives 

Behind the darkness, I behold her still, 

Beyond all work of those who carve the stone, 

Beyond all dreams of Godlike womanhood, 

Ineffable beauty, out of whom, at a glance, 

And as it were, perforce, upon me flash’d 

The power of prophesying.’ 

The other describes a conversation between an old philosopher, 
full of the matured and steadfast faith of old age, and a young Greek 
who is filled by the despair of scepticism, and shares the tendencies 
which such philosophy had in Greece to develop a mere Epicurean 
and sensual life. Throughout we feel that it is the poet himself who is 
giving expression to the seasoned and sober faith which he has so often 
preached. Very grand are the lines which he sums up in the words— 

‘For nothing worthy proving can be proven 
Nor yet disproven : wherefore thou be wise. 
Cling ever to the sunnier side of Doubt, 
And « cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith ’— 
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And those where he warns us not to 
‘ Break into “ Thens” and “ Whens” the Eternal Now.’ 
Compare the line in the Princess— 
* For all creation is one act at once. 


Of the other poems, Despair, which is already known to many, 
represents another form of scepticism, arising from the revolt of the 
feelings against the misrepresentations of Christianity, formerly so 
common ; it is powerfully written in the anapestic metre, which 
Tennyson has made so much his own, but is deficient in true pathos. 
The same criticism may be applied to Ze Wreck, another dramatic 
lyric, and to Zhe Flight, another poem on his old theme, a daughter 
sold by unfeeling parents to an unworthy husband. This is perhaps 
the weakest poem in the book; it is written in the metre of the 
May Queen, but both subject and treatment are somewhat common- 
place. The line 


‘ The dear mad bride who stabbed her bridegroom on her bridal night’ 


is an instance of a kind of bad taste, of which the Poet Laureate is 
less guilty than most modern poets. We have also two poems in 
dialect—one in Irish, not without touches of Irish humour; a new 
idyll, chiefly attractive for the pleasant boyish impulsiveness and 
humility of Sir Balin, otherwise not to be reckoned with the most 
successful ; a pleasantly written introduction addressed to Mr. 
Fitzgerald, the translator (perhaps more than translator) of Omar 
Kayam, with some lines on his death ; a chatty defence of himself 
for writing war poems, against the attacks of the Peace Society, with 
other minor poems, the most striking of which are Zhe Dead Prophet, 
which professes to be a very early work, and Freedom. With regard 
to the former, would it be unpardonable to throw out a conjecture 
that the poem may involve an allusion to events and circumstances 
far more recent than would be inferred from the date 182- placed at 
the head, and from some details, such as ‘ his child,’ which are found 
in the body of the poem? ‘The application of the latter to modern 

events is too obvious to be unintentional— 

‘Men loud against all forms of power— 
Unfurnish’d brows, tempestuous tongues— 

Expecting all things in an hour 

Brass mouths and iron lungs.’ 

The book is a wonderful production for a man of his or of any 
age ; all the more so, that the whole is so thoroughly characteristic 
of the author, showing a quiet self-reliance which does not fear to 
speak out on modern things, but always speaks honourably and with 
dignity. 


CHARGES, ADDRESSES, NoTICES OF NEw BOoks, ETC. 


Unper the title of the Seven Gifts (Macmillan and Co., 1888) his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has published the addresses 
which he delivered at six different centres in his Primary Visitation. 
Anyone who expects to derive from it that kind of details as to the 
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work going on in the diocese shih not aieneiie and, we may 
add, not unnaturally, find a place in episcopal Charges, will be disap- 
pointed. On the other hand, he will find superabundant evidence of 
the deep piety, genial disposition, and high-toned feeling which seem 
to impress everyone with whom his Grace is brought into contact. If 
we may presume to offer aremark on one feature of these addresses, it 
seems a little curious that while Dr. Benson enlarges, with a beauty 
all his own, on the sevenfold grace given in Confirmation to every 
Christian, we do not remember to have seen a single allusion to that 
rpoc0yKn MWvevparoc which S, Chrysostom (Homil. xv: 7 Acta Apost.) 
—that ‘excellentia potestatis in divinis mysteriis’ which S. Thomas 
Aquinas (Summa, Pars III. Quest. Ixxxiv. 4)—held to be involved in 
the idea, and imparted in the rite of Ordination. As his Grace’s 
hearers were presumably clergy, this omission of all allusion to the 
grace of Orders, as such, is perhaps a little singular. 

The Charges delivered at his Third Visitation in September and Octo- 
ber 1885, by Fames Russel, Lord Bishop of Ely (London and Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan and Co., 1885), are alas! a posthumous publica- 
tion. Dr. Woodford had corrected his proof sheets up to page 23, 
but the remainder (23-55) was passed through the press by other 
hands. It is needless to say that the Charge is characterized by all 
that manliness of tone, and unshrinking declaration of principles, 
and of opinions, which the late Bishop of Ely always exhibited. We 
could not, perhaps, give a more crucial instance of this than his 
saying (p. 10) that he sees no reason why a branch of the Church 
of England Working Men’s Society should not be organized in every 
parish or Rural Deanery. 

Of the numerous addresses and sermons in defence of the Church 
of England, we select one for special mention because we consider it 
of special merit. It is called an Address on the Church of England 
(Axminster: C. Harris, 1885). It is divided into three heads: (1) The 
Beginnings of the Church of England ; (2) Her Tithes and other En- 
dowments ; (3) Loss or Gain to the Nation by Disestablishment and 
Disendowment. We have seen nothing to equal it for pith and 
point ; and it would be a good thing if every clergyman of every 
parish in England would give it as a lecture in his schoolroom. 

At the close of a year we are always deluged with publications, 
with which from their number and multifarious nature we scarcely 
know how to deal. The Christian Knowledge Society is always well 
to the front at this season, and we suffer from an embarras du choix 
in singling out any for special commendation. One of the best of 
recent issues by this Society is a little work on Architecture in relation 
to our Parish Churches, by the Rev. H. H. Bishop, prettily illustrated 
with 112 woodcuts of interesting churches. It is not a book that 
aims very high, but it may serve to whet the appetite for a more ad- 
vanced study of the subject. The Rev. W. Hurst contributes an 
addition to the series of Déocesan Histories by writing that of the 
Somerset Diocese: Bath and Wells. It is not very lively reading, but 
we have not been able to detect any inaccuracies. ‘Fuliana Horatia 
Ewing and her Books is a very touching biography of Mrs. Gatty’s 
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married daughter, by another daughter, Horatia K. F. Gatty. It is 
thoroughly unpretentious, and that is its great charm. TZhoughts 
Jor Glad Days and for Sad Days, selected and arranged by F. F. 
Elton and L. Bourdillon, consist of a text, an extract in prose, and 
some verses, on one page for every day in the year. The Rev. 
C. R. Ball’s Familiar Instructions on the Church Catechism are 
a very good specimen of what catechizing ought to be. We have 
tested it in several crucial points, and can recommend it. AZds to 
Prayer, by the Rev. Daniel Moore ; Our Daily Lives, by Sibella E. 
Bryans ; Zen Schoolroom Addresses, edited by Archdeacon Norris ; 
A Glad Service, by E. Lewis ; Searching for the Stone, by the Rev. 
A. N. Malan, are all of them, in their measure and degree, useful 
books to help young and old in their path through this ‘ troublesome 
world.” Macmillan & Co. give us Truth in Tale: Addresses chiefly 
to Children, by the Bishop of Ripon. ‘They are told with a quiet, 
quaint, yet unaffected simplicity, which gives them a real charm, and 
ensures them a warm welcome. We have spoken above of stories on the 
Collects ; Messrs. Skeffington have just issued Stories and Teachings on 
the Litany : a Book to make that Service plain to the Old and interesting 
to the Young. The author is the Rev. W. Hardman, and the Rev. 
R. W. Randall, of Clifton, writes a commendatory Introduction. 
This book will be found very useful for catechizing and for Sunday- 
school classes. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., with their Good 
Stories (issued monthly), and their well-known weekly publications, 
Chatterbox, Sunday, &c., provide an excellent antidote and counter- 
foil to the vile literature which often finds its way down country lanes 
and town alleys. 
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Apostolic Constitutions, 5 sq.; 
allusions to it by Hippolytus, 
Pliny, Polycarp, 7 ; its use as a 
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392 ; Dean Plumptre’s views on 
a state of probation (as distinct 
from purification) after death, 
394; men will be judged for 
things ‘done in the body,’ 395 ; 
the case of the sinful soul that dies 
unrepentant, 396 ; the theories of 
Universalism and of Conditional 
Immortality, 397 ; the Dean’s 
idea of the essence of endless 
punishment, 398 ; objections to it, 
399 ; the view of Cardinal New- 
man, 400 ; illustrations from S. 
Augustine, 401 sg. 
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Hooker’s views on the origin of the 
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In Memoriam the Rev. 
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ESSOPP, Rev. Dr.: his Diocesan 
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Benjamin | 


21 sgg.; early history of the see | 
(at Thetford), 22 ; Bishop Herbert | 


L osinga : 
ance, 23 ; removal of the see from 
Thetford to Norwich, 24; the 
cathedral and other churches 
founded by Herbert, 25 ; Bishops 
Turberville, John de Grey, &c., 
26; the saintly Bishop Suffield, 
27 ; conflict between the citizens 
and the monks, 28 ; two thousand 
of the clergy of the diocese carried 
off by the Black Death, 29; the 
soldier-bishop, Henry de Spenser, 
30 ; treatment of the Lollards, 31 ; 
results of the suppression of the 
monasteries, 2. ; Bishop Rugg’s 
appointment after the 
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foundation, 2. ; the see during 
the reigns of Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth, 32 ; Norwich a centre 
of Puritanism, 33; its state 
between 1617 and 1641, 34; 
Bishop Hall and the Puritans, 
35; Bishop Bathurst and the 
Unitarians, 36; recent condition 
of the diocese, 2d. 


| Jones, Mr. C. A., Stories on the 
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Oplysninger om 
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EADBEATER, Mr.: his ‘ con- 
version’ to Buddhism, 47 2. 
| Lea, Ven. Archdeacon, Church 
Plate in the Archdeaconry of 
Worcester, 251 

Liddon, Rev. Canon: his sermon, 
A Father in Christ, noticed, 
118 sgq. 

Lightfoot, Bishop: his work on the 
E apg of S. Ignatius, reviewed, 
356 sg 

Luca della Robbia and his School, 

97 sgg.; general prevalence of 
the glazed terra-cottas in Central 
Italy, 97; works on the family 
history of the Della Robbias, 98 ; 
sketch of the life of Luca, 99 sg. ; 
the bas-reliefs by him and by 
Donatello in the Florence Duomo, 
100; the two artists often brought 
into competition, 101 ; the bronze 
doors in Sta. Maria del Fiore, zd. ; 
Luca the first to apply enamel 
glaze to pottery, 102 ; popularity 
of the new art, 103; its use in 
palaces, 104; Luca’s works in 
marble, 105 ; his death, 106 ; his 
art developed by his nephew, 
Andrea, 107; character of An- 
drea’s work, 108 ; the reliefs at 
La Vernia, 109 ; relations of the 
Della Robbias with Savonarola, 
110; Andrea’s later works, 111; 
works of his son, Giovanni, 112 ; 
imitators of the Della Robbias’ 
terra-cotta work, 113 ; the frieze 
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France by Girolamo della Robbia, 
115 


M ESSTAH, Prophecy and His- 
tory in relation to the (Dr. 


Edersheim’s ‘ Warburton 
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Lec- | 


tures’), reviewed, 314 sgg.; the | 
method of treatment, 314; the | 
critical portion, 315; outline of | 
the subject, 316; the primitive | 


belief of the Church and recent 
theories, 317; Rationalism of 
Modern Judaism, 318 ; confirma- 
tion of the Gospel afforded by the 
Talmud, Josephus, Pliny, 319 s¢. ; 
‘fundamental principles of pro- 
phecy,’ 320; prophetism and 
heathen divination, 321 ; the mo- 
rality and the spirituality of the 
prophecies, 322 ; the development 
of religious ideas in Israel, 2d. ; 
criticism of German critics of 
the Pentateuch, 323 ; considera- 
tions of its composition and date, 
324; the Messianic idea in the 
later history of Israel, 325; the 


Pseudepigraphic writings, 326; | 


S. John the Baptist, 327 
‘Minister’: origin of the word as 
used by the Calvinists, 413 7. 
Mivart, Mr. St. George, and Papal 


Infallibility, 403 sgg.; novelty of | 


his view, 403 ; evident conclusions 
therefrom against the Vatican 
dogma, 404; embracing both of 
two alternatives, 405; the con- 
troversy between Mr. 


Mivart | 


and his Roman Catholic oppo- | 


nents, 406; his argument on 
Galileo’s case, 407 ; extended to 


| Overton, Rev. J. 


Evolution, 408 ; false position of | 


Mr. Mivart, 409 


NEW Editions, Charges, Ser- 
mons, Pamphlets, &c., 255, 
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New Man, The, and the Eternal 
Life, by Rev. A. Jukes, reviewed, 
271 sgg.; devotional character 
of the work, 272; sanctification, 
a real work, not a pretence, 272 ; 
language of Holy Scripture on 
the duality of man, 273; the 
Old Adam and the Second 


‘ 


PIC 


Adam, 274; man’s present di- 
vided condition, 275; why our 
Lord is called the Truth—the 
Amen, 276 ; meaning of the ex- 
pression ‘union with Christ,’ 277; 
the coinherence of persons, 278 ; 
S. John Damascene’s discussion 
of the meptxmpnors of the Three 
Holy Persons, 279 ; our relation 
to Christ in our sanctification, 
281; answer to the question, 
‘ What is man ?’ 282 ; the ‘ priest- 
hood after the order of Melchi- 
sedec,’ zd. ; the eternal sacrifice 
of Christ, 283 

New words introduced into the 
Revised Version of the Old Tes- 
tament, 183 7. 

Noble, Mr. E., Ze Russian Revolt, 
179 sg. 


Cy” Irish Church, the position 
of the, 89 sg. ; the mission of 
Palladius, 89; various transla- 
tions of Secundinus’ and Bishop 
Fiacc’s references to S. Patrick, 
go sgg. ; no early authority for 
asserting the Roman origin of 
Irish Christianity, 92; the de- 
crees of the Nicene Council not 
known to the Irish in Columba’s 
time, 93; organization of the 
Irish Church wholly unlike the 
Roman, 94; meaning of ‘Rome’ 
in Old Irish, 94 7. ; tolerant spirit 
of the Old Irish Church, 95 ; its 
view as to the Petrine claims, 2é.; 
Columbanus’ appeal to the Coun- 
cil of Constantinople, 96 

H., Life in the 

English Church, 489 


>°* 


PALGRAVE, Mr. F., Zhe Life 
of our Lord .... illustrated 
Srom the Painters of the 4th, 
15th, and 16th Centuries, 473 

Patrick, S.: his alleged visit to 
Italy disproved, 92 ; two Ancient 
British phrases used by hin, 
92 1. 

Pattison, the late Rev. Mark, Ser- 
mons, 486 

Picheral-Dardier, Mons. A., Paul 
Rabaut: ses Lettres a Antoine 
Court, 498 
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PLU 
Pluralities Act, the new, 148 sgq. ; 


the mischievous character of the 


Public Worship Regulation Act, 


148 ; previous legislation in re- | 


gard to Pluralities rand Residence, 
149; the provisions of the Act 
of 1838, 150; the Act of 1885: 


as to the stipends of the curates | 


of non-resident incumbents, 151 ; 
as duties defined, 720. ; 
Bishop Temple’s statement of 
the difficulties to be met, 152 ; 
scandalous cases, though rare, 
did exist, 154; a Committee ap- 
pointed by Convocation, 155 ; 
their Report and Resolutions, 
155 sgg.; the progress of the Bill 
founded thereon, 158; the chief 
clauses of the Act considered, 
159; limitations of the licences 
for pluralities, 160; forecast of 
the working of the Act, 161 ; 
from the clergy’s side, 162 ; from 
the bishop’s, 163; some of the 
minor provisions considered, 
164; objections answered, 165 

Prayer Book of the American 
Church, the Revision of the, 
295 599. ; 

Presbyterian Orders: the question 
of their validity, 117 sgg.; the 
imposition of hands rejected by 
Knox, 119 

Puritanism in America, the doc- 
trinal declension of, 302 


ABIGER, Dr. J. F., Encyclo- 
pedia of Theology, 494 
Rawlinson, Rev. Canon G., Egyft 
and Babylon, from Scripture and 

Profane Sources, 232 


Real-Encyclopddie ‘fiir Protestant. | 
ische Theologie und Kirche, Band | 


xv., 478 
Reuss, Professor E., History of the 
Sacred Scriptures of the New 


Testament, translated by Edward | 


L. Houghton, 230 


Revised Version of the Old Testa- | 


ment, the; 181 sgg. ; the arrange- 
ment in paragraphs, 181; divisions 


of chapters, 182 ; the poetical | 
books, 183; specimens of new | 


words introduced, 183 . ; the re- 
tention of archaisms, 184 ; treat- 


RUS 

ment of the Hebrew text, 185 ; 
cases in which the Massoretic 
text has been deserted, 186; va- 
riant readings in the margin, 187 ; 
conjectural readings, 188 ; Ame- 
rican objection to renderings from 
ancient Versions, 189; estimate 
of the number of changes in 
translation, 190; errors of the 
Authorized Version corrected, 
I9I ; attention to the laws of 
grammar, 192 ; the old variations 
in rendering the same word or 
phrase, 193 ; geography, botany, 
and zoology, 1945g.; the revision 
of the Book of Job, 196 sg. ; some 
weak points in the Revision: the 
rendering of tenses, 199; of 
voices, 200 ; omission of emphatic 
pronouns, 201 ; uniformity of ren- 
dering not carried far enough, 
2b. ; ‘distinction of renderings, 
202; the Names of God, 203; 
‘ Jehovah,’ 204 sg. ; the Hebrew 
words for ‘man, 206; ‘Belial, 
‘ Sheol,’ ‘ Satan,’ 2d. ; further mar- 
ginal renderings suggested, 207 ; 
criticism of the rendering of Gen. 
xlix. 10, 208; Ps. ii. 12, 209; Ps. 
xvi. 10, Jer. xxiii. 6, Dan. iii. 25, 
210; Dan, ix, 25, ‘26, Job, xix. 
25-27, 211 

Rituale Sacramentorum ad usum 
Mediolanensis Ecclesia, Dr. Ceri- 
ani’s revision of the, 221 


| Ruble, Baron A. de, Antoine de 


oe et Feanne ‘aA lbret, vol. 
238 

ieee Central Asta, Dr. Lans- 
dell’s, reviewed, 166 sgg.; account 
of the authors journey, 167 ; 
statistics of the Kirghese, 168 ; 
progress of Russian conquest, 
169 sg. ; illustrations of Biblical 
customs, 171; thetrafficinHebrew 
manuscripts, 172; the Emir of 
Bokhara, 173; description of a 
prison, 26. ; Turkoman notions of 
a future life, 174; the ancient 
course of the Oxus, 175 ; episodes 
of desert travelling, 176 ; pilfering 
guides, 177}; Russian prison 
discipline, 178; Mr. Noble’s 
arraignment of the Russian 
judicial system, 179 sg. 
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ANDFORD, Sir F., on school 
fees as an alleged cause of ir- 

regular attendance in elementary 
schools, 349 

Schaff, Prof. P., Zhe Oldest Catholic 
Manual, called the ‘ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles; ‘the Dt- 
daché}; and Kindred Documents 
in the Original, 484 

Secundinus, Hymn of: its refer- 
ence to S. Patrick, 9o sg. 

Selwyn, Bishop ; his school ideal, 
05 


Shedd, Rev. Dr., Sermons to the | 


Spiritual Man, 242 
Sinnett, Mr. A. P., 
World, 49 sqq. 


The Occult 


Spencer, Herbert : his Ecclesiastical | 


Institutions reviewed, 431 sgq.; 
the ‘ghost theory,’ and dreams 
as the ‘genesis of religion,’ 432 
sgg.; some of Mr. Spencer’s illus- 
trations, 434 sg.; the idea of a 
Supreme Being among savages, 


436 ; the religious conceptions of | 


the ancient Egyptians, 437 ; both 
monotheism and polytheism in 
Egypt, 438; the deification of 
kings, 439; the Egyptian Xa, 
440; Mr. Spencer’s treatment of 
nature-worship, 441; of animal- 
worship, 442; of the religion of 
the Hebrews, 443; polytheism 
attributed to them, 444; Mr. 
Spencer’s objections met, 445 
sgg.; his treatment of Chris- 
tianity, 447 ; the anzmus of the 
book, 447 #.; the cause of Mr. 
Spencer’s rejection of Christi- 
anity, 448 ; scientific difficulties 
regarding religion depend upon 
a latent materialism, 449; the 
true Infinite and Eternal Energy, 
450 ; ; 

Spiritual reception of the Holy 
Eucharist, 127 

Studia Biblica, 470 


TT Eure, Bishop, and the new 
Pluralities Act, 152 sgq. 

Tennyson, Lord: TZivresias, and 
other Poems, 505 


WOR 

Theologische Literaturszeitung, 249 

Threefold Ministry, the, 411 sgg. ; 
the issue of the Puritan appeal 
to the New Testament on the 
Christian ministry, 411 ; Presby- 
terian notions of the ancient 
Eldership, 412; the institution 
of the Presbyterian ‘ minister,’ 
413; the ‘mysterious period’ 
between the Apostolate and the 
Episcopate, 414 ; diversity among 
various bodies of Presbyterians, 
415; the traditions of Noncon- 
formity, 416; Catholic survivals 
among the Separatists, 417 sgg. ; 
ordination by imposition of hands, 
418 sg.; the ten titles of eccle- 
siastical office in the New Testa- 
ment, 420; the Order of Prophets, 
421; Evangelists, 422; Angels or 
Bishops, 422 sg. ; the Presbyters, 
423; caprices of the English 
translations of the titles of the 
three Orders, 424 sg.; the Re- 
vised Version, 426 sg. ; the He- 
brew cohen and the Christian 
priest, 428; the Diaconate, 429 
59g. 

Thorold Rogers, Prof., The British 
Citizen, 495 


V ESTRY, the power of the, in the 
American Episcopal Church, 
291 

Vigouroux, Mons. F., La Bible et les 
Découvertes Modernes en Patles- 
tine, en Egypte, et en Assyrie, 228 

Voluntary principle, the, the work- 
ing of, in the American Episcopal 
Church, 289 


wees, the Rev. Benjamin, / 
Memoriam, 461 
Weiss, Dr. Bernhard, The Life of 
Christ, vol. iii., translated by 
M. G. Hope, 244 
Woman Question in Europe, The, 
502 
Wordsworth, Bishop Charles : his 
attempt at reconciliation between 
Presbyterianism and Episcopa- 
lianism, 116 sgg. 
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